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THE MOVEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN 
EUROPE. 


Tue question presenting itself in the Eastern Counties is really no 
mere local question or struggle, no mere trial of the right or power 
of English agricultural labourers to raise wages by combination, 
important and significant as is its assertion. It is a particular phase 
of a movement, or series of movements, general over Europe, arising 
everywhere mainly from similar causes, and exhibiting everywhere 
similar phenomena, along with phenomena due to special causes in 
particular countries and localities. Farmers in the Eastern Counties 
no doubt imagine themselves in presence of an extraordinary 
difficulty. But there have been no combinations or strikes of 
agricultural labourers on the Continent, yet complaints of the rise 
of agricultural wages have been heard for years; it was one of the 
chief causes of the late French Enquéte Agricole ; a serious alarm on 
account of it is now felt in most parts of Germany (notwithstand- 
ing a recent general fall in the price of labour), and in some parts 
of Belgium. <A survey of the principal facts in several representative 
countries may aid us to estimate the nature and strength of the 
forces with which the farmers in the Eastern Counties have to contend, 
and to judge how far general and permanent, how far local and 
temporary, causes are at work. The chief reason, however, for the 
present investigation is, that it is not an agricultural labour question 
only which is finding its issue at home and abroad, but one connected 
with all the most important economic phenomena and problems of 
the age, with the course of industrial and commercial development in 
Europe, the amount and distribution of money and its representatives, 
the changes in prices, the movements of population, the new ideas 
and powers of the working classes, and the operation of land laws 
and systems of rural economy; though some of these great subjects 
can only be glanced at in the following pages. 
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Two not unrelated phenomena in all the chief countries of Europe, 
are a remarkable rise in the money wages of agricultural labour in 
recent years, and prodigious diversities in the rates paid in different 
parts of each country. 

In Belgium, where farm wages had been rising for twenty years, 
they have lately sprung in some districts from 2fr. 50c. to 3fr. 50e. 
and upwards. In France, M. de Lavergne estimated the general 
rise in the decade 1855—1865 at 20 per cent., but it was much 
greater in many places, and continued down to the war. Dr. Baur 
and Professor von der Goltz put it at 60 per cent. in the north of 
France in the last twenty-six years ; and one cannot doubt that the 
rise throughout the country would have been greater and would be 
still going on, but for the late w ar, the desi of money which has 
followed it, and the uncertain state of political affairs. In Germany 
there are four different classes of agricultural labourers (Dienstleute, 
Gesinde, Einlieger, and Haiislerv), and a calculation of the rise in 
wages is much embarrassed by differences in the modes of payment, 
and payments in kind. For the present purpose we need concern 
ourselves only with the earnings measured in money of the two 
classes (called Einlieger and Haiisler, the latter having cottages of 
their own, and the former being lodgers) who share the designations of 
Tagelohner and freie Arbeiter, day-labourers and free labourers. Dr. 
F. von der Goltz, Professor of Rural Economy in the University of 
Konigsberg, a writer of great practical experience, in the new 
edition of his work on the German agricultural labourer’s question, 
measures in money the rise of the wages of the classes of labourers 
referred to at 100 per cent. in the Rhine Province, and from 50 to 60 
per cent. in the eastern province of Prussia, in the last ten to twenty 
years! A table of agricultural wages in the last number of The 
Journal of the Agricultural Society for Rhenish Prussia puts the rise in 
one district at from 75 to 100 per cent. in the last four years, in 
another district at 200 per cent. in the last twenty years, and in a 
third at 200 per cent. in the last ten years? At Tibingen in 
Wiirtemberg, Dr. Gustav Cohn tells me the rate was 1s. 24. a day 
in 1850—1855; 1s. 4d. in 1860—1865; 1s. 84d. in 1866—1870; 
and is 2s. 01d. in 1874. At Wissen, in the Rhine Province, on the 
border of W estphalia, Mr. W. Wynne, a resident English engineer, 
states: “Ten years ago agricultural wages were Ls. 24d. a day, 
mes wes in money ; dons that time 1 alee ay works commenced, and 
they rose very quickly. At present they are about 2s. a day—a fall 
after the exaggerated rates of last year.” Mr. White, British 
Consul at Danzig, one of the best informed and most intelligent 
Englishmen in Germany, although remarking (April 27) that “the 


(1) Die léndliche Arbeiterfrage. Zweite Auflage, 1874, p. 126. 
(2) Litschrift des landwirthschaftlichen Vereins fiir Rheinpreussen. Mai 1874, p. 158. 
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price of labour in Germany has quite lately entered into a retrogres- 
sive stage,” measures the general rise in the price of agricultural 
labour at from 50 to 100 per cent. in the last twenty years, and speaks 
of great alarm on the part of farmers with respect to the future. 
The foregoing estimates are in accordance both with facts ascer- 
tained by myself in several visits to Germany, and with recent 
information from authorities so high as Professor Nasse of Bonn, 
member of the Prussian Parliament, Mr. W. T. Mulvany of Diissel- 
dorf,t and Herr Bueck, formerly secretary to an East Prussian 
Agricultural Society, and now to an important society in Rhenish 
Prussia. It may be concluded from these authentic data that the 
rise of farm wages in some parts of Germany much exceeds the rise, 
according to Mr. Caird’s estimate, in England. 

A second European phenomenon is prodigious inequality in the 
prices of agricultural labour in different parts of each country. In 
England they varied at the end of 1853, according to Mr. Caird, from 
an average of 12s.a week in the southern to 18s. a week in the 
northern counties; these averages, however, covering much greater 
local diversities. In 1870 they varied from 7s. a week in Dorset- 
shire to 22s. in Yorkshire and Northumberland, and they still vary 
from 11s. to 25s. In Belgium the actual diversities are thus 
described in a letter from M. Emile de Laveleye: ‘‘ In the Campine 
the rate of agricultural wages is lfr. 25c. a day in summer and If. in 
winter, without food or other addition. This rate extends to the 
environs of Hasselt and St. Trond, four leagues from Liége. In 
Flanders the rate is lfr. 50c.; in the Ardenne it is 2fr. 50ce. In the 
coal and metallurgic basins of Liége, Charleroi, Mons, it is from 
3fr. to 3fr. 50e.; and in a commune near Liége it is actually at this 
moment (May 1, 1874) 3fr. a day and the labourer’s food into the 
bargain.” With respect to Holland I possess no more recent sta- 
tistics than those given in the documents relating to foreign countries 
in the Report of the late French Enqguéte Agricole, where it is stated 
that the rate of wages varies from Ifr. in some provinces to 2f. in 
others. With regard to France statistics exist in abundance. 
Dividing the country into six regions, M. de Lavergne, in 1865, 
estimated the earnings of the French agricultural labourer at 600fr. 
a year in the north-west and south-east, at 360fr. in the north-east, 
and only at 3800fr. in the west, south-west, and centre. These 
figures, being averages struck over many departments, included much 
wider variations. According to the Enguéte Décennale, published in 
1868, wages were 8fr. 14c. a day, with 4fr. 35c. in harvest, in the De- 
partment of the Seine, 1fr. 14c., with lfr. 68c. in harvest, in the Cétes 
du Nord. In 1869 Mr. J. 8. Mill informed me that the rate about 


(1) Formerly Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, but for many years past the chief of 
great mining and other industrial enterprises in the Ruhr Basin and the Rhine Province. 
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Avignon, where he resided, was 3fr. a day throughout the year. In 
the same year I found it as low as lfr. a day in more than one place 
in Britanny ; and Lord Brabazon’s Report to the Foreign Office in 
1872 gives an average rate of 2fr. 50c. in the Seine, lfr. 13c. in the 
Cétes du Nord, and lf. 15c. in the Morbihan.’ At present the 
tendency to a rise throughout France, which otherwise might show 
itself, is arrested by political uncertainty; but at four or five leagues 
from Paris, as the eminent economist, M. Victor Bonnet, informs 
me, the rate is 3fr. 60c. a day; at from twenty to fifty leagues from 
Paris it varies from 2fr. 50c. to 2fr.; and in some remote parts of 
the country without a railway, it may perhaps be as low still as from 
lfr. 25c. to 1fr. | 

In Germany the lowest rates of agricultural wages are found in 
the eastern provinces of Silesia and Posen. In one district of Silesia 
they averaged in 1873 only 83d. a day in summer and 7d. a day in 
winter ; while in a district of the Rhine Province they were from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a day in summer and from 2s. 24d. to 3s. in winter, 
and by task-work the labourer in this district earned from 2s. 6d. to 
6s. a day, according to the work and the season. In the Rhine 
Province itself prodigious diversities are found, for examples of 
which see the table of wages already referred to in the Zeitschrift 
des landwirthschaftlichen Vereins fiir Rheinpreussen for May, 1874. 
Even these instances fail to show the full extent of the inequality of 
the money earnings of an agricultural labourer’s family in different 
parts of Germany. German women take an active part in farm 
work, and their wages vary from place to place, like the wages of 
their husbands and fathers. The number of working and earning 
days, again, is considerably greater in most parts of west Germany 
than in the north-east of the empire, although the length and 
severity of the winter in the latter region demands a larger expendi- 
ture in fuel and clothing. It is, too, much easier for the farm 
labourer in south-western than in north-eastern Germany to ac- 
quire a plot of land of his own, and the milder climate and better 
markets of the former enable him to make a larger addition to his 
wages by its produce than he could in the latter. 

The inquiry follows, What are the causes of the two phenomena 
described—which might be easily shown to present themselves also 
in several other countries—the immense rise in the price of agricul- 
tural labour, and its prodigious local diversities ? 

The rise is supposed by many persons to be sufficiently accounted 
for by emigration and migration to towns—two agencies of great im- 
portance, but by no means adequate to account for the phenomenon. 
imigration, in the first place, cannot have caused the rise in France 


(1) Further Reports, &c., respecting the Condition of the Industrial Classes and the 
Purchase-power of Money in Foreign Countries. 1872, pp. 43, 44. 
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or in Belgium, from neither of which has there been any emigration 
to speak of. From Germany the total emigration has been con- 
siderable, but the natural increase of population has more than 
replaced it; it has taken place chiefly in the parts of the empire 
where wages have risen least, and there has been but little emigra- 
tion, if any, in recent years from the localities where wages are 
highest, and where they have risen most; in these localities immi- 
gration, in fact, not emigration, is the conspicuous movement. It is 
worthy of notice, moreover, that the chief emigration has been from 
provinces and districts where the population is thinnest, where large 
estates prevail, where little farms are fewest, and where the labourer 
despairs of getting a plot of land of his own.’ In England, again, 
emigration has not hitherto much diminished the number of agricul- 
tural labourers, probably not at all in the districts where agricul- 
tural wages are highest; and though indirectly emigration from 
Ireland has had an appreciable effect on English wages by dimin- 
ishing Irish immigration, the great recent rise in money wages in 
the southern counties certainly cannot be referred chiefly to that 
cause. 

The migration of agricultural labourers to towns and mining 
and manufacturing districts is a more potent agent, the economic 
and social significance of which in several aspects can hardly be 
exaggerated. But it is demonstrable that it affords only a partial 
explanation of the rise in the price of agricultural labour. There 
has been no considerable migration from Flanders, yet agricultural 
wages have risen. In Germany, the migration of the rural popula- 
tion to Berlin and the chief industrial towns and districts in the 
west has been very great; but were that the sole cause of the rise 
in agricultural wages, how are we to account for the still greater 
rise of wages in those very towns and manufacturing districts? In 
France, likewise, a great rise of town wages preceded and, indeed, 
caused the migration of the rural population which continued down 
to the war. And in England, town, mining, and manufacturing 
wages have, although the movement is very unequal, on the whole 
risen greatly along with the price of agricultural labour ; instead of 
sustaining a fall, as the migration theory, taken alone, would import. 
How is it, moreover, that farmers have been enabled to pay so much 
higher prices for labour in all the countries referred to? Whence has 
come the additional money to pay them, and to raise at the same time 
the prices of commodities all over Europe? The general rise in the 
money wages of agricultural labour must be connected with this 
general rise in the prices of commodities, and with the chief cause 
of the latter phenomenon, the immense augmentation and the more 
rapid circulation of money and its representatives since the new 


(1) Von der Goltz, Die liindliche Arbeiterfrage, pp. 114—121. 
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gold mines were discovered, and since railways and other inventions 
began to spread over Europe. To exemplify the rise in the prices 
of articles coming more or less within the consumption of the 
German labourer, Mr. W. Wynne has furnished me with the 
following table of prices, in silbergroschen, at Wissen in the Rhine 
Province (5 silbergroschen = 6d.) :— 


1853. 1863. 1873-4. 
Sutter, perlb. . . 3} sgr. 41 ser. 13—14 ser. 

Eggs, perdozen. . 2 ,, S a 9—10 ,, 
Beef, perlb.. . . 3 ,, 41,, 7 
Veal » « « 1§8—2 ,, not stated 4—5 ,, 
Potatoes, percwt. . 10 ,, er 25 es 
Linen, perell . . 23,, ens 4) ‘4 
Cloth ss . 80—35 ,, re 60—70 ,, 
Coffee, perlb. . 5—6 ,, aT 10—12 , 


As an instance of the rise of prices in north-east Germany, Herr 
Bueck states with respect to the district of Gumbinnen, in the 
province of Prussia, ‘The Regierungsbezirk Gumbinnen obtained 
its first railway in 1860, and the price of one pound of butter was 
then 4 to 5 silbergroschen, whereas at present it is 10 to 13 silber- 
groschen ; the price of beef, which was then 2} to 3 silbergroschen, 
is now 6 silbergroschen.”” But although the rise in the prices of 
commodities, as well as in money wages, at home and abroad and in 
both country and town, proves that one general agency is the 
increase and the greater activity of money peat its representatives, 
the explanation thus afforded is by no means adequate to account 
for the movements of agricultural wages. The highest German 
authorities, scientific and practical, Profesor Nasse and Von der 
Goltz, Mr. Mulvany, and Mr. Consul White, are agreed that the 
rise in money wages in Germany exceeds the rise in the price of 
the articles of the labourer’s consumption.. The changes in wages, 
again, from year to year, and from decade to decade, do not corre- 
spond with the changes i in prices. Not only has the price of rye, for 
example, which is ties chief food of the German farm labourer, not 
risen in proportion to wages, but in the decade 1861-71 rye and all 
other cereals were cheaper than in 1851-61; yet money wages con- 
tinually rose. Nor do the local variations of wages in Germany, or 
any other country, follow or correspond with the variations in the 
prices of commodities. Food and clothing are not dearer in the coal 
basin of the Meuse than in Flanders, yet agricultural labour is 

(1) Professor Nasse says, ‘“‘ That the economic condition of the agricultural labourer 
has improved here, and that the rise of wages has surpassed the rise of prices of the 
necessaries of life, admit of no doubt. The condition of the labourers who, as here is 
often the case, have a little property in land, has especially improved.’’ From another 
part of the Rhine Province Mr. W. Wynne writes, ‘“‘ The rise is to a considerable extent 


a real one, as the labourer now lives better, and clothes himself better, takes more 
holidays, gets oftener drunk, &c.”’ 
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twice as well paid; and food is rather cheaper in the Ardenne than 
in Flanders, yet the farm labourer is paid about 75 per cent. more 
for inferior work. It is in fact impossible to get to the root of the 
rise of wages, without entering into the causes of the other striking 
phenomenon, their great local diversities. 

The causes of this second phenomenon are both general and local ; 
some common to all countries in Europe, some peculiar to particular 
countries, some to particular regions or districts. The most general 
causes are, first, the unequal natural advantages of different regions 
and localities for manufacture or trade; secondly, their unequal 
development, especially by means of locomotion, and, above all, 
railways. Capital, money and its representatives, and the demand 
for labour, have increased most where the means of production and 
the means of communication with the best markets have improved 
most, where coal, iron, and mechanical power have multiplied the 
produce of the human hand, and where railways and other modes of 
communication have made rapidest progress. Broad exemplifica- 
tions of the influence of these two sets of conditions (which are 
closely related, for superior natural advantages attract the means of 
development) are to be seen on every side at home and abroad. 
Many years ago, Mr. Caird pointed out that a line “following the 
line of coal” divided England into two regions of high and low 
agricultural wages, and his recent statistics show that the same line 
of division still exists :— 


«* Average weekly wages in England: 1850 1873 
Northern counties. . . . . . Ils. 6d. 18s. Od. 
Southern counties. . . . . . 8s. dd. 12s. Od.” 4 


In Belgium a similar line divides a region without mineral wealth, 
including Flanders and the Campine, from one rich in coal, iron, 
and manufactures, where wages range from 100 to 300 per cent. above 
the rates in the former region. In Germany, the country above all 
others in which the study of the subject abounds in interest and 
instruction, the line between high and low agricultural wages 
drawn by Von der Goltz is one between northern and southern 
Germany ;” the former being the region of low, and the latter of 
high agricultural wages.. The rates of wages certainly justify this 
division, but they vary greatly from east to west in the north—from 
1s. 8d. a day in Mecklenburg to 8d. a day in parts of Silesia and 
Posen—and a much more marked and characteristic division lies 

(1) Letter of Mr. Caird, Times, Jan. 3, 1874. 

(2) In North Germany Von der Goltz includes the provinces of Prussia, Pomerania, 
Posen, Silesia, Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Sleswig-Holstein, Brunswick, Oldenburg, 
Hanover, together with the northernmost parts of the Rhine Province and of West- 


_ phalia; the remainder of the present German empire forming South Germany, according 
to this division. 
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between north-eastern and south-western Germany. From Dresden 
westward, wages range higher than eastward, but the main region of 
high farm-wages is from the neighbourhood of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main to the Ruhr Basin, thence to Diisseldorf and Aachen, and 
southward through Rhineland to Baden.’ In this region of high 
wages itself there are immense inequalities, but some of them form 
no exception to the principle of the division, others fall under 
another principle, likewise connected with natural advantages, which 
will be presently indicated. Speaking generally, the south-western 
region, whose boundary has just been roughly marked out, is the main 
region of German industrial and commercial enterprise, communica- 
tion by steam, general activity, intelligence, and wealth. Vicinity to 
the chief countries and markets of western Europe, numerous lines 
of railway, a river crowded with steamers, coal, iron, and their pro- 
ducts, cause a greater abundance and more rapid circulation of cur- 
rency, a greater demand and competition for labour of all kinds, 
and a generally higher price for agricultural as well as town or mecha- 
nical labour, than is to be found in the north-east of the empire, which 
lies remote from the traffic, civilisation, and progress of the western 
world, is much less completely provided with railways, and is in a 
more primitive condition as regards customs, ideas, and industrial 
life? Take as an example of the influence of this diversity in the 
economic conditions of the two regions, the rates of agricultural 
wages in the districts of Diisseldorf on the Rhine, on the one hand, 
and Gumbinnen, in the province of Prussia, on the other hand, 
where the soil is good, but no manufactures or trade on a large scale 
exist :— 


DtssELDORF. GUMBINNEN. 

a: a a 8. “a. Gs) hs 

Summer wages, perdiem,—Men . . 2 6to4 0 0 tol 93 

3 53 Women. 1 6to2 0 6 to0 94 
Winter wages in Men. . 1 6to2 0 7itol 0 
95 - Women. 1 Otol 6 43 to0 6 


The same principle shows itself in local inequalities within each of 
the two great regions. The price of farm labour is much higher 


(1) Mr. Consul White, who has an extraordinary knowledge of the industrial economy 
of Germany, remarks on this view, as to which I lately consulted him, “ What you say 
of the south-west is, I think, on reflection, the correct representation, and I quite agree 
in your delimitation. An English employer of labour, who has travelled over those parts 
quite lately, told me that at Niirnberg he found wages a trifle higher than at Dantzig, 
but from thence he found them highest at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Ruhr Basin, 
and Cologne. This tallies also with your views in the essay on ‘‘The New Gold Mines 
and Prices in Germany ’ in the Fortnightly Review, November, 1872.” 

(2) Low railway freights for raw material have been one cause of the industrial pro- 
gress, wealth, and high wages of western Germany. Should the attempt to raise them 
which is now being made be carried out, it is the opinion of high authorities that a 
serious decline in the rate of industrial progress will ensue. 
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close to Berlin than throughout the greater part of Brandenburg, 
and considerably higher about Dantzig than in most rural districts 
of the province of Prussia. It is in like manner 75 per cent. higher 
in the Ruhr Basin, and near towns like Cologne, than in purely 
agricultural districts of Westphalia and the Rhine Province. One 
remarkable exception to the general principle (which, however, seems 
less real than apparent) is, that Silesia, the eastern province in which 
there is most manufacture and trade, and which possesses consider- 
able mines, is also the province in which the price of farm labour is 
lowest. Mr. Consul+-White, remarking that “it has always asto- 
nished him that Silesia, an industrial centre, has the lowest agricul- 
tural wages of all Germany,” adds that he is told the cause lies in 
the cheap and thrifty modes of living of the peasantry, and suggests 
that the proximity of Poland and of Austria may also partly account 
for it in Upper Silesia. Von der Goltz also refers the low scale of 
Silesian wages partly to the low standard of expenditure of the inha- 
bitants, partly to the relatively dense population. If, in addition to 
these conditions, we reflect that this immense province is for the 
most part untraversed by railways, is contiguous to a vast region 
backward in that as in other respects, lies remote both from maritime 
ports and from western markets, we may fairly consider the excep- 
tion only a partial one; though it proves that there are economic 
conditions which no single generalization will cover, and the roots 
of which may reach far down in past history. ‘‘ Every province,” 
says the illustrious rural economist, M. de Lavergne, of his own 
country, ‘has its history, which has powerfully acted on its economic 
development; ”* and the observation is yet truer of Germany than 
of France. 

But another potent cause of inequalities in agricultural wages, 
alike in Germany and in many other countries, lies in local diversities 
of climate and soil, a cause which the more merits attention that its 
operation is diametrically contrary to an old economic doctrine. It 
is where the work of cultivation has least variety and interest, where 
life has few charms, where winter is longest and coldest, where the 
wage-earning days are fewest, where the labourer finds it hardest 
to supplement his earnings by the produce of a little farm of his own, 
that the price of agricultural labour per diem is lowest in Germany, 
and Von der Goltz is certainly right in treating the climate as one 
cause of the low rate of wages in the north-east ; though the chief 
cause seems, as certainly, the one previously pointed out, on which 
he does not dwell. In the south-western region itself we find this 
second class of natural causes in active operation, wages being usually 
much lower in barren mountainous districts than in those warm, 
fruitful valleys and plains which enable both the farmer and the 

(1) “ Economie Rurale de la France,” 3rd edition, p. 62. 
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labourer with a plot of ground of his own to rear close to excel- 
lent markets a variety of rich plants, tobacco, chicory, garden vege- 
tables, hemp, which will not grow in less generous zones. After 
citing a number of different local rates of agricultural wages in 
Wiirtemberg, Von der Goltz adds :—“ From these data it follows that 
the rates in Wirtemberg vary materially. In the least favourably 
situated districts they average from 47 to 49 kreuzers a day; in 
those most favourably situated they rise to 78-80 kreuzers. This 
fact meets one in all parts of middle and south Germany, in which 
climate and cultivation exhibit such diversities.” It is a fact to 
which an analogy may be found in these islands, in which wages and 
profit, as well as rent, ceteris paribus, usually are higher on excep- 
tionally good land; all three, and not rent only, falling on barren 
and mountainous soils, whatever economic theories may suppose.' 
The great inequalities of wages hence arising in Germany are no 
doubt partially compensated by the descent of the mountain labourer 
into the plains and valleys at harvest and other seasons, when there 
is an unusual supply of work; but throughout the rest of the year 
his earnings are smaller, while his wants are greater, on account of 
the cold, than those of the inhabitants of the lower districts. Pro- 
fessor Von der Goltz—almost the only economic defect of whose 
book is its tendency to sweep averages, the besetting sin of both 
statisticians and economists—seems much to overrate the compen- 
satory influence of this periodical migration. The Irish labourer 
used, in like manner, to migrate to England for the harvest, but 
that did not raise his earnings to the English level; it only enabled 
him to exist for the rest of the year on Irish wages. Assuredly in 
Germany money wages have by no means followed the equitable 
principles of which economists, in their thirst after generalization 
rather than truth, and under the influence of eighteenth-century 
notions of natural laws of equality and uniformity, have dreamt. It 
is where the skies are brightest, the air most genial, the work of 
husbandry pleasantest, life in every way most agreeable, that the 
price of farm labour is highest. It is here, too, that the labourer 
finds it easiest to get a property of his own, and that its produce is 
richest. ‘The farther,” says Von der Goltz, “we proceed from 
north and east to south and west, the more numerous is the class of 
landowning agricultural labourers, and the better is the condition of 
those who are so.” The fluctuations in the price of labour are no 
doubt greater in the industrial districts of the south-west than in 
north-east Germany, partly for a reason not referred to by Von der 
Goltz, but mentioned to me by Professor Nasse, that where small 





(1) I appeal confidently to Mr. Caird in confirmation of the proposition that in the 
United Kingdom wages, profit, and rent are all three commonly highest, ceteris paribus, 
where the land is best. 
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farming predominates, there is a less regular supply of labour in the 
market, and partly, I am disposed to think, because both demand 
and supply are here affected by the fluctuations in manufacture and 
trade. But it is beyond all question that the permanent influence 
of the causes which produce these variations has been favourable to 
the agricultural labourer, and that, notwithstanding them, his con- 
dition has been a continuously improving one. The remark which 
Consul White makes with respect to the farm labourer throughout 
Germany, is especially applicable to him in Rhineland and the Ruhr 
Basin: ‘Improved civilisation has produced greater demands and 
requirements in this class; all authorities agree that they live, on 
the whole, better than they used to, and insist on getting better paid.” 

In France, as in Germany, the chief causes of high agricultural 
wages are proximity to great industrial centres or easy communica- 
tion with great markets, but we find also local causes of diversity, 
such as differences of climate or soil. The high wages about 
Avignon, for example, are attributable partly to the high prices 
produced by markets such as Lyons and Marscilles, partly to the rich 
returns which the climate affords to cultivation, and partly to the 
skill of the cultivators. Writing in 1869 respecting the rise of 
wages there, above the rate ten years before, Mr. Mill said-—— 

** All prices have risen at Avignon (which was already ten years ago a 
remarkably dear place), owing to the causes which made it then dear. Thereis 
a rapid sale for all agricultural produce in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles; con- 
sequently all the prices in the market are high. . . . The cultivation round 
Avignon is carried to a high degree of perfection, and seems to have been so 
for centuries. The system of irrigation is elaborate, ploughing deep, the clear- 
ing of the land from weeds very perfect, fallows unknown except in the poor 
mountain soil, and the whole country is covered with trees of some sort, under 
which there is cultivation. I have been told that, owing to the peculiar advan- 
tages of irrigation, climate, and position between large towns, with easy 
railway and river communication, there is a constantly increasing tendency 
towards the cultivation of early fruit and vegetables. Already the exportation 
of these is very considerable, and it seems as though this cultivation must be 
favourable to small properties.” 

In Normandy the rate of wages is as two to one compared with 
the rate throughout a great part of Britanny; and there are several 
reasons for the difference. Normandy is much nearer to the market 
of Paris; it has great manufacturing towns, and Britanny none; its 
soil is much more fertile, and the Norman population does not multiply 
like the Breton. Agricultural wages have greatly risen throughout 
France in the last twenty years, through the increase of French 
production and trade, the increased quantity and activity of money, 
railways, the demand for labour in the chief towns, the consequent 
migration of the rural population to the towns, their disinclination 
for large families, and the absorption of the peasantry (several 
millions of whom own small properties) in the cultivation of land of 
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their own. But the local force of each of these causes varies, and 
the prices of agricultural labour are consequently very unequal. 

In Belgium, again, although the principal cause (as in every 
progressive country in Europe) of diversity in the local rates of 
agricultural wages is the presence or absence of mines, manufactures, 
or commerce on a great scale, other causes are at work. Thus the 
low rate in Flanders and the Campine is due partly to the natural 
poverty of the soil; and the chief cause of the relatively high rate 
in the Ardenne, where the farm labourer earns twice as much as in 
Flanders (although his work is inferior, and the region has no 
manufactures or foreign commerce), is that there are 270 Flemings 
and only 100 Ardennois to the same number of hectares. 

Thus there are various causes in each country for great local 
diversities of agricultural wages, but the most powerful and the most 
general cause is the unequal distribution of advantages for manu- 
factures and commerce, and of good markets; and we can easily 
trace a close connection between the great general rise in the price of 
agricultural labour in Europe in recent years, especially in parts next 
Germany and Belgium, and the great local inequalities in its price in 
each country. The currency of all Europe has been vastly augmented 
by the new gold mines and instruments of credit; the rapidity also 
of the circulation of money has multiplied, and the prices of all 
things, labour included, which have not increased in proportion, have 
by consequence risen. Secondly, money has increased most, and the 
price of labour has risen most, in the districts whose money-getting 
powers have increased most through industrial development and 
rapid communication with the best markets. Thirdly, our con- 
tinental neighbours have acquired in recent years those new arms of 
industry and commerce, iron, coal, the steam-engine, steam-locomo- 
tion, which England possessed a generation earlier; prices con- 
sequently have risen in many parts of the Continent to the 
English scale from a much lower level; the demand and com- 
petition for labour, and the sums offered for its assistance, have 
increased abroad in proportion, and the French, German, and 
Belgian agricultural labourer has shared with the town work- 
mau in the new streams of money. An economist of great 
and merited parliamentary fame, lately spoke of machinery as 
one cause which has prevented a rise of wages in recent years 
in some trades in England;! and doubtless it sometimes has that 
effect, by superseding labour. Nevertheless the main cause of the 
comparatively high rate of wages throughout western Europe, and the 
main cause of high local rates of agricultural wages in each of its 
countries, is, in one word, machinery, or the steam-engine—creating 
new industries and immense accumulations of capital, finding swift 


(1) Mr. Fawcett, M.P., in an article in this Review ; also in the new edition of his 
‘¢Manual of Political Economy.” 
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sale for their produce in markets where gold and its representatives 
abound, and augmenting the price of all kinds of labour in the 
vicinity. 

The real movements of agricultural wages throughout Europe will 
be seen to be in striking contradiction to generalizations, such as the 
tendency of wages to equality, which have passed with a certain 
school of English economists for economic laws; generalizations not 
without a measure of truth as indicating one of several forces, 
but mistaken by that school for the actual resultant of all the forces ; 
generalizations, one may add, which were once useful and meritorious 
as first attempts to discover causes and sequence among economic 
phenomena, but which have long ceased to afford either light or 
fruit, and become part of the solemn humbug of “economic 
orthodoxy.” During the last two generations, while some distin- 
tinguished economists were asserting, not merely a tendency towards 
it, but an actual equalisation of wages, the real tendency in all 
countries making progress was towards inequality; a tendency 
which, in fact, already showed itself in a marked manner a century 
ago, with the advance of commerce and manufactures, in both Great 
Britain and France, as statistics collected by Adam Smith and 
Arthur Young prove. The “law” which economists ought to have 
laid down for the age from those two great writers’ days to our own, 
was the law of great inequality in the local demand for labour, by 
reason of great inequalities in the advantages, development, and 
money-making powers of different localities. But the consequent 
inequalities in the prices of agricultural labour in England, it is 
important to notice, were formerly compensated for in a good 
measure by corresponding inequalities in the prices of commodities ; 
food was cheap where wages were low, food dear where wages were 
high. Prices rose around the great centres of mining, manufacture, 
and trade, to a scale greatly above that prevailing in purely agricul- 
tural districts, just as they have risen in the industrial districts of 
west Germany above the scale in Pomerania, Silesia, and Posen. A 
new inequality in agricultural wages in England took place with the 
equalisation of the prices of food by railways and roads. In not a 
few parishes in the southern counties money wages remained almost 
stationary, at 7s. to 8s., from 1770 to 1870, while meat rose in the 
interval from 2d., and in some places actually only 14d., a pound, to 
nearly the same price, say 10d., as in Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland, and milk and butter in proportion. When Mr. McCulloch 
was laying down in successive editions of Adam Smith’s treatise, 
that canals, roads, railways, &c., had “brought the prices of produce 
much nearer to a common level than at the period of the publication 
of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’”’ he was right enough about the prices 
of produce, but so wrong about wages that they varied in England 
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at the time of his last edition from 7s. to 22s., not unfrequently with 
a cottage and garden in the latter case, and without either in the 
former; whereas in Adam Smith’s time they. varied only from 6s. to 
8s. 6d. Moreover, on the rise in the prices of food in the southern 
counties, brought about by their equalisation through the kingdom, 
supervened a succession of further rises caused by the general 
increase of population, the increased wages and consumption in the 
manufacturing districts, and the increase of both the metallic and 
the credit circulation of the country. The recent rise of money 
wages in the southern counties had in fact been preceded by a 
fourfold fall in real wages measured in the price of animal food, 
and a great fall measured in cottage rents. The rise, therefore, 
during the last three or four years in the wages of the southern 
farm labourer—though in some cases from 7s. and 8s. to 12s. and 
13s.—is, compared with his real wages a century ago, almost a 
nominal one only. 

Another inequality which the application of steam to manu- 
factures and locomotion brought about, was a difference between 
the wages of mechanical and agricultural labour (unless in the 
manufacturing districts) out of all proportion to any differences 
in the severity of the employment and the skill and know- 
ledge required. Adam Smith thought the ploughman in his time 
beyond comparison superior in skill, judgment, and discretion to 
the town workman or mechanic, and he certainly is not now inferior 
in the proportion of his pay. In so far as he is ignorant and 
inefficient, it is the effect, not the cause, of his low wages; and the 
groundlessness of a recent suggestion that the lower wages of the 
southern counties are attributable to an inferiority of race, is proved 
by the fact, which might have been learned from Mr. Caird, that a 
hundred years ago wages were higher in the southern than in the 
northern counties, in the proportion of 7s. 6d. to Gs. 9d. a week. 
The truth is that the sources of wages are unequally distributed by 
nature, but a more equal local development and a more equal 
distribution of labour might long ago have been brought about, had 
economists, in place of assuming equality, examined the facts, and 
ascertained the actual inequalities and their causes. 

It remains briefly to indicate some of the conclusions to which 
the foregoing review of facts, and the present conditions of the 
situation, seem to point. A. rise in the money wages of agricultural 
labour is a general European phenomenon, showing the operation of 
general causes. It is everywhere in part merely a nominal rise, 
but especially so in the southern counties of England, where a great 
fall in real wages, by reason of a continuous rise in prices, preceded 
it. In all countries in Europe there are great inequalities in money 
wages, but in most of them, Germany in particular, those inequalities 
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are partially compensated by local differences in the prices of food, 
so that no such real inequalities in real wages exist there as in 
England ; nor is it possible that such inequalities can continue here, 
now that the economic fictions which concealed them and their causes 
have been exposed. The future rate of money wages is indeed every- 
where partly a question relating to the fertility of the gold mines 
and the abundance of money; but whatever may be the amount of 
money in circulation, it may be predicted that its distribution will 
be such as to secure a larger share than heretofore to the agricultural 
labourer in the southern counties of England. Temporary and 
local causes have lately checked the rise of agricultural wages 
in some countries, but all the permanent and general conditions 
tend to maintain it, especially in the lower levels. The recent decline 
in Germany is, in fact, a mark of the increasing influence of 
manufactures and trade on the price of agricultural labour, and of 
the disappearance of customary and stationary rates of agricultural 
wages, and of the excessive disproportion between them and the rates 
in other employments. Everywhere in Europe farm labourers are 
breaking the bonds of tradition and habit, everywhere acquiring 
new powers; in England they have, moreover, gained those potent 
forces of union which have long been the monopoly of town work- 
men, and farmers in the depth of the country are beginning to feel 
at once the effects of the competition of distant employers in towns 
and in the new world, and of the combination of their own labourers 
on the spot. When one considers the number and strength of the 
causes tending to the elevation of the agricultural labourer, and the 
breadth of the area over which they are operating, one can hardly 
err in affirming the ultimate futility of a local effort to put a stop 
to a movement which, on the one hand, has what may be called 
universal and permanent forces on its side, and, on the other hand, is 
fortified by special local conditions. The dark part of the prospect 
is, that England, in the outcome, may lose the chief part of its rural 
population, for it seems too plain that nothing will awaken its legis- 
lature or its landowners in time to the importance of making it 
the well-grounded hope of every industrious and thrifty farm 
labourer to acquire a little farm of his own. 
T. E. Cure Lesiie. 
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CHAPTER 111.) 
Of Intellectual Responsibility and the Political Spirit. 


WE have been considering the position of those who would fain divide 
the community into two great castes; the one of thoughtful and 
instructed persons using their minds freely but guarding their 
conclusions in strict reserve; the other of the illiterate or un- 
reflecting, who should have certain opinions and practices taught 
them, not because they are true or are really what their votaries are 
made to believe them to be, but because the intellectual superiors of 
the community think the inculeation of such belief useful in all 
cases save their own. Nor is this a mere theory. On the contrary, it 
is a fair description of an existing state of things. We have the old 
disciplina arcani among us in as full force as in the primitive church, 
but with the all-important difference that the Christian fathers 
practised reserve for the sake of leading the acolyte the more surely 
to the fulness of truth, while the modern economiser keeps back his 
opinions or dissembles the grounds of them, for the sake of leaving 
his neighbours the more at their ease in the peaceful sloughs of 
prejudice and superstition and low ideals. We quote Saint Paul 
when he talked of making himself all things to all men, and of 
becoming to the Jews a Jew and as without the Law to the heathen; 
but then we do so with a view to justifying ourselves for leaving the 
Jew to remain a Jew, and the heathen to remain a heathen. We 
Tmitate the same apostle in accepting old altars dedicated to the 
Unknown God, but we forget that he made the ancient symbol the 
starting-point of a revolutionised doctrine. There is, as anybody can 
see, a whole world of difference between the reserve of sagacious 
apostleship, dealing tenderly with scruple and fearfulness and fine 
sensibility of conscience, and the reserve of intellectual cowardice, 
dealing hypocritically with narrow minds in the supposed interests of 
social peace and quietness. The old disciplina arcani signified the 
disclosure of a little light with a view to the disclosure of more; the 
new means the dissimulation of truth with a view to the perpetuation 
of error. Consider the difference between these two fashions of 
compromise in their effects upon the mind and character of the 
person compromising; how the one comports with fervour and 
hopefulness and devotion to great causes, while the other stamps a 
man with artifice, and hinders the free eagerness of his vision, and 


(1) For Chapters I, and II., see the Review for April. 
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wraps him about with mediocrity,—not always of understanding, but 
that still worse thing, mediocrity of aspiration and purpose. 

The coarsest and most revolting shape which the doctrine of 
conformity can assume, and its consequences to the character of the 
conformer, may be conveniently illustrated by a passage in the life 
of Hume, who looked at things ina more practical manner than would 
find favour with the sentimental champions of compromise in nearer 
times. There is a well-known letter of Hume’s, in which he recom- 
mends a young man to become a clergyman on the ground that 
it was very hard to get any tolerable civil employment, and that as 
Lord Bute was then all powerful, his friend would be certain of 
preferment. In answer to the young man’s scruples as to the articles 
and the rest, Hume says— 

“Tt is putting too great a respect on the vulgar and their 
superstitions to pique one’s self on sincerity with regard to them. If 
the thing were worthy of being treated gravely, I should tell him 
[the young man] that the Pythian oracle with the approbation of 
Xenophon advised every one to worship the gods—vouw woAews. I 
wish it were still in my power to be a hypocrite in this particular. 
The common duties of society usually require it; and the ecclesiastical 
profession only adds a little more to an innocent dissimulation or 
rather simulation, without which it is impossible to pass through the 
world.” ! 

This is a singularly straightforward way of stating a view which 
silently influences a much greater number of men than it is pleasant 
to think of. They would shrink from throwing their conduct into so 
gross a formula, and they will lift up their hands at this quotation, 
so strangely blind are we to the hiding-places of our own hearts, 
even when others flash upon them the terrible illumination that 
comes of calling conduct and motives by plain names. Now it is not 
merely the moral improbity of these cases which revolts us—the 
improbity of making in solemn form a number of false statements for 
the sake of earning a livelihood, of saying in order to get money 
that you accept a number of propositions which in fact you utterly 
reject, of declaring expressly that you trust you are inwardly moved 
to take upon you this office and ministration by the Holy Ghost, 
when the real motive was a desire not to miss the chance of making 
something out of the Earl of Bute. This side of such dissimulation is 
shocking enough, and it is not any more shocking to the most devout 
believer than it is to people who doubt whether there be any Holy 
Ghost or not; for those who no longer place their highest faith in 
powers above and beyond man, are for that very reason more deeply 
interested than others in cherishing the integrity and worthiness of 
man himself. Apart, however, from the immorality of such reasoned 


(1) Burton’s Life of Tue, li. 186-8. 
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hypocrisy, which no man with a particle of honesty will attempt to 
blink, there is the intellectual improbity which it brings in its train, 
the infidelity to truth, the disloyalty to one’s own intelligence. Gifts 
of understanding are numbed and enfeebled in a man who has once 
played such a trick with his own conscience as to persuade himself 
that, because the vulgar are superstitious, it is right for the learned 
to earn money by turning themselves into the ministers and accom- 
plices of superstition. If he is clever enough to see through the 
vulgar and their beliefs, he is tolerably sure to be clever enough from 
time to time and in his better moments to see through himself, and 
to suspect himself of being an impostor. That suspicion gradually 
unmans him when he comes to use his mind in the sphere of his own 
enlightenment. No one of really superior power escapes these better 
moments and the remorse they bring. As he advances in life, as his 
powers ought to be coming to fuller maturity and his intellectual 
productiveness to its prime, just in the same degree the increasing 
seriousness of life multiplies such moments and deepens their 
remorse, and so the light of intellectual promise slowly goes out in 
impotent endeavour, or in taking comfort that much goods are laid 
up, or in a soulless cynicism. 

We do not find out until it is too late that the intellect too, at 
least where it is capable of being exercised on the higher objects, 
has its sensitiveness, and loses its colour and potency and finer 
fragrance in an atmosphere of mean purpose and low conception of 
the sacredness of fact and reality. Who has not observed inferior 
original power achieving greater results even in the intellectual 
field itself, where the superior understanding happens to have been 
unequally yoked with a self-seeking character, ever scenting the 
expedient ? If Hume had been in the early productive part of his 
life the hypocrite which he wished it were in his power to show him- 
self in its latter part, we may be tolerably sure that European phi- 
losophy would have missed one of its foremost figures. It has been 
often said that he who begins life by stifling his convictions, is in a 
fair way for ending it without any convictions to stifle: we may, 
perhaps, add that he who sets out with the notion that the difference 
between truth and falsehood is a thing of no concern to the vulgar, 
is very likely sooner or later to come to the other notion that it is 
not a thing of any supreme concern to himself. 

Let thus much have been said as to those who deliberately and 
knowingly sell their intellectual birthright for a mess of pottage, 
making a brazen compromise with what they hold despicable, lest 
they should have to win their bread honourably. Men need expend 
no declamatory indignation upon them. They have a hell of their 
own; words can add no bitterness to it. It is no light thing to have 
secured a livelihood on condition of going through life masked and 
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gagged. To be compelled, week after week, and year after year, to 
recite the symbols of ancient faith, and lift up his voice in the 
echoes of old hopes, with the blighting thought in his soul that the 
faith is a lie, and the hope no more than the folly of the crowd; to 
read hundreds of times in a twelvemonth with solemn unction as 
the inspired word of the Supreme what to him are meaningless as 
the Abracadabras of the conjuror in a booth; to go on to the end of 
his days administering holy rites of commemoration and solace to 
simple folk, when he has in his mind at each phrase what dupes are 
these simple folk and how wearisomely counterfeit the rites: and to 
know through all that this is really to be the one business of his pros- 
tituted life, that so dreary and hateful a piece of play-acting will 
make the desperate retrospect of his last hours—here is of a truth 
the very BééAvypa THs Epyuwoews, the abomination of desolation of 
the human spirit indeed. No one will suppose that this is designed 
for the normal type of priest. But it is well to study tendencies in 
their extreme catastrophe, and this is only the catastrophe, in one of 
its many shapes, of the fatal doctrine that money, position, power, 
philanthropy, or any of the thousand seductive masks of the pseudo- 
expedient, may carry a man away from love of truth and yet leave 
him internally unharmed. The depravation which follows the 
trucking of intellectual freedom and self-respect for money, attends 
in its degree each other departure from disinterested following of 
truth, and each other substitution of convenience, whether public 
or private, in its place. 


To pass on to less sinister forms of this abnegation of intellectual 
responsibity. In the opening sentences of the first chapter we spoke 
of a wise suspense in forming opinions, a wise reserve in expressing 
them, and a wise tardiness in trying to realise them. Thus we meant 
to mark out the three independent provinces of compromise, each of 
them being the subject of considerations that either do not apply at 
all, or else apply in a different degree, to the other two. Disingen- 
uousness or self-illusion, arising from a depressing deference to the 
existing state of things, or to what is immediately practicable, or to 
what other people would think of us if they knew our thoughts, is 
the result of compromising truth in the matter of forming and hold- 
ing opinions. Positive simulation is the consequence of an unlawful 
willingness to compromise in the matter of avowing and publishing 
them. Pusillanimity or want of faith is the vice that belongs to 
unlawful compromise in the department of action and realisation. 
This is not merely a division arranged for convenience of discussion. 
It goes to the root of conduct and character, and is the key to the 
present mood of our society. It is always a hardy thing to attempt 
to throw a complex matter into very simple form, but we should say 
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that the want of energy and definiteness in contemporary opinions, 
of which we first complained, is due mainly to the notion that if a 
subject is not ripe for practical treatment, you and I are therefore 
entirely relieved from the duty of having clear ideas about it, and that 
if the majority cling to an opinion, it is waste of time to ask whether 
that is the sound and right opinion or the reverse. This notion, which 
springs from a confusion of the three fields of compromise with one 
another, reigns almost without dispute. The devotion to the prac- 
tical aspect of truth is in such excess as to make people habitually 
deny that it can be worth while to form an opinion which is at the 
moment incapable of realisation, because there is no direct prospect 
of inducing a sufficient number of persons to share it. ‘ We are 
quite willing to think that your view is the right one, and would 
produce all the improvements for which you hope; but then there 
is not the smallest chance of persuading the only persons able to 
carry out the view; why therefore discuss it?” How wofully 
familiar we are with such talk as this! As if the mere possibility 
of the view being a right one did not obviously entitle it to discus- 
sion, the only process by which people are likely to be induced to 
accept it, or else to find good grounds for finally dismissing it. It 
is precisely because we believe that opinion, and opinion only, can 
effect great permanent changes, that we ought to be careful to keep 
opinion honest, wholesome, fearless, and independent. Take the poli- 
tical field. Politicians and newspapers almost systematically refuse to 
talk about a new idea, which is not capable of being at once embodied 
in a bill and receiving the royal assent before the following August. 
There is something infinitely contemptible, seen from the ordinary 
standards of intellectual integrity, in the position of a minister 
who waits to make up his mind whether a given measure, say the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, is in itself desirable, until the 
official who runs meritoriously up and down the backstairs of the 
party tells him that the measure is practicable and required in the 
interests of the band. It would be hard to decide which is the more 
discreditable and demoralising sight,—a leader lavishly panegyrised 
for his highmindedness in suffering himself to be driven into his 
convictions by his party, or a party extolled for its political tact in 
suffering itself to be forced out of its convictions by its leader. The 
education of chiefs by followers, and of followers by chiefs, into the 
abandonment in a month of the traditions of centuries or the princi- 
ples of a lifetime, may conduce to the rapid and easy working of the 
machine, and it marks a triumph of the political spirit which the 
author of Zhe Prince might have admired. It is certainly deadly to 
habits of intellectual self-respect in the society which allows itself 
to be amused by the cajolery and legerdemain of its rulers. 

Of course there are excellent reasons why a statesman immersed 
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in the actual conduct of affairs, should confine his attention to the 
work which his hand finds todo. But the fact that leading states- 
men are of necessity so absorbed in the tasks of the hour, furnishes 
all the better reason why as many other people as possible should 
busy themselves in helping to prepare opinion for the practical 
application of unfamiliar but weighty and promising suggestions, by 
constant and ready discussion of them upon their merits. As a 
matter of fact it is not the men most occupied who are usually most 
deaf to new ideas; it is the loungers of politics, the quidnuncs, 
gossips, bustling idlers, who are most industrious in stifling discus- 
sion by protests against the waste of time and loss of force involved 
in talking about proposals which are not exactly ready to be voted 
on. As it is, everybody knows that questions are inadequately dis- 
cussed, or often not discussed at all, on the ground that the time is 
not yet come for their solution, and then when some unforeseen per- 
turbation or the natural course of things forces on the time for their 
solution, they are settled in a slovenly, imperfect, and often down- 
right vicious manner, from the fact that opinion has not been pre- 
pared for solving them in an efficient and perfect manner. The so- 
called settlement of the question of national education is the most 
recent and most deplorable illustration of what comes of refusing to 
examine impracticable ideas; and perhaps we may venture to pro- 
phesy that the disendowment of the national church will supply the 
next illustration on an imposing scale. Gratuitous primary instruc- 
tion, and the representation of minorities, are two other matters of 
signal importance, which comparatively few men will consent to dis- 
cuss seriously and patiently, and for our indifference to which we 
shall one day surely smart. A judicious and cool writer has said 
that ‘‘an opinion gravely professed by a man of sense and education 
demands always respectful consideration demands and actually 
receives it from those whose own sense and education give them a 
correlative right ; and whoever offends against this sort of courtesy 
may fairly be deemed to have forfeited the privileges it secures.” * 
That is the least part of the matter. The serious mischief is the loss 
and prodigal waste of good ideas. 

The evil of which we have been speaking comes of not seeing the 
great truth that it is worth while to take pains to find out the best 
way of doing a given task, even if you suspect ever so strongly that 
it will ultimately be done in a worse way. And so also in spheres 
of thought away from the political sphere, it is worth while to scorn 
delights and live laborious days in order to make as sure as we can 
of having the best opinion, even if we know that this opinion has 
an infinitely small chance of being speedily or ever accepted by the 
majority, or by anybody but ourselves. Truth and wisdom have to 


(1) Isaac Taylor’s Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 226. 
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bide their time and then take their chance after all. The most that 
the individual can do is to seek them for himself, even if he seek 
alone. And if it is the most, it is also the least. In our present 
mood we seem not to feel this. We misunderstand the considera- 
tions which should rightly lead us in practice to surrender some 
of what we desire in order to secure the rest, and rightly make 
us acquiesce in a second-best course of action in order to avoid 
stagnation or retrogression. We misunderstand all this, and go on 
to suppose that there are the same grounds why we should in our 
own minds acquiesce in second-best opinions, and mix a little alloy 
of conventional expression with the too fine ore of conviction, and 
take up with beliefs that we strongly suspect to be of more than 
equivocal authenticity, but into whose antecedents we do not greatly 
care to inquire because they stand so well with the general public. 
This is compromise or economy or management of the first of the 
three kinds of which we are talking. It is economy applied to the 
formation of opinion, compromise or management in making up one’s 
mind. 

The lawfulness or expediency of it turns mainly, like the other 
two kinds of compromise, upon the relative rights of the majority 
and the minority, and upon the respect which is owing from the 
latter to the former. It is a very easy thing for people endowed 
with the fanatical temperament, or demoralised by the habit of 
looking at society exclusively from the juridical point of view, to 
insist that no respect at all, except the respect that arises from 
being too weak to have your own way, is due from either to the 
other. This shallow and mischievous notion rests either on a 
misinterpretation of the experience of civilised societies, or else on 
nothing more creditable than an arbitrary and unreflecting temper. 
Those who have thought most carefully and disinterestedly about the 
matter, are agreed that in advanced societies the expedient course is 
that no portion of the community should insist on imposing its own 
will upon any other portion, except in matters which are vitally 
connected with the maintenance of the social union. The question 
where this vital connection begins is open to much discussion, but 
wherever the line is drawn defining the sphere of legitimate inter- 
ference, whether at self-regarding acts or in some other condition 
and element of conduct, not only abstract speculation, but the 
practical and spontaneous tact of the world has decided that there 
are limits, alike in the interest of majority and minority, to the 
rights of either to disturb the other. In other words, it is expedient 
in certain affairs that the will of the majority should be absolutely 
binding, while in affairs of a different order it should count for 
nothing, or as nearly nothing as the sociable dependence of a man 
on his fellows will permit. 
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Our thesis is this. In the positive endeavour to realise an opinion, 
to convert a theory into a practice, it may be and very often is 
highly expedient to defer to the prejudices of the majority, to move 
very slowly, to defer to the conditions of the status quo, to practise 
the very utmost sobriety, self-restraint, and conciliatoriness. The 
mere expression of opinion, in the next place, the avowal of 
dissent from received notions, the refusal to conform to language 
which implies the acceptance of such notions,—this rests on a 
different footing; here the reasons for respecting the wishes and 
sentiments of the majority are far less strong, though, as we shall 
presently see, such reasons certainly exist, and will weigh with all 
well-considering men. Finally, in the formation of an opinion as to 
the abstract preferableness of one course of action over another, or as 
to the truth or falsehood or right significance of a proposition, the 
fact that the majority of one’s contemporaries lean in the other 
direction is naught, and but as dust in the balance. In making up 
our minds as to what would be the wisest line of policy if it were 
practicable, we have nothing to do with the circumstance that it is 
not practicable. And in settling with ourselves whether propositions 
purporting to state matters of fact are true or not, we have to 
consider how far they are conformable to the evidence, and we have 
nothing to do with the comfort and solace which they would be 
likely to bring to others or ourselves if they were taken as true. 

A nominal assent to this truth will be instantly given even by 
those who in practice systematically disregard it. The difficulty of 
transforming that nominal assent into a reality is enormous in such 
a2 community as ours, for the tolerably obvious reason which I 
shortly mentioned in a previous passage. Of all societies since the 
Roman Republic, and not even excepting the Roman Republic, 
England has been the most emphatically and essentially political. 
She has passed through military phases and through religious 
phases, but they have been transitory, and the great central stream 
of national life has flowed in political channels. The political life 
has been stronger than any other, deeper, wider, more persistent, 
more successful. The wars which built up our far-spreading empire 
were not waged with designs of military conquest; they were 
mostly wars for a market. The great spiritual emancipation of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries figures in our history partly as 
an accident, partly as an intrigue, partly as a raid of nobles in 
search of spoil, and it was hardly until the reformed doctrine became 
associated with analogous ideas and corresponding precepts in 
government that people felt at home with it and really interested in 
it. One great tap-root of our national increase has been the growth 
of self-government, or government by deliberative bodies, represent- 
ing opposed principles and conflicting interests ; and with the system 
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of self-government has grown the habit—not of tolerance precisely, 
for Englishmen when in earnest are as little in love with tolerance 
as Frenchmen or any other people, but—of giving way to the will 
of the majority, so long as they remain a majority, for the simple 
reason that on any other terms the participation of large numbers of 
people in the control and arrangement of public affairs immediately 
becomes unworkable. The gradual concentration of power in the 
hands of a supreme deliberative body, the active share of so many 
thousands of persons in choosing and controlling its members, the 
close attention with which the proceedings of parliament are followed 
and watched, the kind of dignity that has been lent to parliamentary 
methods by the great importance of the transactions, have all tended 
in the same direction and helped both to fix our strongest and most 
constant interests upon politics, and to ingrain the mental habits 
proper to politics far more deeply than any other into our general 
constitution and inmost character. 

Thus the political spirit has grown to be the strongest element 
in our national life, the dominant force, extending its influence over 
all our ways of thinking in matters that seem to have least to do 
or nothing at all to do with politics. There has thus been 
engendered among us a real sense of political responsibility, and in 
a corresponding degree has been discouraged what it is the object of 
the present chapter to urge, the sense of intellectual responsibility. 
If it were inevitable that one of these two should always enfeeble 
or exclude the other, if the price of the mental alacrity and open- 
mindedness of the age of Pericles must always be paid in the 
political incompetence of the age of Demosthenes, it would be hard 
to settle which quality ought to be most eagerly encouraged by those 
who have most to do with the spiritual direction of a community. 
No doubt the tone of a long-enduring and imperial society, such as 
Rome was, must be conservative, drastic, positive, hostile to the 
death to every speculative novelty. But then, after all, the per- 
manence of Roman power was only valuable to mankind because it 
ensured the spread of civilising ideas which had originated among 
peoples so characteristically devoid of the sovereign faculty of 
political coherency, as were the Greeks and the Jews. To the 
Greeks, it is true, we owe not only ideas of the highest speculative 
fertility, but actual political institutions; still, we should hardly 
point to Greek history for the most favourable examples of their 
stable working. Practically and as a matter of history, a society 
is seldom at the same time successfully energetic both in temporals 
and spirituals; seldom prosperous alike in seeking abstract truth 
and nursing the political spirit. There is a decisive preponderance 
in one direction or the other, and the equal balance between free 
and active thinking and coherent practical energy in a community 
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seems too hard to sustain. The vast military and political strength 
of Germany, for instance, did not exist and was scarcely anticipated 
in men’s minds during the time of her most strenuous passion for 
abstract truth and deeper learning and new criticism. Never was 
political and national interest in France so debilitated, so extinct, 
as it was during the Regency and the reign of Lewis XV., and her 
intellectual interest was never so vivid, so fruitful, or so widely felt. 
But it is at least well, and more than that, it is an indispensable 
condition of social well-being, that the divorce between political 
responsibility and intellectual responsibility, between respect for what 
is instantly practicable and search after what is only important in 
thought, should not be too complete and universal. For even if there 
were no other objection, the undisputed predominance of the political 
spirit has a plain tendency to limit the subjects in which the men 
animated by it can take a real interest. All matters fall out of sight, 
or at least fall into a secondary place, which do not bear more or less 
directly and patently upon the material and structural welfare of the 
community ; and in this way the members of the community miss 
the most bracing, widening, and elevated of the whole range of 
influences that create great characters. First, they lose sincere con- 
cern about the great questions which the human mind has raised up 
for itself: and second, they lose a fearless desire to reach the true 
answers to them, or if no certain answers should prove to be within 
reach, then at any rate to be satisfied on good grounds that this is so. 
Such questions are not at once and directly seen by commonplace 
minds to be of social import, and so they and all else that is not 
obviously connected with the machinery of society, give way in the 
public consideration to what is unmistakably so connected with it. 
Again, even minds that are not commonplace are affected for the 
worse by the same spirit. They are aware of the existence of the 
great speculative subjects and of their importance, but the pressure 
of the political spirit on such men makes them afraid of the conclu- 
sions to which free inquiry might bring them, and accordingly they 
abstain from inquiry, and dread nothing so much as making up their 
minds. They see reasons for thinking that, if they applied themselves 
seriously to the formation of true opinions in this or that department, 
they would come to conclusions which, though likely to make their 
way in the course of some centuries, are wholly unpopular now, and 
would ruin the influence of anybody suspected of accepting or even 
of so much as leaning towards them. Life, they reflect, is short ; 
missionaries do not pass for a very agreeable class, nor martyrs for a 
very sensible class; one can only do a trifling amount of good in the 
world at best; it is moral suicide to throw away any chance of 
achieving even that trifle; and therefore it is best not only not to 
express, but not to take the trouble to acquire, right views in this 
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quarter or that, and to draw clear away from such or such a region 
of thought for the sake of keeping peace on earth and superficial 
good will among men. 

It would be too harsh to stigmatize such a train of thought as self- 
seeking and hypocritical. It is the natural product of the political 
spirit, the spirit which is incessantly thinking of consequences and 
the immediately feasible. There is nothing in the mere dread of 
losing it, to hinder influence from being well employed, so far as it 
goes. But one can hardly overrate the ill consequences of this par- 
ticular kind of management, this unspoken bargaining with the little 
circle of his fellows which constitutes a man’s world, that if he may 
retain his place among them as preacher or teacher, he will forego his 
birthright of free exploration, and the duty which attaches to every 
intelligent man of having some clear ideas, even though only provi- 
sional ones, upon the greatest subjects of human interest, and of 
deliberately preferring these, whatever they may be, to their oppo- 
sites. Either an individual or a community is fatally dwarfed by 
any such limitation of the field in which a man is free to use his 
mind—a limitation not prescribed by absorption in one set of subjects 
rather than another, nor by insufficient preparation for the discussion 
of certain subjects, nor by indolence nor incuriousness, but solely by 
apprehension of the conclusions to which such use of the mind might 
bring the too courageous seeker. If there were no other ill effect, 
this kind of limitation would at least have the radical disadvantage 
of dulling the edge of responsibility, of deadening the sharp sense of 
personal answerableness either to a God, or to society, or to a man’s 
own conscience and intellectual self-respect. 

How momentous a disadvantage this is, we can best know by con- 
templating the characters which lighted up the times when men were 
devoutly persuaded that their eternal salvation depended on their 
having true beliefs, and that any slackness in finding out which 
beliefs are the true ones would have to be answered for before the 
throne of Almighty God at the sure risk and peril of everlasting 
damnation. To what quarter in the bright historic firmament can 
we turn our eyes with such certainty of being stirred and elevated, 
of thinking better of human life and the worth of those who have 
been most deeply penetrated by its seriousness, as to the annals of 
the intrepid spirits whom the Protestant doctrine of indefeasible 
personal responsibility brought to the front in Germany in the six- 
teenth century, and in England and Scotland in the seventeenth ? 
It is not their fanaticism, still less is it their theology, which makes 
the great Puritan chiefs of England and the stern Covenanters of 
Scotland so heroic in our sight ; it is the fact that they sought truth 
and ensued it, not thinking of the practicable nor cautiously count- 
ing majorities and minorities, but each pondering and searching so 
“‘as ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.”’ 
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It is no adequate answer to urge that this awful consciousness of a 
divine presence and supervision has ceased to be the living fact it 
once was. That partly explains, but it certainly does not justify, our 
present lassitude. For the ever-wakeful eye of celestial power is 
not the only conceivable stimulus to responsibility. To pass from 
those grim heroes of Protestantism to the French philosophers of the 
last century is a wide leap in a hundred respects, yet they too were 
pricked by the cestrus of intellectual responsibility. Their doctrine 
was dismally insufficient, and sometimes, as we have often pointed out, 
it was directly vicious ; their daily lives were surrounded by much 
shabbiness and many meannesses. But after all no temptation and 
no menace, no pains or penalties for thinking about certain subjects, 
and no rewards for turning to think about something else, could 
divert such men as Diderot and Voltaire from their alert and stren- 
uous search after such truth as could be vouchsafed to their 
imperfect lights. A catastrophe followed, it is true, but the mis- 
fortunes which attended it were due more to the champions of 
tradition and authority than to the soldiers of emancipation. Even 
in the case of the latter they were due to an inadequate doctrine and 
not at all either to their sense of the necessity of free speculation 
and inquiry, or to the intrepidity with which they obeyed the 
promptings of such a sense. 

Perhaps the latest attempt of a considerable kind to suppress the 
political spirit in non-political concerns was the famous movement 
which had its birth a generation ago among the grey quadrangles 
and ancient gardens of Oxford, “the sweet city with her dreaming 
spires,” where there has ever been so much detachment from the 
world, alongside of the coarsest and fiercest hunt after the grosser 
prizes of the world. No one has much less sympathy with the 
direction of the Tractarian revival than the present writer, in whose 
Oxford days the star of Newman had set, and the sun of Mill had 
risen in its stead. And it is needful to distinguish the fervid and 
strong spirits with whom the revival began, from the poor mimics of 
our later day. No doubt the mere occasion of Tractarianism was 
political. Its leaders were alarmed at the designs imputed to the 
newly reformed parliament of disestablishing the Anglican church, 
and asked themselves the question, which I will put in their own 
words (Tract i.)—‘ Should the government of the country so far 
forget their God as to cut off the church, to deprive it of its tem- 
poral honours and substance, on what will you rest the claims to 
respect and attention which you make upon your flock?’’ But in 
answering this question they speedily found themselves, as might 
have been expected, at the opposite pole of thought from things 
political, and the whole strength of their appeal to members of the 
church lay in men’s weariness of the high and dry optimism which 
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presents the existing order of things as the noblest possible, and the 
undisturbed way of the majority as the way of salvation. Apostolical 
succession and Sacramentalism may not have been in themselves pro- 
gressive ideas, but the spirit which welcomed them had at least the 
virtue of taking away from Cesar the things that are not Cxsar’s. 

Glaring as were the intellectual faults of the Oxford movement, 
it was at least a recognition in a very forcible way of the doctrine 
that spiritual matters are not to be settled by the dicta of a political 
council, that a man is answerable at his own peril for having found 
truth, and that he must reckon with a judge who will not account 
the status quo nor the convenience of a cabinet a good plea for 
indolent acquiescence in theological error. It ended, in the case of 
its most vigorous champions, in a final and deliberate putting out of 
the eyes of the understanding, and the last act of assertion of personal 
responsibility was a headlong acceptance of the responsibility of 
tradition and the church. This was deplorable enough. But apart 
from other advantages incidental to the Tractarian movement, such 
as the attention which it was the means of drawing to history and 
the organic connection between present and past, it had, we repeat, 
the merit of being an effective protest against what may be called 
the House of Commons’ view of human life—a view excellent in its 
place, but most blighting and dwarfing out of it. It was, what 
every sincere uprising of the better spirit in men and women must 
always be, an effective protest against the leaden tyranny of the man 
of the world and the so-called practical person. The man of the 
world despises Catholics for taking their religious opinions on trust 
and being the slaves of tradition ; as if he had himself formed his 
own most important opinions either in religion or anything else. 
He laughs at them for their superstitious awe of the Church; as if 
his own inward awe of the majority were one whit less of a super- 
stition.. He mocks their deference for the past; as if his own 
absorbing deference to the present were one tittle better bottomed 
or a jot more respectable. The modern emancipation will profit us 
very little, if the status quo is to be fastened round our necks with 
the despotic authority of a heavenly dispensation, and if in the stead 
of ancient Scriptures we are to accept the plenary inspiration of 
majorities. 

It may be urged that if, as it is the object of the present chapter 
to state, there are opinions which a man should form for himself, and 
which it may yet be expedient that he should not only be slow to 
attempt to realise in practical life, but sometimes even slow to express, 
then we are demanding from him the performance of a troublesome 
duty, while we are taking from him the only motives which could 
really induce him to perform it. If, it may be asked, I am not to 
carry my notions into practice, nor try to induce others to accept 
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them, nor even boldly publish them, why in the name of all economy 
of force should I take so much pains in forming opinions which are 
after all on these conditions very likely to come to nothing? The 
answer to this is that opinions do not come to nothing, even if the 
man who holds them should never see fit to publish them. For one 
thing, as we shall see in our next division, the conditions which 
make against frank declaration of our convictions are of rare 
occurrence. And, apart from this, convictions may well exert a 
most decisive influence over our conduct, even if reasons exist or 
seem to exist for not pressing them on others. Though themselves 
invisible to the outer world, they may yet operate with magnetic 
force upon other parts of our belief which the outer world does see, 
and upon the whole of our dealings with it. 

Whether we are good or bad, it is only a broken and incoherent 
fragment of our whole personality that even those who are intimate 
with us, much more the common world, ever come into contact with. 
The important thing is that the personality itself should be as little as 
possible broken, incoherent, and fragmentary ; that reasoned and con- 
sistent opinions should back a firm will, and independent convictions 
inspire the intellectual self-respect and strenuous self-possession which 
the clamour of majorities and the silent yet ever-pressing force of the 
status quo are equally powerless to shake. Character is doubtless of 
far more importance than mere intellectual opinion, and we only too 
often see highly rationalised convictions in persons of low purpose or 
weak motives. But while fully recognising this, and the sort of 
possible reality which lies at the root of such a phrase as “ godless 
intellect” or ‘intellectual devils ”—though the phrase has no reality 
when it is used by self-seeking politicians or prelates—yet it is well 
to remember the very obvious truth that opinions are at least an 
extremely important part of character, and that, as it is sometimes 
put, what we think has a close connection with what we are. The 
consciousness of haying reflected seriously and conclusively on 
important questions, whether social or spiritual, augments dignity 
while it does not lessen humility, and in one sense taking thought 
can add a cubit to our stature. Opinions which we may not feel 
bound or even permitted to press on other people are not the less 
forces for being latent. They shape ideals, and it is ideals that 
inspire conduct, though from afar; and though he who possesses 
them may not presume to take the world into his confidence. 
Finally, unless a man follows out ideas to their full conclusion 
without fear what the conclusion may be, whether he thinks it 
expedient to make his thought and its goal fully known or not, it is 
impossible that he should acquire a commanding grasp of principles. 
And acommanding grasp of principles, whether they are public or not, 
is at the very root of coherency of character. It raises mediocrity to 
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a level with the highest talents, if these talents are in company with 
a disposition that allows the little prudences of the hour incessantly 
to obscure the persistent laws of things. These persistencies, if a 
man has once satisfied himself of their direction and mastered their 
bearings and application, are just as cogent and valuable a guide to 
conduct, whether he publishes them ad urbem et orbem, or esteems 
them too strong meat for people who have through indurated use 
and wont lost the courage of facing unexpected truths. 

One conspicuous result of the failure to see that our opinions have 
roots to them, independently of the feelings which either majorities 
or other portions of the people around us may entertain about them, 
is that neither political nor any other serious branches of opinion 
engage us in their loftiest or most deep-reaching forms. The advo- 
cate of a given theory of government or society is so misled by a 
wrong understanding of the practice of just and wise compromise in 
applying it, as to forget the noblest and most inspiring shape which 
his theory can be made to assume. To insist on carrying an ideal set 
of principles into execution, where others have rights of dissent, and 
those others persons whose assent is as indispensable to success as it 
is impossible to attain, is the worst of political blunders. But to be 
afraid or ashamed of holding such an ideal set of principles in one’s 
mind in their highest and most abstract expression does more than 
any one other cause to stunt or petrify those elements in character to 
which life owes most of its savour. If a man happens to be a Con- 
servative for instance, it is pitiful that he should think so much 
more of what other people on his side or the other think, than of the 
widest and highest of the ideas on which a Conservative philosophy of 
life and human society reposes ;—such as that the social union is the 
express creation and ordering of the deity; that its movements 
follow his mysterious and fixed dispensation; that the church and 
the state are convertible terms, and each citizen of the latter is an 
incorporated member of the former; that conscience if perversely 
and misguidedly self-asserting has no rights against the decrees of 
the conscience of the nation; that it is the most detestable of crimes 
to perturb the pacific order of scciety either by active agitation or 
speculative restlessness ; that descent from a long line of ancestors in 
great station adds an clement of dignity to life, and imposes many 
high obligations. We do not say that these and the rest of the pro- 
positions which make up the true theoretic basis of a Tory creed are 
proper for the hustings or expedient in an election address or a 
speech in parliament, but we do say that if these high and not unin- 
telligible principles, which alone can give to reactionary professions 
any worth or significance, were present in the minds of men who 
speak reactionary language, the country would be spared the igno- 
miny of seeing certain real truths of society degraded at the hands 
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of adventurers and plutocratic parasites into some miserable process 
of “ dishing Whigs.” 

This impoverishment of aims and depravation of principles by the 
triumph of the political spirit outside of its proper sphere, cannot 
unfortunately be restricted to any one set of people in the state. It 
is something in the very atmosphere, which no sanitary cordon can 
limit. Liberalism, too, would be something more generous, more 
attractive—yes, and more practically effective, if its professors and 
champions could allow their sense of what is feasible to be refreshed 
and widened by a more free recognition, however private and unde- 
monstrative, of the theoretic ideas which give their social creed 
whatever life and consistency it may have; such ideas as that the 
conditions of the social union are not a mystery only to be touched 
by miracle, but the results of explicable causes, and susceptible 
of constant modification ; that the thoughts of wise and patriotic 
men should be perpetually turned towards the improvement of these 
conditions in every direction; that contented acquiescence in the 
ordering that has come down to us from the past is selfish and anti- 
social, because amid the ceaseless change that is inevitable in a 
growing organism the institutions of the past demand progressive 
re-adaptations ; that such improvements are most likely to be secured 
in the greatest abundance by limiting the sphere of authority, 
extending that of free individuality, and steadily striving after the 
bestowal, so far as the nature of things will ever permit it, of 
equality of opportunity ; that while there is dignity in ancestry, a 
modern society is only safe in proportion as it summons capacity to 
its public counsels; that such a society to endure must progress, that 
progress on its political side means more than anything else the sub- 
stitution of Justice as a governing idea instead of Privilege, and that 
the best guarantee for justice in public dealings is the participation 
in their own government of the people most likely to suffer from in- 
justice. This is not an exhaustive account of the progressive doctrine, 
and we have nothing to say as to its soundness. We only submit 
that if those who use the watchwords of Liberalism were to return 
upon its principles, instead of dwelling exclusively on practical com- 
promises, the tone of public life would be immeasurably raised, and 
the cause of progress would be less systematically balked of the 
victories that are best worth gaining, and mean something more than 
mere exits and entrances on the theatre of office. We should not 
see in the mass of parliamentary candidates—and they are important 
people, because every Englishman with any ambition is a parlia- 
mentary candidate, actual or potential—that grave anxiety, that 
sober rigour, that immense caution, which are all so really laughable, 
because the men are only anxious lest they should make a mistake in 
finding out what the majority of their constituents would like them 
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to think; only rigorous against those who are indiscreet enough to 
press a principle against the beck of a whip or a wire-puller; and 
only very cautious not so much lest their opinion should be wrong, 
as lest it should not pay. 

Indolence and timidity have united to popularise among us a 
flaccid latitudinarianism which thinks itself a benign tolerance for 
the opinions of others, but is in truth only a pretentious form of 
being without settled opinions of our own, and without any desire to 
settle them. No one can complain of the want of speculative 
activity at the present time in a certain way. The air, at a certain 
social elevation, is as full as it has ever been of ideas, theories, pro- 
blems, possible solutions, suggested questions, and proffered answers. 
But then they are at large, without cohesion, so apt to be the objects 
even in the more instructed minds of not much more than dilettante 
interest. We see in solution an immense number of notions which 
people think it quite unnecessary to precipitate in the form of con- 
victions. We constantly hear the age lauded for its tolerance, for 
its candour, for its openness of mind, for the readiness with which a 
hearing is given to ideas that forty years ago, or even less than that, 
would have excluded persons suspected of holding them from decent 
society, and in fact did so exclude them. Before, however, we con- 
gratulate ourselves too warmly on this, let us be quite sure that we 
are not mistaking for tolerance what is really nothing more creditable 
than indifference. These two attitudes of mind, which are so vitally 
unlike in their real quality, are so hard to distinguish in their outer 
seeming. 

One is led to suspect that carelessness is the right name for what 
looks like reasoned toleration, by such a line of consideration as the 
following. It is justly said that at the bottom of all the great dis- 
cussions of modern society lie the two momentous questions, first 
whether there is a God, and second whether the soul is immortal: 
in other words, whether our fellow-creatures are the highest beings 
who take an interest in us or in whom we need take an interest ; and, 
then, whether life in this world is the only life of which we shall 
ever be conscious. When people are talking of evolution, and the 
origin of species, and the experiential or intuitional source of ideas, 
and the utilitarian or transcendental basis of moral obligation, these 
are the questions which they really have in their minds. Now in 
spite of the scientific activity of the day, nobody is likely to contend 
that men are pressed keenly in their souls by any poignant stress of 
spiritual tribulation in the face of the two supreme enigmas; that 
there is much of that striving and wrestling and bitter agonizing 
which whole societies of men have felt before now on questions of far 
less tremendous import. Ours, as has been truly said, is “a time of 
loud disputes and weak convictions.’ In a generation deeply 
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impressed by a sense of intellectual responsibility this could not be. 
As it is, even superior men are better pleased to play about the 
height of these great arguments, to fly in busy intellectual sport from 
side to side, from aspect to aspect, than they are intent on resolving 
what after all the discussion comes to, and to which solution, when 
everything has been heard and said, the balance of truth really seems 
to incline. There are too many giggling epigrams, people are too 
willing to look on collections of mutually hostile opinions with merely 
the same kind of curiosity which they bestow on a collection of mutu- 
ally hostile beasts in a menagerie, without the least predilection for 
one rather than another. If they were truly alive to the duty of con- 
clusiveness, or to the inexpressible magnitude of the subjects which 
nominally occupy their minds but really only exercise their tongues, 
this elegant Pyrrhonism would be impossible, and this lighthearted 
neutrality most unendurable. 

Well has the illustrious Pascal said with reference to one of the two 
great issues of the modern controversy :—‘‘ The immortality of the soul 
is a thing that concerns us so closely and touches us so profoundly, 
that one must have lost all feeling to be indifferent as to knowing 
how the matter is. All our actions and all our thoughts must follow 
such different paths, according as there are eternal goods to hope for 
or are not, that it is impossible to take a step with sense and judg- 
ment, without regulating it in view of this point, which ought to be 
our first object. . . . . I can have nothing but compassion for those 
who groan and travail in this doubt with all sincerity, who look on 
it as the worst of misfortunes, and who, sparing no pains to escape 
from it, make of this search their chief and most serious employment. 
. . .- He who doubts and searches not is at the same time a grievous 
wrongdoer and a grievously unfortunate man. If along with this he 
is tranquil and self-satisfied, if he publishes his contentment to the 
world and plumes himself upon it, and if it is this very state of doubt 
which he makes the subject of his joy and vanity—I have no terms 
in which to describe so extravagant a creature.”* Who except a 
member of the school of the extravagant creatures themselves would 
deny that Pascal’s irritation was most wholesome and righteous ? 

Jf in reply to this we are confronted by our own doctrine of intel- 
lectual responsibility interpreted in a directly opposite sense, and 
reminded of the long array of difficulties that interfere between us 
and knowledge in that tremendous matter, and of objections that 
rise in such perplexing force to an answer either one way or the 
other, and finally are dispatched with a eulogy of caution and a 
censure of too great heat after certainty, we may answer that there 
isa kind of Doubt not without search, but after and at the end of 
search, which is not open to Pascal’s just reproaches against the 

(1) Pensées, II. Art. ii. 
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more ignoble and frivolous kind. And this too has been described 
for us by a subtle doctor of Pascal’s communion. “Are there 
pleasures of Doubt, as well as of Inference and Assent? In one 
sense there are. Not indeed if doubt means ignorance, uncertainty, 
or hopeless suspense; but there is a certain grave acquiescence in 
ignorance, a recognition of our impotence to solve momentous and 
urgent questions, which has a satisfaction of its own. After high 
aspirations, after renewed endeavours, after bootless toil, after long 
wanderings, after hope, effort, weariness, failure, painfully alter- 
nating and recurring, it is an immense relief to the exhausted mind 
to be able to say, ‘At length I know that I can know nothing about 
anything.’ ... Ignorance remains the evil which it ever was, but some- 
thing of the peace of certitude is gained in knowing the worst, and 
in having reconciled the mind to the endurance of it.”* Precisely, 
and what one would say of our own age is that it will not 
deliberately face this knowledge of the worst, and so misses the 
peace of certitude, and not only its peace, but the strength and 
coherency that follow strict acceptance of the worst—which is after 
all the best within reach. 


Those who are in earnest when they blame too great haste after 
certainty, do in reality mean us to embrace certainty, only in 
favour of the vulgar opinions. They only see the prodigious 


difficulties of the controversy, when you do not incline to their own 
side in it ; and only panegyrise caution and the strictly provisional, 
when they suspect that intrepidity and love of the conclusive would 
lead them to unwelcome shores. These persons, however, whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, have no longer much influence over the 
most active part of the national intelligence. Whether permanently 
or not, resolute orthodoxy, however prosperous it may seem among the 
uncultivated rich, has lost its hold upon thought, for thought has 
become dispersive, and all the centrifugal forces of the human mind 
among those who think seriously have for the time become dominant 
and supreme. No one, I suppose, imagines that the singular ecclesi- 
astical revival which is now going on, is accompanied by any revival 
of real and reasoned belief; or that the opulent manufacturers who 
subscribe so generously for restored cathedral fabrics and the like, 
have been moved by the apologetics of Aids to Fuith and the Christian 
Kyidence Society. 

Obviously only three ways of dealing with the great problems of 
which we have spoken are compatible with a strong and well- 
bottomed character. We may affirm that there is a supreme deity 
with definable attributes, and a conscious state and continued per- 
sonality after the dissolution of the body. Or we may deny. Or we 
may assure ourselves that we have no faculties enabling us on good 


(1) Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent, p. 201. 
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and sufficient evidence either to deny or affirm. Intellectual self- 
respect and all the qualities derivative from that, may well go with 
any one of these three courses decisively followed and consistently 
applied in framing a rule of life and a settled scheme of its aims and 
motives. Why do we say that intellectual self-respect is not 
vigorous, nor the sense of intellectual responsibility and truthfulness 
and coherency quick and wakeful among us? Because so many 
people, even among those who might be expected to know better, 
speak as if they affirmed, and act as if they denied, and in their 
hearts cherish a slovenly sort of suspicion that we can neither deny 
nor affirm. It may be said that this comes to much the same thing as 
if they had formally decided in the last or neutral sense. It is not 
so. This illegitimate union of three contradictories fritters character 
away, breaks it up into discordant parts, and dissolves that leavening 
sincerity and free and cheerful boldness which come of harmonious 
principles of faith and action, and without which men cannot walk 
as confident lovers of justice and truth. 


The consequences of the strength of the political spirit are not all 
direct, nor does its strength by any means spring solely from its 
indulgence to the less respectable elements of character, such as 
languor, extreme pliableness, superficiality. On the contrary it has 
an indirect influence in removing the only effective restraint to the 
excesses of some qualities which, when duly directed and limited, are 
among the most precious parts of our mental constitution. ‘The poli- 
tical spirit is the great force in throwing love of truth and accurate 
reasoning into a secondary place. This achievement has indirectly 
countenanced the postponement of*intellectual methods and the dimi- 
nution of the sense of intellectual responsibility by a school that is 
anything rather than political. Ambrose’s famous saying, that “ it 
hath not pleased the Lord to give his people salvation in dialectic,” 
has a profound meaning far beyond its application to theology; and 
it is deeply true that our ruling convictions are less the product of 
ratiocination than of sympathy, imagination, usage, tradition. But 
from this it does not follow that the reasoning faculties are to be 
further discouraged. On the contrary, just because the other 
elements are so strong that they can be trusted to take care of them- 
selves, is it expedient to give special countenance to the intellectual 
habits which alone can check and rectify the constantly aberrating 
tendencies of sentiment on the one side, and custom on the other. 
This remark brings us to another type, of whom it is not irrelevant 
to speak shortly in this place. 

If there are some who compromise their real opinions, or the 
chance of reaching truth, for the sake of gain, there are far more 
who shrink from giving their intelligence free play for the sake of 
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keeping undisturbed certain luxurious spiritual sensibilities. This 
choice of emotional gratification before truth and upright dealing 
with one’s own understanding, creates a character that is certainly 
far less unlovely than those who sacrifice their intellectual integrity 
to mere material convenience. The moral flaw is less palpable and 
less gross. Yet here too there is the stain of intellectual improbity, 
and it is perhaps all the more mischievous for being partly hidden 
under the mien of spiritual exaltation. 

There is in literature no more seductive illustration of this 
seductive type than Rousseau’s renowned character of the Savoyard 
Vicar—penetrated with scepticism as to the attributes of the deity, 
the meaning of the holy rites, the authenticity of the sacred docu- 
ments; yet full of reverence, and ever respecting in silence what 
he could neither reject nor understand. ‘The essential worship,” 
he says, “is the worship of the heart. God never rejects this 
homage, under whatever form it be offered to him. In old days I 
used to say mass with the levity which in time infects even the 
gravest things when we do them too often. Since acquiring my 
new principles [of reverential scepticism] I celebrate it with more 
veneration: I am overcome by the majesty of the Supreme Being, 
by his presence, by the insufficiency of the human mind, which 
conceives so ill what pertains to its author. When I approach the 
moment of consecration, I collect myself for performing the act 
with all the feelings required by the Church and the majesty of 
the Sacrament: I strive to annihilate my reason before the Supreme 
Intelligence, saying, Who art thou that thou shouldst measure 
infinite power ?”’* 





The Savoyard Vicar is not simply imaginary. The acquiescence in 
indefinite ideas for the sake of comforted emotions, and the abnega- 
tion of strong convictions in order to make room for free and 
plenteous effusion, have for us all the marks of a too-familiar reality. 
Such a doctrine is an every-day plea for self-deception, and a current 
justification for illusion even among some of the finer spirits. They 
have persuaded themselves not only that the life of the religious 
emotions is the highest life, but that it is independent of the intel- 
lectual forms with which history happens to have associated it. 
And so they refine and sophisticate and make havoc with plain and 
honest interpretation, in order to preserve a high serenity of soul 
unperturbed. 

Now, we are not at all concerned to dispute such positions as that 
Feeling is the right starting-point of moral education ; that in forming 
character that appeal should be to the heart rather than tothe under- 
standing ; that the only basis on which our faculties can be har- 
moniously ordered is the preponderance of affection over reason. 


(1) Emile, Bk. iv. 
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These propositions open much grave and complex discussion, and 
they are not to our present purpose, which is to state the evil of the 
notion that a man is warranted in comforting himself with dogmas 
and formularies, which he has first to empty of all definite, precise, 
and clearly determinable significance, before he can get them out of 
the way of his religious sensibilities. Whether Reason or Affection 
is to have the empire in the society of the future, when Reason may 
possibly have no more to discover for us in the region of morals and 
religion, and so will have become emeritus and taken a lower place, 
as of a tutor whose services the human family, being now grown up, 
no longer requires—however this may be, it is at least certain that 
in the meantime the spiritual life of man needs direction quite as 
much as it needs impulse, light quite as much as force, and this 
direction and light can only be safely procured by the free and 
vigorous use of the intelligence. But the intelligence is not free in 
the presence of a mortal fear lest its conclusions should trouble soft 
tranquillity of spirit. There is always hope of a man so long as he 
dwells in the region of the direct categorical proposition and the 
unambiguous term: so long as he does not deny the rightly drawn 
conclusion after accepting the major and minor premisses. This 
may seem a scanty virtue and very easy grace; yet experience shows 
it to be too hard of attainment for those who tamper with the 
disinterestedness of conviction for the sake of luxuriating in the soft- 
ness of spiritual transport without interruption from a syllogism. 
It is true that there are now and then in life as in history noble and 
fair natures that by the silent teaching and unconscious example of 
their own inborn purity, star-like constancy, and great devotion, do 
carry the world about them to further heights of living than can be 
attained by ratiocination. But these, the blameless and loved saints 
of the earth, rise too rarely on our dull horizons to make a rule for 
the world. 


Eprror. 


(To be continued.) 





ALIENATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN COLONIES. 


Pusuic lands can be disposed of in two ways in new colonies— 
they can be sold, as it is done in the United States and, generally, 
in Australia ; or the possession of the land can be made over on 
lease for a long period, as it is practised by the Dutch Govern- 
ment in Java. <A law recently passed by the Dutch Chambers enacts 
that Crown lands can be given out on hereditary lease (Hrbpacht) 
for a term of seventy-five years. In New Zealand it has also 
been enacted that Crown lands may be leased for a term of four- 
teen years, which may be renewed by the Waste Lands Board; 
but the lessee, nevertheless, has the right to purchase the land at 
a price per acre to be fixed by the Board (vide “ An Act for Leasing 
Crown Lands in the Province of Nelson,” 1869 ; amended in 1871). 
The long-lease system for seventy-five, eighty, or ninety years, 
adopted by the Dutch, appears to me preferable to the definite 
alienation of public lands, and even to the short renewable lease, 
with the privilege for the lessee to buy the land. The Dutch have 
governed their colonies with much prudence and foresight, as, among 
others, M. Money has shown in his book on Java, in which he sets 
himseli to demonstrate that this island has been far better adminis- 
tered than British India. 

The subject is of the highest moment, for it should be known in 
what manner the new societies which are being founded at our 
antipodes, with a whole continent before them, are to organize 
their land property. Are they to adopt the regimen of quiritary 
property which we borrowed of Rome, or is it possible for them to 
return to the system of collective land property which was long in 
foree among our ancestors, the Germans, and which was the only 
one known to the primitive nations ? 

An association has been formed in Melbourne under the title of 
“Tand Tenure Reform League of Victoria.” It resumes in the 
following terms the object it has in view:— 

‘1, The immediate cessation of the sale of all Crown lands. 

*¢2, The fee-simple of the public domain to vest in perpetuity in the State 
(that is, the people in their corporate capacity). 

*«3. Occupancy, with fixity of tenure and right of transfer, subject to rental 
for revenue purposes. 

‘4, Land already alienated from the State to be repurchased by the State. 
No resale to individuals to be permitted. 

“<5, The gradual abolition of all indirect taxes whatever. The revenues of 
the State to be derived solely from the rentals of the land.” 


I do not know what extent of authority this association may com- 
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mand in Australia; but John Stuart Mill approved of the object it 
had in view. In a letter dated the 13th of April, 1875, addressed to 
Mr. John Ross, of Melbourne, he said: “I am very glad to see the 
progress of the land tenure movement in Victoria. Now is the time 
to stop the alienation of public lands, before the great mass of them 
is granted away.” This movement was, indeed, in entire conformity 
with the order of ideas which engrossed Mill during the last years 
of his life. I shall endeavour to show how the system of conces- 
sion of public lands adopted by the Dutch Government is to be 
preferred to that which prevails in America and Australia. 

The enormous advantage the State must derive from the return 
of the lands to its possession, at the expiration of the lease, is obvious. 
Actually the State sells at a ridiculous rate—one dollar, or five shillings, 
per acre—lands which half a century hence will be worth a hundred, 
and even two hundred, times as much. Consider the incalculable 
fortune which will devolve on the lords who own the soil on which 
the west-end of London has been erected, at the expiration of the 
leases conceded by their predecessors. Suppose this land belonged to 
the City, is it not obvious that the latter would derive from this pro- 
perty enough to defray all the expenses entailed by the instruction 
of the people, and even other municipal wants, without having 
recourse to taxes? In the new townships of America the sixteenth 
part of the soil is awarded to schools, under the name of ‘ school 
section.” The school-boards alienate these granted lands as rapidly 


a 


as they can, and thus they find some immediate resource; but if 





they gave a lease of a hundred years, instead of final alienation, 
they would actually obtain the same price, and prepare for the 
schools of the future a source of ever-increasing prosperity. At 
the expiration of the lease the land would become the property 
of the township, and it would rent it to those who held it, or to 
others; and henceforth it would draw the rent exactly as Lord 
Westminster does in the West End. This revenue, which would 
augment in proportion to the increase of population and wealth, 
would most likely cover all the township, county, and State expenses. 
Thus, imposts could be dispensed with, and customs and excises 
might be suppressed. Then would the boons of free trade be really 
enjoyed—free beer, free coffee, free wine, free sugar. One can 
readily imagine the impetus which the radical suppression of customs 
would give to industry and commerce and to all exchanges. Such 
was the idea of the founders of political economy, the Physiocrats, 
who were for one single tax based on land. It is also the tendency 
of the modern economists, who recommend the suppression of all 
indirect taxes. 


John Stuart Mill has shown that in a country that progresses the 
revenue increases, not by the action of landlords, but by reason of the 
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general progress of society ; and the result is that the holders of the 
land reap the fruit brought forth by others—a result contrary to 
justice and to the very notion of property :— 

‘* Suppose there is a kind of income that constantly tends to increase without 

any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owner, those owners constituting a 
class in the community whom the natural course of things progressively 
enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on their part; in such a case it 
would be no violation of the principles on which private property is grounded 
if the State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it arises. 
Now this is exactly the case with the rent.”—(Principles of Political Economy, 
vol. ii. p. 380.) 
To put a stop to an injustice, and to restore to the whole of society 
what is really the fruit of its work and of its discoveries, Mr. Mill 
proposed then to place at the disposition of the State, by means of a 
tax, all the excess of profit which did not result from the improve- 
ments due to the landlord. 

This important theory of Mill’s is grounded on facts recognised on 

all sides. Thus, in Belgium the income of the land has doubled 
since 1830, even on soil unimproved by the landowner. The rate of 
agricultural produce has greatly increased ; that of meat and butter 
has doubled; thanks to improved processes of culture, the harvest 
has been much more abundant, and thus the tenant has been enabled 
to pay a constantly increasing rent. After an operation called “ per- 
équation cadastrale,” the State, taking into account the overdue 
surplus acquired by certain lands, has increased the tax imposed on 
these ; and now the land-tax in Belgium rises every year in propor- 
tion with the increase in the value of lands. No doubt the tax does 
not appropriate the whole of the surplus value—far from it; but at 
least the principle is affirmed. At Liége the Echevin of Finances 
proposed to impose a special tax on grounds and houses of which the 
value had exceptionally increased in consequence of any improvement 
executed by the town. No doubt these are very restricted appli- 
cations of Mill’s idea, and it must be admitted that if his system 
were completely, stringently, and, above all, equitably applied, one 
could not but encounter very great difficulties which have been fre- 
quently objected, perhaps with undue exaggeration. Howbcit, all 
such difficulties vanish if the soil belong to the commune. The sur- 
plus value of the land, which becomes manifest by an increase of the 
rent, benefits the whole of the society which has conduced to it, and 
whose legitimate property it is. The land-registrar need not search 
with difficulty and with great chance of mistake by what value each 
domain has increased, and what proportion of this surplus value is the 
product of personal work and of social work. The income naturally 
augments by the law of supply and demand, and in proportion to 
the increase of the profits realised by the tenants ; and the community, 
by drawing the rent, enjoys the surplus value of the land. 
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But, it may be said, if the communities in Australia and America 
get into possession of the soil at the expiration of the leases, this 
state of things amounts to no more nor less than the application of 
communism, and to show how absurd and impracticable is this regi- 
men is needless. It is true that communism is impracticable so far 
as it enacts the equality of salaries and the common enjoyment of 
the produce of work, because in that case communism would oblite- 
rate the personal interest which is the indispensable inducement to 
production. But here the case is quite different. The agriculturists 
are stimulated to produce well, whoever those are to whom they pay 
their rent. Communities on the Continent, boards of charitable and 
ecclesiastical institutions in England, and a large number of corpora- 
tions everywhere, possess farms and let them. It has not been 
remarked that their farmers work less than those of private owners. 
Whoever gets the rents, the general laws of political economy are in 
no way modified. Personal interest and competition are none the 
less at play for the fixity of rates, salaries, and the rent. At 
the present day more than one great landowner possesses a whole 
locality, and his steward remits to him the produce of all the 
farmings paid by the agriculturists. Suppose the commune itself 
owned the soil: the steward pays in the money to the communal ex- 
chequer, and nothing is changed, except that the rent, instead of being 
invested in racehorses, in packs of dogs, and sumptuous feasts or 
travelling abroad, is spent in the erection of schools, the tracing of 
roads, the creation of libraries, the payment of the schoolmaster, &e. 
It is clear that civilisation must progress infinitely more quickly in 
the second case than in the first. Certain noblemen in England are 
said to devote the whole of the income derived in one locality to the 
amelioration of its material and intellectual state. In the system 
of township property it would be as if each community possessed a 
nobleman as munificent. 

The economists of the old school declared impracticable a great 
number of social arrangements which, in reality, they might have 
seen at work, had they chosen to abandon their abstract formule to 
observe facts. In Russia, for instance, the greater part of the soil 
belongs to the State, for there were on the crown and appanage lands 
twenty-six millions of serfs, and only twenty-two millions on private 
lands. ‘The crown peasant pays a yearly rental, obrok. The rents, 
the capitalisation of which, at five per cent., represents the price of 
the land, are fixed only for twenty years, after which they will be 
raised.” Mr. Mitchell, the English consul at St. Petersburg, in 
whose excellent report I find these details, adds: “ As their earnings 
could not be taken from them by any rapacious landowner, they 


(1) Blue Book, “ Report from Her Majesty’s Representative respecting the Tenure 
of Land.” 1870. 
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generally considered themselves freemen.” In the Cobden Club 
essays on land tenure, Mr. Campbell, expounding the system of 
property existing in India, shows that in the province of Bombay 
the State owns the soil and collects directly the rent (Ryotwaree 
system). The result is that the agriculturists are far happier and 
hard-working than in Bengal, where the mistake has been made of 
giving the land to the Zemindars who had no right to it. In Java, 
also, the Netherlands, invoking the Mahometan principle, by which the 
soil belongs to the sovereign, exercises the rights of property. Java 
is a most prosperous colony, which has now more than eighteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, who live under good economic conditions ; for, as 
is the case in the United States, the population doubles every twenty- 
five years, and that without immigration. But in this colony we 
find an organization far more extraordinary than either in India or 
Russia, and well calculated to amaze old economists: not only 
does the State collect, under form of a tax, the rent of the lands 
which the villages periodically divide between their inhabitants, but 
on other lands the State cultivates, of its own initiative, the coffee 
and sugar which it sells in Europe. And this is no petty affair; for 
in 1872 it has employed on these plantations 706,000 workmen ; it 
collects about 110,000,000 franes of produce, and with the net 
profits, which reach 50,000,000 franes, it executes in Holland 
the most marvellous works of engineering art—the bridges of 
Kuylenbourg and Moerdyk, the largest in Europe, the port of Vlis- 
singen, and the opening of the isthmus of the Y. This is what 
property, in the hands of the State, can produce. Remark that the 
culture of coffee is much more difficult than that of corn and cotton. 
Each sprig must be grown in a nursery, replanted with the greatest 
care, and shaded by other trees. The soil must be cleansed, the 
bay gathered at a given time, and dried with care. The coffee-tree 
produces but a few years after its growth, and is soon exhausted ; it 
must, therefore, be renewed in good time. The accounts of these 
products are kept with so much minuteness that tables indicate the 
number of coffee-trees existing in every plantation and of those that 
are useful in the nurseries. One is amazed, when one thinks 
that this so complicated administration is directed from the mother 
country, situated in the other hemisphere. In Belgium the State 
not,only possesses, but works most of the railroads, and it gradually 
gains possession of those it had primarily conceded; so that, in 
the long run, it will concentrate in its hands the whole network. 
Now no industry offers greater difficulties than the working of a 
railroad: the care of the road and of the rolling stock demands 
technical knowledge; that of the fixation of fares and rates requires 
great commercial experience ; enormous accounts with an infinity of 
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details ; and, lastly, an ever-vigilant body of officials who discharge 
their duties regularly and without mishap. In Prussia, the State 
works the large coal-pits of Saarbriick. When the Dutch Govern- 
ment manages coffee and sugar plantations in India, and the Belgian 
State works a whole network of railroads, what serious economist will 
maintain that a township could not collect the revenue of the lands 
it might rent? This rent would, in some sort, be no more than the 
land-tax, so far improved that it would bestow on the whole of society 
the advantages of the natural fertility of the soil, and of the surplus 
value resulting from social work. 

As to permanent and costly improvements, such as drainage, en- 
closures, construction of buildings and roads, which the farmer has no 
interest in doing, and which the landlord actually sees to—they might 
be regulated by a special board, like the Ecclesiastical board, which 
now manages the property of the Church in England, the income 
of which amounted in 1872 to £1,253,245. A perfect form of what 
the Board of Common Lands should be, could be found in the 
polders of Holland. These polders are a more or less great extent 
of land below the level of the sea, which have, therefore, to 
be protected by dykes, and kept dry by means of wind or steam 
mills. Each poldev forms a corporation, managed by a council 
elected by the landlords. The majority decides on the annual tax to 
be levied on each acre, and the manner in which this tax is to be 
invested. Some of these polders are as extensive as a whole parish, 
and the works that have to be undertaken there are often very diffi- 
cult and onerous. This is simply the kind of management adopted 
by a joint-stock society applied to an economic body, holding the 
perpetuity and the power of a political body. The same system 
might be introduced in the Australian communities, after they had 
regained possession of the soil at the expiration of the leases. 

By conducing to the suppression of all taxes, and thus establishing 
free trade in the real sense of the expression, this system would 
not only impart an extraordinary impetus to commerce and 
industry; it would contribute towards the solution of the social 
question which threatens the future of modern societies. This point 
demands explanation. 

How can absolute liberty and the maintenance of the actual order 
of things be conciliated; and how can political equality, which 
is decreed, be made to co-exist with inequality of condition, which 
is regarded as inevitable? Such is the formidable problem which 
our socicties must solve, under pain of perishing like ancient socicties. 
Democracy leads us to the abyss, the Conservatives say; and they 
are right. Hither you shall establish a more equitable division of 
property, or democracy must end fatally in despotism and decadence 
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through a series of social struggles of which the horrors committed 
in Paris in 1871 may furnish a foretaste. 

Inspired by the Christian spirit, with insane recklessness, you 
proclaim all men equal in right, and, in effect, you concede the 
right of suffrage to all, which permits them to elect legislators and 
therefore to make laws. At the same time, economists constantly 
tell the mass that all property comes from work. However, they 
see that under the influence of actual institutions those who work 
have no property, and earn hardly enough to live on, while 
on the other hand those who do not work live in opulence and 
possess the land. The former constitute the great majority; how, 
then, can they be prevented from some day availing themselves of 
their preponderance to try and change the laws which prescribe the 
distribution of riches, in a manner which would give force to the word 
of St. Paul, “qui non laborat non manducet”’ ? 

The fate of modern democracy is written in the history of ancient 
democracy. The struggle between rich and poor was the death- 
warrant of the latter, and may be ours, unless we see to it. In 
Greece, also, equal rights had been accorded to all citizens. But 
the ancient legislators had recognised that fundamental truth con- 
stantly repeated by Aristotle, that liberty and democracy can- 
not subsist without equality of positions. They had recourse to 
all kinds of expedients to maintain this equality—integrity of patri- 
monies, limitation of right of succession, maintenance of collective 
property for forests and pastures, public banquets in which all took 
part,—the Sussitia and the Copis,—of which such frequent mention 
is made by ancient authors. As is well known, all these expedients 
could not prevent the progress of inequality, and immediately the 
social struggle commenced, hurling against each other two classes 
nearly as apart in interest as two rival nations, exactly as in France 
and Germany at the present time. Let us quote this grave word 
of Plato (The Rep., B. iv.) :— Each Greek state is not one, but 
contains at least two states—one composed of rich, the other of poor 
men.” 

The poor, who enjoyed political rights, tried to use these to 
establish equality. At times all taxes were heaped on the rich; at 
others, their property was confiscated, after condemning them to 
death or exile. Often debts were abolished, and the poor went to 
the extent of equally sharing all lands. Naturally, the rich resisted 
by all the means in their power, even with arms; whence constant 
civil wars. Polybius resumes this lamentable history in one phrase 
—‘the object of all civil wars is the displacement of fortunes.” ‘“‘ The 
Greek cities,” says M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his excellent work, 
“La Cité Antique,” “always tottered between two revolutions—one 
which despoiled the rich, the other which restored their fortunes. 
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This lasted from the time of the Poloponnesian war to the conquest 
of Greece by the Romans.” Bekh, in his “ Political Economy of 
Athens,” expresses himself almost in the same terms. 

Inequality was then the cause of the loss of Grecian democracies. 
Rome shows us almost the same sight. From the first days of the 
republic, the two classes, the people and the aristocracy, are at feud. 
The people gradually acquires political rights, but little by little it 
is deprived of property ; and thus, while equality of rights is being 
established, inequality of condition becomes extreme. Licinius 
Stolo, the Gracchi, and, after them, other tribunes of the people, 
endeavour by means of agrarian laws to re-establish equality, by 
proposing the division of the ager publicus ; but in vain. On one 
side are great property and slavery; on the other, the disinherited 
proletariate takes the place of the petty proprietors who were the mar- 
row of the republic. There is no longer a Roman people, there are 
only rich and poor who quarrel, and voto each other; and from the 
antagonism of classes despotism here as everywhere emerges. Pliny 
resumes the drama by a word, which sounds through history like a 
warning: “ Latifundia perdidere Italiam.”” At Rome, as in Greece, 
inequality destroyed the State after destroying liberty. 

M. H. Passy has written a book, “ On the Form of Government,” 
to show that republics can become monarchies ; but that from a 
monarchy a normal republic cannot emerge, because the hostility of 
classes prevents the regular establishment of democratic institutions. 
Contemporary events in France and Spain would appear to corro- 
borate this. 

Now-a-days, our modern societies have paused before the problem 
which antiquity could not elucidate, and we do not even seem to 
understand its gravity, for all the sinister events we occasionally 
witness. The situation is now far more critical than it was at 

(1) V. Staatsh. der Athen., I. p.201. No writer has understood better than Aristotle 
the problem raised by the constitution of a democratic state. His admirable work, 
The Politics, throws fearful light on the question. ‘ Inequality,’ he says, “‘is the 
source of all revolutions, for no compensation can make up for inequality ”’ (book v. 
chap. 1). ‘Men who are equal in one respect wish to be equal in everything. 
Equal in liberty, they want absolute equality. One becomes convinced that he is 
wronged in the exercise of his rights; insurrection follows.’ To prevent insurrec- 
tions and revolutions, it is then indispensable to maintain a certain amount of equality : 
‘Let even a poor man have a small inheritance,” exclaims Aristotle (book ii. chap. 5). 
In the same chapter he praises the legislator Phaleas of Chalcedon, for having taken 
measures to establish equality of fortunes among the citizens. ‘ The equality of for- 
tunes is,’ he says, “‘ the only means to forestall discords.”’ He takes to task the Lace- 
demonian constitution for ‘its imperfect legislation and its repartition of property. 
Some possess immense property, while others are hardly proprietors; so that nearly the 
whole of the country is in the hands of a few individuals. This disorder comes from 
the laws.” “A state, by the will of nature, must be composed of elements which 
approach equality the most.’’ He then shows how, in a state where there are a rich 
class and a poor class, struggles must be constant. ‘*'‘The conqueror looks upon govern- 
ment as the prize of victory, and he uses it to oppress the conquered.” 
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Rome or in Greece. Two causes add singularly to its intensity—an 
economic cause and a moral cause. Formerly, work used to be done 
by slaves, who generally took no part in social struggles. The 
dissensions of rich and poor did not then arrest the production of 
wealth. While fighting was going on in the agora, servile work 
nevertheless continued to supply the two parties at feud. But now 
the working men themselves enter the arena, and it is on the field of 
work that the battle takes place. Social struggles, therefore, could 
not be prolonged without entailing the impoverishment and disorga- 
nization of society. That is the economic difficulty ; the moral diffi- 
culty consists in this, that a higher idea of justice aggravates our peril. 

The ancients, not admitting the equality of nature of all men, did 
not recognise the same rights in all. The slave who directed the 
plough, or set the shuttle in motion, was, in their mind, a beast of 
burthen: he could claim neither suffrage nor property. The social 
question was thus singularly simplified. But the same resource is 
not in our hands. Equality, for us, is a dogma, and we confer the 
same rights on negroes and whites. Christianity is a religion of 
equality. The Gospel is the “ good news ” brought to the poor ; and 
Christ is no friend o! the rich: his doctrine leads straight to 
communism. His immediate disciples, and the religious orders that 
have attempted to follow strictly his teachings, have lived in 
common. If Christianity were taught and understood in consonance 
with the spirit of its Founder, the present social organization would 
not last a day. 

The slave has thus become a citizen, and the worker the equal of 
all. He votes; he enters Parliament. He claims, or he will claim, 
property. How can he be resisted by a philosophy and a religion 
which fully justify him? The ancients, whose philosophical ideas 
and creed absolutely condemned such pretensions, and even pre- 
vented their birth, could not make democratic institutions and 
inequality of positions co-exist, although the problem only applied 
to free citizens living by the work of others: how shall we do 
now what they could not do then, having, as we have, to deal with 
a whole people without any excepted order ? 

In France the question already appears under its most threaten- 
ing aspect. It has reached a stage, frequent in history, when the 
superior classes, threatened by the claims of those below them, and 
terrified by the horror of social struggles, ask salvation from the 
hands of a dictator. If the Versailles Assembly impedes the esta- 
blishment of the Republic, it is not led by a doctrinaire attachment 
to the monarchical form of government, but rather by the fear 
that the triumphing democracy may soon lead to the claims of the 
spirit of equality. Let us not regard the sad position of France 
with contemptuous pity: her fate will be ours some day; hodié 
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mihi eras tibi, as the funeral inscription runs. Socialism rapidly 
progresses everywhere. 

In Germany socialism is a constituted party which disposes of news- 
papers, struggles in all the great towns, and sends to the Reichstag 
a steadily increasing number of representatives. In Austria, Spain, 
and England, socialism instils its ideas into the labouring masses ; 
and even what is more serious, professors of political economy 
become Catheder Socialisten. If the crisis appears more intense in 
France, it does not imply greater danger there than elsewhere. On 
the contrary, social order in France is solidly grounded on the 
repartition of the soil between five millions of proprietors; but the 
expansive spirit, the natural eloquence, and the quick logic of 
the French, endow every problem with a neater formula, so that 
the struggle bursts out sooner. The high imagination of this 
brilliant people also exaggerates the danger, and on both sides impels 
to extreme revolutions. But, sooner or later, the economic situation 
being the same almost everywhere, the hostility of classes will every- 
where imperil liberty; and the more property is concentrated, and 
the contrast between rich and poor marked, the more society is 
menaced with profound cataclysms. Either equality will prevail, 
or free institutions must disappear. Tocqueville failed to perceive 
that this was the real reef of democracy ; but Macaulay has’ pointed 
to it with awful eloquence in his famous letter to the Times (March 
23, 1857), in which he shows the future reserved for the United 
States. 

In my sense, modern democracies can only avoid the fate of 
ancient democracies by enacting laws, whereof the effect is the 
distribution of property in a large number of hands, and the estab- 
lishment of great equality of conditions. That superior maxim of 
justice, “to each according to his deserts,” must be realised so that 
property be really the result of work, and the welfare of each 
individual be in proportion to the part he has taken in the task of 
production. 

In order to attain this result, I think that quiritary property, 
such as it has been bequeathed to us by the harsh genius of the 
Romans, is not sufficiently flexible and humane. Without returning 
to institutions of primitive times, I think that we could borrow of 
the Germanic and Slave system of possession principles more fitted 
than Roman law to the requirements of democracy, because those 
principles recognise in each the individual and natural right of 
property. Usually, when property is spoken of, it seems as if it 
could only be under one single form—that which now exists 
around us. This is a profound and unfortunate misapprehension, 
because it debars us from rising to a higher conception of right. The 
fact is, that the exclusive personal and hereditary dominium applied to 
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the land is comparatively very recent, and that during a far longer 
time men only knew and practised collective possession. Since, 
then, social organization has been subjected to deep modifications 
throughout ages, the search after social institutions more perfect 
than ours should not be deprecated.‘ Much more, we are compelled 
to meditate the question, and devise improvements, under pain of 
coming to a crisis in which civilisation would perish. 


(1) Mr. Mill attached great importance to the demonstration of this truth, and he 
encouraged me to persevere in the studies which I had begun on the primitive form of 
property, in a letter which I do not think useless to reproduce here. I give it in French, 
just as it was written. It may be seen with what facility and perfect discrimination of 
accurate expression Mr. Mill wrote in that language :— 

** Avignon, le 17 Novembre, 1873. 
“‘Cuer Monsrevr,— 

*¢ J'ai lu vos articles dans la Revue des Deua Mondes, du ler Juillet, ler Aodt, et ler Sep- 
tembre. Votre esquisse de l'histoire de la propriété territoriale, et votre description des 
différentes formes que cette institution a revétues 4 différentes époques, et dont la plu- 
part se conservent encore dans quelqu’endroit, me semblent trés propres au but que 
vous avez en vue, et que je poursuis aussi depuis longtemps—celui de faire voir que la 
propriété n’est pas chose fixe, mais une institution multiforme, qui a subi de grandes 
modifications, et qui est susceptible d’en subir de nouvelles avec grand avantage. Vos 
trois articles appellent et font désirer un quatriéme, qui traiterait de lapplication pra- 
tique de cette lecon a la société actuelle. C’est ce qu’on trouvera sans doute dans votre 
livre. 

“ Quant a l’institution des Ad/mends, du moins comme elle existe 4 présent, vous en 
avez si peu dit dans vos articles que je ne la connais jusqu’ici que par votre lettre. Il 
faudrait en avoir bien étudié l’opération pour ¢tre en état de juger de son applicabilité 
a Angleterre. Mais je ne crois pas qu’on puisse nier que les réformes 4 faire dans 
Vinstitution de la propriété consistent surtout 4 organiser quelque mode de propriété col- 
lective, en concurrence avec la propriété individuelle. Reste le probléme de lafmaniére 
de gérer cette propriété collective, et l’on ne peut trouver la meilleure maniére qu’en 
essayant de celles qui se présentent: peut-¢tre méme est-il 4 désirer que plusieurs de 
ces modes existent, afin d’obtenir les avantages de chacun et d’en compenser les dés- 
avantages. Il me semble donc qu’a titre d’expérience, le systéme des A//mends, constitué 
de la maniére que vous proposez, pourrait Ctre mis en pratique en Angleterre avec 
avantage. 

“ Jusqu’ici les hommes politiques de la classe ouvriére anglaise ne se sont pas portés 
vers cette solution de la question : ils préférent que la propriété collective soit affermée, 
soit 4 des cultivateurs capitalistes, soit 4 des associations co-opératives de travailleurs. 
Ce dernier mode a été essayé avec succes, et il jouit déji d’une certaine faveur. La 
petite propriété, au contraire, n’a guére de partisans que quelques économistes et 
quelques philantropes: la classe ouvriére parait la repousser comme une maniére de 
multiplier ]Jenombre de ceux qui seraient intéressés 4 s’opposer 4 une nouvelle consitu- 
tion de la propriété territoriale. Pareil reproche ne peut point s’adresser au systéme 
des Allmends, et j’espére que ce syst¢me sera pleinement exposé et discuté dans votre 
volume.* 

“Je vois avec plaisir que vous prenez un peu l’habitude d’écrire pour I’Angleterre. 
Vous y trouverez un public beaucoup mieux préparé qu’autrefois pour profiter de ce que 
vous avez i lui dire, et un penseur belge est dans une position de haute impartialité a 
l’egard des choses du continent d’Europe qui le rend particuligrement propre 4 en 
donner de saines appréciations 4 des lecteurs qui sont souvent réJuits a croire’sur parole. 

“‘ Agréez, cher Monsieur, l’expression de ma haute considération et de ma sincére 
amitie, “3.3; MELE.” 





* The book of which Mr. Mill speaks will soon be published. 
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There are certain countries that have maintained for ages the most 
radical democracy without passing through feudalism and royalty, 
and in which the most complete liberty has always prevailed, without 
leading to the struggle of classes and to social war. These are the 
central cantons of Switzerland, whose curious institutions Mr. 
Edward Freeman has so well described. There one finds the direct 
government dreamed of by J. J. Rousseau. The whole people, 
assembled in its comitia, passes laws, elects all its magistrates, and 
governs exactly in the same way as in the Greek republics. 
Here the object vainly pursued by ancient legislators has been 
attained. As Aristotle desired, the equality of positions has been 
maintained ; and thus political equality has not conduced to 
despotism through anarchy. That primitive form of property has 
been respected which alone is compatible with natural right, and 
alone also allows real democracy to last without throwing society 
into confusion. 

In all early societies, in Asia, Europe, and Africa, among the 
Teutons, the Slaves, and the Germans, as still at the present day 
in Russia and Java, the soil, as the collective property of the tribe, 
was periodically divided among all the families, so that all might 
live by their labour, according to the commandments of nature. 
The position of each was proportionate to his activity and intel- 
ligence ; but, in any case, none were completely deprived of 
means of sustenance, and hereditary and increasing inequality was 
prevented. In most countries this primitive form of property has 
been superseded by quiritary property, and the inequality of positions 
has had for result the domination of the superior classes and the 
greater or less subjection of the worker. But in Switzerland, 
beside private properties, a great portion of the territory of each 
commune has remained the collective domain of all. The collective 
domain is the Al/mend, of which the name itself indicates the nature. 
The A//mend comprises forest, pasture, and cultivated fields— Wald, 
Weide, und Feld. On the pasture each villager can bring as many 
heads of cattle as he has kept in his stables during the winter. In 
the forest, he may take what he needs of wood for fire, or to repair 
or rebuild his house. The fields are shared, and awarded for 
thirty years or for life, so that young couples gain the possession 
of portions that have been vacated by death. In Uri the communes 
have many woods and pasture lands. In Unterwald they have many 
common lands. The archaic type of the A//mend may still be found in 
Scotland, in the village of Lauder,' as also in many villages of Wiir- 
temberg, Baden, the Eifel, Westphalia, Drenthe in Holland, and of the 
Ardennes in Belgium. The fields of the Alimend ave not briars or 
sterile grounds, as communal properties are in France; the plots of 

(1) Sir Henry Maine, “ Village Communities,” p. 95. 
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land are admirably cultivated ; turned into kitchen gardens, they give 
rich produce. What leads to sterility is not collective possession, 
but common enjoyment. If the agriculturist be only certain to 
reap the fruit of his work, he will not spare his pains. Provided 
he has a long lease, he cares little whether the land belongs to a 
private individual or to the community. If you go from Interlaken 
to Boningen, on the Lake of Brienz, you cross the delta of the 
Lutschine, which is divided into a large number of compartments 
like the squares of a chess-board. In these are grown potatoes, 
cabbage, all kinds of vegetables, and often fruit-trees. It is 
the Alimend of Boningen, of which every family has its part. 
With the produce of these portions of land, one or two cows on the 
common Alp, and the forest wood, the inhabitant is at least protected 
against the extremities of misery. Pauperism, with its hideous 
cortége of suffering, hatred, and accumulated wrongs, is impossible. 
The Latifundium cannot gradually invade the territory, putting in 
opposition a lord and a host of forsaken prolétaires. The old Germanic 
law possessed an admirable expression to designate the inhabitants 
of a village ; they were called Geerbten, “the heirs.” All the children 
of the great communal family had a right to a part of inheritance as 
men; none were ever “ disinherited.”’ 

The Al/mend is administered by a board, the Genossenrath, elected 
by all the villagers associated as Genossen. This board directs works 
of maintenance and improvement, decides on the manner of enjoy- 
ment of property, and regulates the periodical award of fell-wood and 
land-portions. The board has the same function as the administra- 
tive council of a joint-stock society. 

As the A//mend links men to the land by the natural tie of 
possession, it compels them to remain in the country. It thus 
impedes the emigration of countrymen to towns, and the forma- 
tion of those legions of salaried workers, without hearth, capital, or 
country, who constitute the ever-prepared army of social wars. As a 
natural institution, it maintains man within social conditions com- 
patible with his nature. 

The probable objection of economists to the system of the A//mend 
will be that, by warranting to each family a life-possession of a 
property, it must encourage the increase of the population and thus 
reach pauperism, in consequence of the successive reduction of the 
portions. The fact may be adduced in answer, that this state of 
things has been in force.in Switzerland since time immemorial, and 
that it has not led to the evil consequences pointed out. The reason 
of this is simple: when man enjoys a certain prosperity, he becomes 
provident, and usually does not contract an ill-advised or precocious 
marriage. Look at France, with its five millions of landed pro- 
prietors : population increases very little, and it has even 
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diminished within a few years. In Switzerland the population 
augments less than in England, and in the forest cantons with 
Alimends less so than in the cantons that are deprived of them. 

The old Germanic and Slave custom, which insures to each man the 
privilege of a fund from which he has to derive his sustenance, is 
alone in consonance with the rational notion of property. The 
generally accepted theory of property must be wholly revised, 
for it stands on premisses that are in complete contradiction 
to facts, to history, and even to the conclusions at which it is 
wished to arrive. The first argument adduced in favour of quiritary 
property is that it has existed everywhere and of all times, wbigue et 
semper. Now, history in hand, it can be proved that the primitive 
and universal form of property was possession such as it was 
conceived by the Slave and Germanic tribes. Jurists, inspiring 
themselves with the Digest and the Institutes, make believe that 
property is derived from the occupation of the ves nud/ius. But at no 
time was land res nudlius. Among hunting tribes, the hunting-lands, 
among pasturing races, the pastures, and, lastly, among the early 
agricultural nations, the cultivated fields, were regarded as the 
collective property of the tribe, and the idea occurred to no one that 
an individual could hold in them an exclusive and hereditary right. 
Occupation could only give rise to property with regard to movable 
objects which could really be seized and detained. The formalities 
attendant on sale among the early Romans show that as applied 
to the transmission of real estate it was quite a recent extension. 
Besides, on what conditions is occupation to be exercised ? Does the 
intention of oceupying—animus occupandi—suffice ? In that ease I 
may by a word, by a gesture, seize a whole province, a whole con- 
tinent, as navigators do when they take possession of a territory by 
setting up the flag of their country there. Must there be, on the 
contrary, an effective occupation of the soil manifested by work ? 
In this last case a man can never, in strict conformity with the 
rigour of the principle, possess more than the extent of land which 
he can himself cultivate. The theory of property grounded on 
occupation is nothing but a lawyer’s hypothesis in contradiction to 
facts observed everywhere. 

Economists make property issue from labour, and all that they 
say on the subject appears very rational. But they are in absolute 
difference with the lawyers and the legislators of all countries. 
“ Specification’ has never been regarded as giving right of 
property on the object “specified.” If you build a house or plant 
trees on another’s man’s land, you can only claim compensation for 
your useful outlay. Even should you give a new form to the 
matter, you cannot acquire it by your labour, if it docs not belong to 
you. Therefore you can only labour for yourself on a land which 
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already belonged to you. Now if property must always precede 
labour, it cannot issue from labour. Besides, how is a nation to be 
persuaded that 0% is the fruit of work, when it sees those who 
work in poverty and those who do not work in opulence ? 

The French legislator Portalis, speaking of property, demonstrates 
its necessity and legitimacy in the following manner :—Man can only 
exist by his labour; in order to labour, he must be enabled to 
appropriate a part of the soil so as to dispose of it at his list; 
therefore property is necessary. Nothing can be truer; but, if 
property is indispensable to work and live, obviously each saslbvaied 
must have some property. Bastiat poses the same premisses as 
Portalis, without seeing their consequence :—‘ In the full meaning 
of the term,” he says, “man is born a landlord, because he is born 
with wants of which the satisfaction is indispensable to life—with 
organs and faculties of which the exercise is indispensable to the 
cidtiilietine of wants.”” Therefore, unless certain individuals be con- 
demned to death, the right of property must be recognised in all. If 
man is born a landlord, it is for the law to see that he should 
continue so. ‘ Man,” Bastiat says again, “ lives and thrives by 
appropriation. Appropriation is a phenomenon natural, providential, 
and essential to life; and property is no more than appropriation 
made a right by labour.” If appropriation is essential to life, all 
should be permitted to appropriate a portion of property by labour. 
This natural right is recognised in the régime of the A//mend and 
in the ancient Germanic law, but completely overlooked in legis- 
lations issued from Roman law. “Property is not an innate 
right,” says the French jurist Dalloz, ‘but it proceeds from an innate 
right, which is liberty.” But if property is indispensable to liberty, 
all men, having the right to be free, have also the right to be land- 
owners. Without property they would indeed be dependent on those 
from whom they would get their salary. Troplong, the famous 
jurist of the Second Empire, in a little work, “ La Propriété d’aprés 
le Code Civil,” published in 1848 to refute the errings of socialists 
expresses himself as follows (p. 12) :—If liberty founds property, 
equality makes it sacred. All men being equal, therefore equally 
free, each individual must recognise in owe the sovereign indepen- 
dence of right.’”” This resonant phrase has no sense, or it signifies 
that we must insure to each the enjoyment of a property which shall 
be the guarantee of his independence. 

The greater number of modern authors proclaim that property is a 
natural right ; this means a right so inherent in human nature that no 
man can be dispossessed of it, unless he has forfeited it by misdeeds. 
When Malthus says that a man who comes into a world already 
occupied has no right whatsoever, and has only to die if his labour 
is not wanted, he ignores “ natural right” to property, but he is the 
organ of quiritary right now in force. 
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The Advocate-General of the Supreme Court of France, M. 
Renouard, says, in his excellent work on “ Industrial Property,” 
“ Sovereign harmony has placed those principal things beyond the 
apprehension of private domain, without which life must become 
impossible to those who would be excluded from them, if they 
were appropriated, as light, air, water.” Manifestly he should 
have added the soil, for how am I to live if I am deprived of 
it? I cannot nourish myself with a drop of dew or a ray of the sun. 
It is for the very reason invoked by M. Renouard that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’ and M. Karl Réder, professor at Heidelberg, do not admit 
that private property can apply to the soil. 

Is it not remarkable that all the arguments adduced by economists 
and jurists to prove the righteousness of quiritary property should, 
on the contrary, unwittingly condemn them, and justify Germanic 
property open to all, as in the Ad/mend ? 

The jurist-philosophers of Germany, as Imanuel Fichte, Ahrens, 
Réder, and certain other economists, like the eminent professor of 
Vienna, M. Shiffle, formerly minister of finances of Austria, return 
to the early notion of property such as it was spontaneously under- 
stood by all primitive men. These alone are in conformity with notions 
of right, with sentiments of justice and humanity, and with the 
Christian spirit. In his work, “‘ System der Ethik,” Fichte forecasts 
in striking terms the transformation which is in course of preparation. 


‘* The actual laws of property are necessary at present,” he says; ‘‘ but they 
contain in themselves the embryo of their transformation, and from these shall 
spring a perfect conception and a real practice of property in the future. ... . 
Until now the State has had for sole duty to guarantee to every one the peace- 
able enjoyment of that which he possesses, Henceforth the duty of the State 
shall be to lead every one to the property to which his capacities entitle him, 
and of which he will live by his legitimate work. . . . Christianity carries still 
in itself an undisputed power of renovation. Until now it has only acted on 
individuals, and indirectly by them on the State. But he who has recognised 
all the power of the doctrine of Christ, either as a thinker or as a believer, will 
not doubt that one day it must become the internal organizing strength of the 
State, and then only shall it appear in all the depth of its principle and all the 
richness of its blessings.” 


(1) “ Briefly reviewing the argument, we see that the right of each man to the use of 
the earth, limited only by the like rights of his fellow men, is immediately deducible 
from the law of equal freedom. We sce that the maintenance of this right necessarily 
forbids private property in land. .... We find, lastly, that the theory of the heir- 
ship of all men to the soil is consistent with the highest civilisation, and that, however 
difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly commands it to be done.” 
(“ Social Statics,” by Herbert Spencer, chap. ix.) ‘Things indispensable to all men,” 
says Karl Rider, “ cannot be the object of exclusive individual property. Such are the 
sea, the water, and also the soil. Land'can never bear an individual mark as much 
as a movable object. It is useful only by use, not by consumption. This indicates 
that it must not be taken by an absolute and exclusive domain. The supreme title 
belongs only to society.” (‘ Grundziige des Naturrechts,’’ von Karl Réder, profess. zu 
Heidelberg.) 
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Our old societies shall only attain an order of things more 
in conformity with justice and Christianity, through a series of 
social struggles, in which, it is to be apprehended, liberty may 
succumb; but the new societies which are in course of establish- 
ment in another hemisphere can avoid those fearful tests by taking 
into account the lesson of history, and selecting those institutions 
which in certain countries have rendered possible the existence of 
democracy without endangering order and liberty. Let a portion of 
territory in each parish be reserved to be divided for life between all 
the families of the locality, as it is done in the forest cantons of 
Switzerland: thus will limits be provided against the progress of 
inequality and the extension of pauperism. If, in England, the 
seven million acres of commons invaded by the Latifundia, thanks to 
the Enclosure Acts, had been shared between and cultivated by the 
agricultural labourers themselves, so that each family should have 
had one or two acres gratuitously to grow potatoes, vegetables, and 
fruit, how much happier would be the lot of the rural working 
classes, and how great the guarantee for social order !—if, as in 
Unterwalden and Uri, they should still possess the common forest, the 
communis silva, formerly turned into hunting domains by the Norman 
aristocracy, they would have also wood to build a house with and to 
burn for fuel. 

Citizens of America and Australia, do not adopt the narrow and 
exclusive law which we borrowed of Rome, and which leads us to 
social war! Return to the early traditions of your ancestors. If 
occidental societies had preserved equality by consecrating the 
natural right of property, their normal development must have 
been like that of Switzerland. They might not have passed 
through feudal aristocracy, absolute monarchy, and the demagogic 
democracy that threatens us with its advent. The communes, 
peopled with free, equal, and landed ‘men, would have been united 
by a federal bond to constitute a State, and in their turn the States 
could have federated, as in North America. England, with her 
laws which place property in the hands of a small number of 
families, presents, like the Roman Empire, the alarming sight of a 
society that contains the crying contrast of extreme opulence and 
extreme misery, and in which “ disinherited ’’ workmen are far more 
numerous than all the other classes put together. By an imprudence 
due to political rivalries, the number of electors is constantly being 
increased, while that of landowners diminishes. 

In this manner laws are preserved which make inequality greater 
and more visible at the very time when the passion of equality is 
invading all classes. To make of the possession of the land an 
indisputable monopoly, and to increase the political powers of those 
who are inexorably excluded therefrom, is both inciting and facili- 
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tating levelling measures. To the working man, bereft of every- 
thing, a vote is given, and to the individual deprived of property 
is granted the right to make the laws which regulate property. 
How perilous the contradiction! If you give him a vote, give 
him property also; or if you cannot give him property, take away 
his vote. 

To sum up, democracies wherein a certain equality of positions 
cannot be maintained, and in which two hostile classes—the rich and 
the poor—are in presence, must stumble over despotism after passing 
through anarchy. So much is taught us by Greece, by the lips of 
Aristotle, and is clearly shown at the same time by history and our 
actual situation. To maintain liberty in a democratic State, the 
institutions of that State must maintain equality. Our European 
societies, in which democracy and inequality develope themselves at 
the same time, are in real peril, and I do not know if they 
will find in their own midst the wisdom, energy, and science needed 
to change their institutions. But the new societies which are dawn- 
ing on virgin soil can avoid the danger by adopting laws and custom 
which since time immemorial have given to the small Swiss can- 
tons liberty and felicity under the most radically democratic régime 
that can be conceived. 

Let the public lands only be conceded on lease, so that when these 
contracts expire the income may be applied to the expenses entailed by 
all public interests—instruction, national strength, security, intercom- 
munication, art—instead of contributing to the defrayment of frivolous 
or even depraved and corruptive wants. Let a part of the fields and 
forests form the A//mend, of which every family can claim its portion 
of enjoyment, so that, by such means, a certain equality may be 
maintained, and that the class of disinherited prolétaires—the eternal 
peril of civilisation—may not spring up. Europe is engaged in a 
social crisis whereof it is impossible to foresee the issue. May it be 
given at least to Australia and America to settle the problem which 
may cost the old continent both order and liberty. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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EvrR-FERTILE Germany has produced few more remarkable works in 
latter years than Carl Justi’s Biography of Winckelmann.’ A 
clever Frenchman would, it is true, have easily made ten interesting 
books out of these three bulky volumes, unless he preferred reducing 
their present unwieldy proportions to some three or four hundred 
pages by the skilful application of a sharp pair of scissors. M. 
Justi, in fact, has given us a great deal more than a mere biography 
of Winckelmann; for he presents, as the title-page indicates, a 
complete picture of the times, or rather a portrait-gallery of the 
great art-historian’s contemporaries. The omission of several of 
these too numerous, albeit extremely clever, portraits would be 
advisable, we think; nor do we hesitate to advocate the amputation 
of the too frequent and too lengthy «sthetical discussions which our 
generation finds it so difficult to digest, perhaps because it was fed 
too liberally on such fare in the days of its childhood. There still 
would remain, after this surgical operation, one of the most 
instructive, interesting, valuable, and agreeable books to be found 
anywhere: a book which interests the reader both in its author and 
its hero: a book eminently suggestive of reflection, bringing a 
whole age to life again—and what an age !—bringing it, moreover, so 
forcibly and vividly before our eye that we might almost imagine 
ourselves to be living in the very midst of Winckelmann’s contem- 
poraries. We find in it all Germany’s former good qualities combined 
with many others which are new. The erudition of the work is as 
profound as it is extensive. The writer has evidently read every- 
thing bearing the smallest reference either direct or indirect to his 
subject. He has ransacked every library in Europe where a single 
line of Winckelmann’s was to be found. He has carefully studied, 
made extracts from and commented upon, the whole correspondence, 
not only of Winckelmann himself, but of his friends also. Nay, he 
has even gone so far as to do as much with that of other persons 
who had chanced to visit the same spots shortly before or after 
Winckelmann, or happened to be in communication with the same 
people. He has endeavoured to trace not only the origin and develop- 
ment of Winckelmann’s ideas, but the fruits they brought forth and 
the impressions they left behind them, and has done the same thing, 
wherever he could, for every one of his hero’s greater contem- 

(1) “ Winckelmann ; sein Leben, seine Werke, seine Zeitgenossen.”’ Von Carl Justi. 
Leipzig. 1866—73. 3 vols. in 8vo. 
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poraries. Add to this a profound study of the political and religious 
condition of the countries in which Winckelmann successively lived, 
of their institutions, manners and customs, monuments and local 
aspect, in short, of all that which is especially characteristic about 
them; a study made on the spot and with the aid of the best- 
authenticated documents. After perusing Justi’s book, the reader 
will almost feel as though he had lived in the schools and universities 
of Germany, at the courts of Dresden and Rome; and will have a 
better knowledge of the galleries and libraries of the eighteenth 
century, of its academicians, courtiers, pedagogues, monarchs, and 
above all of its priests, than it is possible for most of us to have of 
the men and things of our own time. 

Moreover, this extremely learned work has the additional merit of 
being well written. Its style is agreeable, elegant, lively, and 
fluent. We seldom detect in it the old German failings of obscurity 
and heaviness, or the more modern ones of too great indulgence in 
rhetoric of a questionable taste. M. Justi’s descriptions of country, 
manners, and individuals are strikingly vivid. To crown all, and a 
thing hardly known in the German literature of the last seventy years, 
there is no trace of the pedant shut up within the narrow walls of 
his study, still less of the visionary whose fancy conjures up images 
bearing no resemblance whatever to reality; least of all of the 
political or patriotic theorist who cannot help mixing up his own 
views of the present with the history of the past. Here we have a 
man with his eyes open to the world, with ideas of his own, forming 
his opinions and speaking like a man of the world; a man as well 
aware of his hero’s weaknesses as of those of his countrymen and of 
human nature in general; a man ready to admit the presence of 
estimable qualities in individuals and nations who may not be to his 
taste, and in doctrines which are not his; a man who, in short, 
possesses qualities which, though by no means rare in English and 
French writers, we are quite unaccustomed to meet with in the 
professors who till now have enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
providing Germany with her national literature. 

We do not intend to present our readers with a new edition of 
M. Justi’s work, revised and curtailed according to the suggestions 
we have given above; we do not even think of attempting an 
analysis of it, or giving extracts from its pages; we purpose relating 
Winckelmann’s life once more, from our own point of view, but with 
M. Justi’s work for our guide, and with especial reference to it. Our 
own impressions of Winckelmann are so different from his, and 
moreover so directly at variance with those of Géthe, who like the 
rest of his generation was of Winckelmann’s way of thinking in 
matters of art, that we consider ourselves quite justified in retracing 
a sketch of this most singular being according to our own conception, 
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even after the greatest of his disciples has delineated his portrait in the 
bold outlines of a cinguecento fresco, and though it has been recently 
painted with the utmost finish and conscientiousness by one of the 
most distinguished savants of whom Germany can boast among her 
living writers. 


I. 


Winckelmann’s sudden appearance in his native land and amidst 
his contemporaries has been compared to the apparition of an 
aérolite; nor would it be easy to find a more appropriate term for 
rendering the sensation he created, provided we limit our com- 
parison to the first impression produced on us by his personal 
physiognomy and the general plan of his chief work. Upon closer 
scrutiny, indeed, we soon perceive that, despite all outward 
appearances to the contrary, Winckelmann belonged essentially to 
his country and to his age. If he was cast in an antique mould, as 
Goéthe and many others since have thought, it was at any rate after 
the fashion of the men of the first Italian renaissance—Angelo 
Poliziano, Filelfo, Lorenzo, and Pulci, who were endowed, it is true, 
with the naive simplicity of the ancients, and yet could not disown 
the Christian Middle Ages whence they sprang. As for Winckel- 
mann, he was the offspring of German Protestantism and of 
erudition’s golden age. It availed him little to have turned 
Catholic, emancipated himself from his country’s prejudices, laid 
aside the provincial habits and customs of the narrow circle in 
which he had passed thirty years of his life, to have renounced all 
mere book learning, and made up his mind to trust to his senses 
alone; there always would remain a something of the “liberated 
Prussian ”’ about him, and his whole way of thinking bore charac- 
teristic traces of the times. His thirty years’ severe apprenticeship 
in the dust of village schoolrooms, and in the libraries of the 
northern aristocracy, set its indelible stamp upon his nature, and 
bowed his proud spirit. Assuredly, if Winckelmann had anything 
antique about him, it was far rather the antiquity of a Greculus 
repairing to the Rome of the Cesars in search of fortune, than that 
of the fellow-citizens of Pericles and Sophocles. 

There never perhaps was a career which encountered so many impedi- 
ments and hardships at its outset as that of Winckelmann. Nor was 
there anything in the beginning to prognosticate his great future 
mission, viz., that of revealing the mystery of antique beauty to a 
people and an age which had long since lost, if indeed they ever 
possessed it. He was born at Stendhal, on the 19th of December, 
1717; the son of a poor cobbler. There were still remaining in 
this decayed old town some ancient Gothic edifices to attest its 
former grandeur; somehow or other, nevertheless, they do not 
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seem to have struck the imagination of the future art-historian 
more forcibly than the medieval architecture did most men of 
those days, with the single exception of Géthe, and we know that 
even he allowed himself to be converted by the citizen of Stendhal, 
so far as to burn the idols he had once worshipped. The man who 
was one day to dwell within the superb precincts of the Cancelleria, 
grew up in a wretched hovel, in which a single room served as work- 
shop, dining-room, bed-room, and kitchen. There was great poverty 
housed under that humble roof, and the cobbler’s son, destined to 
follow his father’s calling, was, as a matter of course, simply sent to 
the common day-school. By dint of entreaty, however, the child 
succeeded in obtaining admission to the Latin school of the “ Grey 
Friars,’ a humble college established within walls which hardly 
held together, and were certainly inadequate to keep out the cold— 
the cold, be it remembered, of the Old Mark. Thanks to a worthy 
old schoolmaster, however, the spiritual side of it was infinitely 
superior to the material. When increasing age and failing sight 
rendered assistance indispensable, Winckelmann was fortunate 
enough to be selected for his amanuensis, and thereby he obtained 
a room and a bed in the good and learned director’s house. Even 
before this period he had ceased to be a burthen to his parents, 
having already commenced at the early age of between eleven and 
twelve to give lessons in return for scanty nourishment. In order 
to provide the means of purchasing books and defraying the expenses 
of his own schooling, he applied for and obtained admittance into 
a choir, which sang in the streets and churches, and chanted funeral 
services, the members of which, boys like himself, were not allowed 
to associate with their comrades of less humble origin. The meagre 
pittance, thus hardly earned, was always shared with his indigent 
parents—for whom he never ceased to show the tenderest solicitude, 
and whom he continued to support until they died—in spite of the 
great poverty yet in store for him, and which was not to be 
alleviated for some time after they had ceased to live. His taste 
for Greek antiquity showed itself betimes. On walking or sliding 
expeditions with his schoolfellows he invariably contrived to 
smuggle some school-book into his pocket, and was generally at work 
committing Greek words to memory while the others were at play. 
Finding the religious instruction imparted at his school very little 
to his taste, he would usually be reading a volume of Homer or 
Sophocles on the sly under the table while the teacher was expound- 
ing the dogmas of Christianity; nor was the punishment he incurred, 
like Racine, for this irreverential behaviour, able to deter him from 
repeating the offence over and over again. What interested him 
most, after the Greek poets, were the monuments of antiquity. He 
eagerly perused the “ Gentleman’s Dictionary,’ a work containing 
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descriptions of all sorts of foreign artistic curiosities ; and he already 
began to study archeology, setting vigorously to work to dig up 
ancient urns, buried beneath the sands of the Mark. 

He was seventeen when he turned his back upon provincial life, 
and betook himself to the capital of Prussia, and although—if we 
are to place faith in the account which the philosopher-king has 
given us of the times of the corporal-king, his sire—‘“‘ art was then 
languishing, and science had emigrated, while ignorance, coarse- 
ness, and conceit occupied their places ;”’ there must yet have been 
traces sufficient left behind of the reign of Leibnitz’s friend, Sophie 
Charlotte, for our young collegian to find better means of satisfying 
his curiosity in Berlin than at Stendhal. Thanks to the letters of 
introduction given him by his old master, he was lodged and 
boarded in the house of the director of the Kolnisch Stitt 
himself, to whose children he undertook to act as tutor. Here it 
was that Winckelmann laid the foundations of his Hellenistic learn- 
ing ; for, at that time, Berlin was about the only place in northern 
Germany where Greek study had recovered the honourable pre- 
cedence it had so long been obliged to yield to Latinity. He was 
himself one day, together with Ernesti, Gesner, Heyne, to be the 
chief promoter of the predominance of Greek study over Latin in 
the schools and universities of Germany, a predominance which has 
remained in force until to-day, and the results of which are perceptible 
in the whole spirit of German civilisation and literature. Even at 
that time already the young Hellenist .was reproached at the K6lnisch 
Stift with too great a neglect of his Latin; his Latin writing justly 
incurred censure, and while he complained of his masters as “ pre- 
ceptores apovoot,’ the director qualified his pupil in the certificate 
delivered him at the end of his studies, as homo vagus et inconstans. 
Winckelmann,’on seeing a copy of the document at Rome, after 
having attained wealth and celebrity, confessed that this description 
was merited, and that it was fortunate for him that it had been so; 
for he, otherwise, might still have been lingering among the barefoot 
boys at Seehausen, teaching them their a, b, c. It was in 1736 
that he left Berlin for Salzwedel, where he might have felt himself 
more at home, among a set of people in easier circumstances than 
those he had been in the habit of frequenting, had not the masters 
there been pedants capable of disgusting any other man but Winckel- 
mann with the study of the ancients. In consequence, he did not 
stay longer at Salzwedel than at Berlin, and left the college for the 
university soon after having accomplished an adventurous journey 
on foot to Hamburg, in quest of some books he was anxious to 
read. One good point, at any rate, must not be overlooked in his 
early education : as F. A. Wolf was wont to say, “it had done nothing 
to spoil his grand nature.” 
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In the year 1737 Halle, although far from what it had been twenty 
years before, was still one of the first German universities. Pietism 
had lost its chief representative in him whose name had once drawn 
to Halle all those young students of theology, who were impatient 
of the narrow pedantic orthodoxy at that time reigning in Germany. 
Francke died ten years before Winckelmann’s arrival. Although 
a “born heathen,” as Géthe styled him, the young student chose 
theology for the aim of his studies, a little to please his aged parents, 
and a good deal more in order to obtain a scanty stipend and board 
gratis, privileges granted to students of divinity only; “but the 
academical food stuck in his teeth.” Even without the final blow 
which official favour had struck at it, pietism would not have been 
seductive for Winckelmann. Never did there exist a nature more 
opposed by all its instincts to Christian asceticism, than that of him 
who was one day to lay the foundation of the worship of classicism, to 
which our fathers became votaries. For although born in want, and 
reared in misery, he always had a natural taste for elegance and 
refinement, which was not countenanced by pietistic austerity. 
No wonder if his religious indifference passed for atheism, if he 
were looked upon by his preceptors as a mauvais sujet, and “had 
difficulty in obtaining a fair diploma.’’ Yet Winckelmann’s scepti- 
cism was not by any means so deep or so extensive as theologians were 
apt to imagine. If he found it impossible, or, at any rate, difficult, 
to feel enthusiastic upon religious questions, he did not remain 
equally callous towards other manifestations of the ideal. Even at 
this early period of his life he set up an altar to the beautiful and to 
friendship, and was disposed to quarrel with the Christian religion 
for not sanctioning the worship of these two divinities. The essen- 
tially Christian virtues, more especially humility, were distasteful 
to him, although it might have been thought that the practice of this 
latter greatly despised virtue would have become only too familiar to 
him through years of privation and unwilling submission. But 
he thought like the ancients, who “forbore to teach and seek after 
virtues the practice of which tends to lower our ideas.” He was, 
however, to become somewhat less of a heathen towards his end. 
The habits of his early childhood, neglected during adolescence, 
returned to him in the happier period of mature manhood, and thus 
we find him who, when at Halle, was wont “to recite similes 
from Homer for his prayers,” 


when at Rome sending for his Protes- 
tant hymn-book to sing the hymns it contained. The sole use he 
made of the theological instruction at the university was to acquire 
a more thorough knowledge of Hebrew. 

Nor did philosophy inspire him with more reverence than theology, 
although at Halle he found himself at the very fountain-head of the 
Leibnitz-Wolfian school, which Locke’s doctrines had already begun 
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to supersede in its wide-spreading influences without as yet having 
succeeded in overturning entirely. Winckelmann belonged too 
thoroughly to the new age to take to this last product of the age 
of Descartes and Gassendi, Mallebranche and Leibnitz, whose 
gigantic labours had been reduced to a system and a manual, in- 
ventoried and popularised,—as usually happens towards the close of 
all important evolutions of the human mind,—by that prolific 
philosopher. Our young student even ventured to treat all this as 
mere ‘child’s play, soon to be devoured by the rats;’’ and we now 
know how rightly he judged it. Neither did his taste incline towards 
the newly rising science of “ wxstheties,” as taught by Baumgarten,— 
the inventor of the word if not of the thing,—to his “ anacreontic”’ 
disciples, the Prussian poets of Gleim’s school, who considered him 
as their “Xenophon.” All this Winckelmann treated as “ empty 
views,” only seeing in them an additional reason for abandoning the 
public lecture-rooms for his own private study; and although philo- 
logy and archeology were but badly represented at Halle, these two 
branches of study occupied him almost exclusively ; it is true, more 
by means of books than by the professor’s lectures. He had become 
Jamulus (assistant) to the wealthier students, according to the custom 
of those times, in order to find means of subsistence ; but when he 
went with them to their coarse, riotous mectings, it was generally 
to sit down by himself in some corner and read his Aristophanes or his 
Pausanias. Six months of the two years he remained at Halle were 
passed in Chancellor von Ludwig’s library, which had been handed 
over to him by its proprietor, to be put in order and catalogued. It 
was here that he laid in that inexhaustible stock of knowledge in 
bibliography which made him an unrivalled book connoisseur, even in 
that golden age of bibliographers. We should err, however, were we 
to confound him with those who were the constant aims of his sar- 
casm, viz. the men “who are satisfied with knowing the titles and 
indexes of books, and whose erudition consists in knowing what others 
knew before them.’ Nay, the clearest advantage he derived out of 
what he brought away with him from the university was a profound 
contempt for pedants—for those “‘ donkeys of German professors who 
are ready to sell themselves to the Devil and his grandmother for a 
word written with or without anf.” At that time, in fact, it was 
the beginning of all wisdom to be convinced, as he was, that it is a 
piece of “inexcusable vanity to occupy one’s reason exclusively with 
things which only set the memory to work.” 

According to a German custom which still prevails, Winckelmann, 
on leaving Halle, entered a nobleman’s family in the capacity of 
tutor, and the year he passed beneath the roof of Frau von Grol- 
mann,—a grande dame in the very best sense of the word, learned 
without pendantry, dignified without stiffness, speaking elegant 
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Italian, English, and French, enthusiastic for her “ sweet Racine ”’— 
left profound traces in the young man’s mind. For the first time in 
his life he realised to himself how much of the “barbarian ”’ still 
lingered about him, and how great is the charm which wealth and 
leisure, those two first conditions of the mind’s freedom, give to 
intellectual life. 

On leaving Osterburg Castle to resume his studies, he resolved to 
abandon the desert plains of theology for the somewhat “ greener 
pastures”’ of medicine. Less, perhaps, from taste than necessity, his 
choice fell upon Jena, the wniversitas pauperum par excellence. His 
desire to shun abstractions and empty words led him to throw him- 
self headlong into studies which brought him into immediate contact 
with nature; dead or diseased nature, it is true, but still with nature 

“The greatest men,” he said, “have ever repaired to the 
fountain-head to seek for pure, unadulterated truth, namely, nature 
....and nothing carries me further away from nature than systems 

.’ It was this craving to shake off the dust of schoolrooms, 
and use his five senses to acquaint himself with the world, which 
impelled him also to travel. Not having succeeded in obtaining 
either an allowance for a journey, or a situation as travelling com- 
panion, he sold the few books and other articles which he possessed, 
and adding the produce of this sale to the small amount already earned 
by correcting for the press and teaching, he bought himself a new 
suit of clothes, and set out on his travels, intending to go from one 
convent to another on the plea of a pilgrimage to Rome to be con- 
verted. Encountering, however, no small difficulty in obtaining 
credence as to his poverty on account of the smartness of his new 
apparel, he received so little assistance that he soon found himself 
without a farthing, and was obliged to turn back again before he 
had even reached Frankfort, where he had reckoned upon witnessing 
Charles VII.’s coronation. 

What was his real object in undertaking this adventurous trip 
in the direction of Paris? Was it a simple wish to conform to 
custom, which exacted that rich students at least should make a 
species of nobilis et erudita peregrinatio, mm order to know other 
countries, visit monuments, and acquaint themselves with the more 
refined customs of the Latin races? Was it the intention of seeing 
with his own eyes the sites where the battles had been fought, the 
marches performed, and the sieges laid, of which he had read the 
description in his beloved Julius Caesar? Was it merely the desire 
of examining for himself that collection of Greek manuscripts belong- 
ing to the Royal Library, of which the catalogue had just appeared? 
We scarcely know, although we may safely guess, that his “love for 
all that was Greek ” had a great deal to do with it. “In Galliam,” 
he writes of himself, “quamvis aéxyte Oewy contendebam: non 
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diffiteor ; at vero quibusvis me immisissem periculis ad hance mihi 
dilectam linguam excolendam.”’ 

However this may be, the moment had not yet come for the 
indulgence of the principal wish of his life: to escape from the 
littlenesses and annoyances of German middle-class existence. No 
sooner had he returned to Halle than he was again forced to accept 
a situation as tutor, this time in the family of a bailiff of the chapter 
of Magdeburg, residing in the village of Hadmersleben. Here 
Waikelioan was so happy that he dec Susi the offer of an indepen- 
dent position, made to him one day at Halle, w here he had gone to 
verify a passage in some book he was studying. Hadmer aehien had 
indeed a double charm for our young savant; for he had become 
acquainted and afterwards was intimate there with a certain old 
Danish nobleman, who had long been secretary of legation at Paris, 
whence he had subsequently withdrawn to the evcheaiiin of a small 
chateau in the environs. This man’s conversation was replete with 
interest, for he possessed all the elegant refinement of his age, and 
delighted to recall his recollections and converse about his readings 
over a glass of old wine with the poor young tutor. Besides, the 
extensive French library which he had brought with him to his 
retreat, was an inexhaustible stock of valuable oni interesting infor- 
mation for Winckelmann to explore. Here it was that he came 
across Bayle for the first time—an author who for thirteen years 
after was his favourite, and whose influence is distinctly perceptible 
in all that the future archxologist was destined to do and to be in 
after life. The second attraction which Hadmersleben possessed for 
Winckelmann was the passionate love with which his pupil, 
Lamprecht, inspired him. I purposely make use of the word love 
instead of friendship for the feeling awakened by Lamprecht, and 
which he afterwards experienced for several other youths, though never 
sufficiently to efface the remembrance of this, his first and strongest 
attachment. It was a sentiment indeed more resembling the Platonic 
enthusiasm which the ancients conceived for the peculiar charms of 
adolescence, than that calmer and steadier sympathy which binds 
together persons of the same sex in our own modern world. A true 
artist, he constantly gave masculine beauty the preference over 
feminine, being probably persuaded that the agitation of our senses 
alone is able to deceive us as to the superiority of feminine nature. 
He agreed with Socrates in finding nothing so charming as the 
freshness of mind of an adolescent, when combined with personal 
beauty ; and although the objects of his affections constantly proved 
unworthy of them, he was never able quite to abandon these 
enthusiastic friendships during his lifetime. ‘‘ Men ought to erect a 
monument to such divine friendship at the gates of every town,” 
he writes, “in every temple and every school, for the edification of 
their children: a monument, if it were possible, ere perennius.” 
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How did it come to pass that Winckelmann made up his mind so 
soon to quit a place and friends such as these, and to exchange them, 
moreover, for the most trying position his laborious youth had to go 
through—that of a crushed, miserable schoolmaster, and one which 
often nearly drove him to despair ? Here a period of several months is 
shrouded in an impenetrable veil. When again rent asunder, we find 
the poor creature in a state of intense wretchedness, both mental and 
physical, soliciting the post of rector at the Latin school of Sechausen. 
He was so unlucky as to obtain it, and directly found himself in 
a situation he was utterly unfit for. Very soon, complaints began to 
circulate of the decay of the establishment under the management of 
the learned Hellenist, whose vocation certainly was not that of a 
schoolmaster. ‘I have tasted a good deal that was bitter,” he said, 
even quite at the close of his life, “ but nothing could surpass in 
bitterness the life of slavery I led at Seehausen.” And this slavery 
was of five years’ duration! The material wretchedness was compa- 
ratively mild, though it also weighed heavily upon him. He was 
earning 120 thalers a year (about £18), a sum upon which he was 
barely able to live, even with the strictest economy, and by pushing 
sobriety to the point of limiting himself, as at the University, to 
water, bread, and cheese. This parsimony, which might appear 
excessive, even with his miserable resources, was dictated by two 
reasons: one, genuine filial tendernd§s for his aged father, then 
living at an asylum in Stendhal; the other, a desire to increase his 
library. 

Add to this sufferings of a different kind. He was a bad teacher ; 
the parents were dissatisfied, and the children became unmanageable. 
Winckelmann, “though gentle and affable towards the world in 
general, was a great lover of solitude, and had a strong dislike to the 
fair sex.” Seehausen society—we must bear in mind that its popula- 
tion amounted to 1,340 souls in all—never could forgive him for 
being able to do without it. He had a bone to pick, too, with the 
clergy ; for they found him lukewarm, although submissive, and he 
was threatened with dismissal. He had the superior instruction taken 
from him, and was condemned to the eighth form. ‘I performed my 
duties as a schoolmaster with scrupulous conscientiousness, and have 
taught squalid children the alphabet at times when my soul was 
dreaming of antique beauty. ... When I think occasionally of that 
drudgery, I wonder I was ever able to bend my neck under such a 
yoke!” And when he at last came to the enjoyment of liberty and 
sunshine,—“ I am repaying myself now,” he exclaims; “I had a 
right to demand compensation of Heaven. My youth was too 
wretched, and I never can forget the martyrdom I suffered at 
Sechausen.”’ Work of his own choice was the sole recreation allowed 
him after a labour of thirty-six hours a week at the school, exclusive 
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of the time he spent in correcting exercises. He had but a small 
allowance of sleep, from midnight to four o’clock a.m., and that little 
snatched while seated in his arm-chair, with a sheepskin for his 
covering, that he might lose no time in resuming his labours exactly 
at the point where he had left off when he fell asleep. 


‘¢ Thus, like all other slaves, he was but half himself during the daytime; 
his real life awoke from its slumbers when the night closed in and he invited 
the ancients to pass it with him. It was in the dead of the night that the pale, 
haggard youth might be seen in his narrow, bare, icy monk’s cell, behind St. 
Peter’s churchyard, poring over some little parchment volume of Plutarch or 
Sophocles, with his small black eyes sparkling above his aquiline nose, half 
shrouded beneath the folds of his cloak, dreaming of the sunny South, of its 
seas and its peoples, in the midst of inaccessible plains covered with snow, 
whilst the cutting north-east blast shook the worm-eaten frames of his dim, 
lattice windows, and the moon was slowly sinking in the west behind the 
round, massive towers of St. Peter and Paul” (C. Justi). 


With all that, he was ever ready to run any distance to fetch a 
book of reference or consuit a library, as soon as he could dispose of 
2 leisure moment, “and he was full of envy of those among his 
friends who were fortunate enough to be able to contemplate great 
works of art.” His delight is extreme when any friend sends him a 
poor engraving of the beauties his soul is longing after. What best 
contributed to make him forget the misery of the present after 
solitary study was friendship. True, his friendships were at all times 
stormy and passionate ones. This time the object was a young noble- 
man, Friedrich von Biilow, the legitimate sire of Heinrich, the greatly 
persecuted Swedenborgian and celebrated tactician, and the illegiti- 
mate parent of the hero of Grossbeeren, Friedrich Wilhelm, Count 
Dennewitz. Dissensions, however, soon arose between them, which 
separated this new Socrates from his Alcibiades, but failed to ex- 
tinguish the affection which dwelt in the preceptor’s heart for his 
disciple. “TI cannot console myself,” he writes him, “ for not having 
been able to complete my w ork in you.... In happiness or misfor- 
tune, I shall ever bear you in mind.” He gives his young friend the 
best, most parental advice, in difficult circumstances; but when the 
young baron presses his master to come and reside with him in his 
castle, he meets with an obstinate refusal on the part of the plebeian, 
who prefers his independence; for the refinement of his affection can 
submit neither to “ interest nor profit.” 


Another friend, whose age and position were less widely removed 
from his own, Berendis, remained true to him for longer, and we owe 
the most interesting and complete details concerning Winckelmann’s 
life to the correspondence between the two fellow-students—a corre- 
spondence which was kept up during the whole of his lifetime. Still 
this calm friendship was insufficient to still his passionate craving for 
affection. Young Lamprecht, the object of his earliest attachment, 
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had followed him to Sechausen, where Winckelmann, who enter- 
tained the idea of devoting himself entirely to his education, and 
realising in him the human ideal, had taken him into his own house. 
We find nothing like the lachrymose sentimentality of the Gleims 
and Klopstocks, however, in Winckelmann’s enthusiasm for his 
young friend ; it is rather Shakespeare and the theme of his sonnets, 
or Montaigne and La Boétie. “This is the friend,” he exclaims, 
alluding to the young scamp, Lamprecht, who meanwhile pilfered 
his money and deceived him in every way—“ this is the friend I have 
created and brought up for myself; for whom I have sacrificed health, 
body, and life, and whom I taught—alas! too late—to appreciate the 
happiness of an heroic friendship.” When he to whom these ardent 
effusions, ad delicias meas, were addressed, left him clandestincly, he 
exclaims: “Now I have done with everything: hope, happiness, 
pleasure, honour... .” 

We see that he had a right to claim the honour of being “ more 
than an ordinary friend.” In his eyes, indeed, “ friendship without 
love was nothing beyond mere acquaintance ;” whilst he regarded 
true friendship as “ the loftiest title of human dignity.” We might 
go on multiplying an hundredfold enthusiastic quotations of this 
description from this humble schoolmaster’s letters, who looked upon 
Pheedros as “a divine dialogue.’ This was in truth the poetry of 
Winckelmann’s existence. His passionate nature required something 
more than mere intellectual life to fill it out. He could enjoy nothing 
by himself. Fine music brought the image of his friend before him. 
He was incapable of working himself up into a state of excitement in 
cold blood, like the Halberstadt set; he was, on the contrary, conti- 
nually obliged to keep watch over the too great effervescence of his 
ardent affections, which were ever on the point of exceeding the 
limits of moderation as soon as he met with, or believed he met with, 
“a soul created for virtue within the beautiful form of an adolescent.” 
So spake Tasso to Vincenzo Gonzaga; so Michel Angelo to Tommaso 
Cavalieri. 

It was during his residence at Seehausen that Winckelmann be- 
came the great Hellenist whom we know. Still it was not properly 
speaking philology, criticism of texts, which attracted his attention 
so much as the contents, the ideas and facts of which he found the 
record in Greek authors. He was the first after Scaliger to view 
them with an inward eye, and to raise up antiquity as a whole before 
mankind, its political and social, its literary and artistic life, its way 
of seeing things, of feeling, and of living. At that time the study of 
Greck antiquity was still in a state of profound neglect in Germany, 
and those who did undertake it regarded it rather from a pedagogical 
point of view than from that of men of refined taste ; whereas 
Winckelmann understood it in the sense of the Italian Quattro- 
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centisti, when they were endeavouring to recall it to life by preach- 
ing Platonic philosophy and the legislation of Solon and Lycurgus 
at Florence and Milan. Thus it was that he first detected the spirit 
of that “perfect style” which he discovered in art also, and which 
he has characterised in so powerful and eloquent a manner. LEvery- 
where, and at all times, we find in him the same desire to seize upon 
facts instead of abstractions, to view the world with his own eyes, and 
to free himself from the cramping atmosphere of books about books, 
—alas! the almost universal one of his country during that age of 
polymathia. His cherished dream by day and by night was not 
merely to escape from the Seehausen drudgery, but even from Ger- 
many itself, and from the whole sphere of abstract pedantry to which 
he had been condemned by the destiny of his birth. ‘ I am resolved 
to decamp at any price,” he writes at the age of thirty, on learning 
the death of his mother. Still his spirit of independence was a serious 
impediment to a university career, and for some time every effort to 
escape from his narrow circle by other means proved fruitless. 
Already Rome occupies his thoughts. ‘You might, perhaps, not 
choose Rome for the beginning,’ he says to his friend; “nor I 
neither, I dare say, could I resist my instincts.” 

At length, after five long years, the hour of his deliverance 
struck. It came to his knowledge that Count Biinau, the then 
famous historian of the Empire, had employment for an able man 
in his library, one of the richest and most interesting in all Germany, 
which was in a castle situated in the environs of Dresden. Dresden, 
with its art treasures, always had possessed great attractions for 
Winckelmann’s mind. THe applies for the situation. Biinau, 
although already provided with two librarians, grants his request ; 
and, like many others, before and after him, Winckelmann might 
once again thank his stars for not having succeeded in his innumera- 
ble preceding attempts to place himself. Success would' never have 
procured him anything beyond a mere variation of the Sechausen 
position. Never did a man leave his native country with less regret 
than Winckelmann, when at last able to bid adieu to Prussia for 
ever, with the exception of a return for a very short period. Patriotism 

ras in his case, of course, out of the question, being a sentiment 
unknown either to himself or to the rest of his contemporaries. Like 
most Germans of his. generation, he was at heart a cosmopolitan, and 
had other reasons besides for disliking a country, which could only 
recall to his mind painful recollections of wretchedness and humilia- 
tion. “TI have gone through a great deal, and shall always feel 
an antipathy for my country. . . I think with horror of that despotic 
Jand, where I underwent greater slavery than in any other. . . Art 
cannot prosper in countries like Sparta. If planted there, it must 
necessarily degenerate. . . The very thought of Prussian tyranny 
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makes me shudder from head to foot,” he adds, calling Frede- 
rick IT. “that executioner of nations, who will turn a soil already 
cursed by Nature and covered with Lybian sand into a bugbear for all 
mankind,—smiting it with everlasting malediction. eglio farsi 
Turco eirconciso che Prussiano!’’ Such is the constant burden of 
all his letters; and yet, after all this abuse, after inveighing against 
Frederick’s despotism in the same strain as Herder did twenty 
years after, he could not help expressing his “veneration and 
admiration ’’ for the great monarch, at times when he was able to 
forget his own personal grievances and the only too real ones of the 
age, and to discern the great traits of the despot who was paving 
the way for a better future. 

Winckelmann was thirty-one years of age in August 1748, when, 
after clasping his father’s hand for the last time, and having ensured 
his old age against want and privation by devoting to him the produce 
of a sale of his books, he left Prussia for the Count’s residence, 
near Dresden. What might not be expected of one who had 
triumphantly passed through “the terrible ordeal of thirty years’ 
humiliation, discomfort, and care, without allowing his spirit to be 
broken, letting himself be turned aside from his course, or losing 
his freshness”’ ? (Gothe). 


II. 


In the eighteenth century Germany could count but few noble- 
men to be compared with Count Heinrich von Biinau, whose rank, 
talents, learning, and experience would have eminently qualified him 
to fill the highest posts as a statesman, had he been content, like 
Briithl and his followers, to maintain himself in office by means 
such as ‘dishonesty, corruption, abjuration of faith, and other 
breaches of conscience.” Deeming this, however, incompatible 
with his principles he withdrew, after two fruitless attempts, to the 
retirement of his castle surrounded by ancient trees and filled with 
choice books. Few professional sarants have worked with a zeal 
more indefatigable than the author of the “‘ History of the Empire.” 
Of his great work, only four big quarto volumes—reaching up to 
the year 918——were ever published; further printing having been 
put a stop to, first by the Seven Years’ War, and then by the author’s 
decease, although the whole was completed. Winckelmann devoted 
six years to this labour, which was entirely thrown away, not 
only with respect to his own and his patron’s reputation, but also 
with regard to historical science. Even to reconnoitre obliged 
him to undertake arduous and extensive studies, especially in the 
department of military tactics and constitutional law. ‘ How I 
worked away at my ‘ Vitruvius,—not the small, but the large 
edition, in four volumes—monstrum horrendum, ingens, cur lumen 
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ademptum.” * Biinau was kindness itself towards his humble help- 
mate, whose rare qualities he very soon learnt to value. ‘No friend 
can love me better than my master; he thinks more of me than I 
deserve,” says Winckelmann, while striving to do his best to 
distinguish himself, “in order to please his master.” The few 
grey hairs which began to show themselves among his thick black 
locks, are attributed by him to the incessant toil of these first 
months. 

Still, while thus vigorously labouring for the Count, he found 
ample opportunity for ministering to his personal tastes, and 
quenching his thirst for knowledge in that largest of all private 
German libraries. Here it was, above all, that he read Montesquieu 
for the first time, who subsequently exercised so great an influence 
over him; for it was thanks to Montesquieu if he gave up the ideas 
which had reigned paramount during the seventeenth century, and 
if he emancipated himself from a thraldom which Germany had 
not yet been able to shake off. It was through Montesquieu that he 
became what we should call “a liberal,” albeit a very timid one ; 
for if, on the one hand, Winckelmann does not spare strong language 
in his private letters, with reference to high folks, he knew how to 
strike a much humbler chord when he had to address them per- 
sonally. It was at Néthnitz, in this library, that Winckelmann 
completed that free education of which he set the first example in 
Germany; it was there, in close communion with the spirits of 
Shaftesbury and Montaigne, that he acquired that clear open per- 
ception which distinguished him from the other savans of his day. 
Henceforth he bids definitively adieu to all reading which has a 
mere accumulation of knowledge for its sole aim, and seeks only to 
keep himself aw courant with the movement of ideas which was at 
that time agitating England and France. Had he become a German 
university professor, instead of coming to work with the Count at 
Nothnitz, Winckelmann would most likely have given the world one 
more learned manual of reference; he assuredly would never have 
produced his “ History of Art.” Although condemned to hard 
labour, entirely dependent, very moderately paid, and, in short, 
little more than a species of upper servant, he for the first time in 
his whole life felt quite free and happy. He was on excellent terms 
with his colleagues, the other two librarians, in spite of some petty 
differences of short duration. He succeeded also in having his best 
friend Behrends called to the castle. He often went to Dresden, 
where Heyne at that time occupied the same situation at Count 
Brihl’s library as Winckelmann at that of Count Biinau, and here 
he soon knew the gallery better than any citizen or courtier. 

It was a happy time throughout Europe just then, in many ways 
to be compared with our own century’s golden age, i.e. the period 
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from 1815 to 1830. “The whole of Europe,” said Voltaire, “has seen 
no finer days than those which followed upon the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle until 1755. Commerce was flourishing from St. Petersburg 
to Cadiz; the fine arts were everywhere held in great esteem; all 
the different nations were on amicable terms with each other. 
Europe was like a large family which has made it up again after 
a quarrel.’ But nowhere was the peace of this armistice enjoyed 
with greater epicurism than at Dresden. August III., weary of 
politics, and moreover probably conscious that the conduct of his 
predecessors had irrevocably trifled away the part which Saxony 
might and ought to have played in the history of Germany, and 
which the neighbouring house of Brandenburg eagerly usurped, had 
lost all interest in anything but art and pleasure—two pursuits towards 
which Catholicism (it will be remembered that the family reigning 
over Protestant Saxony had changed their faith in order to obtain 
the Polish crown) never has been over rigorous. With the lustre 
which shone forth from courts in the eighteenth century, it is easy 
to imagine the general character which society had assumed in the 
Saxon capital, swarming with Jesuits bent on proselytism, with 
artists of all sorts, with foreign, more especially Italian, adventurers, 
noblemen and men of letters, who were attracted to Dresden by 
Algarotti’s good fortune, as Voltaire’s position drew a host of French 
“ philosophers” to Potsdam, in the hope of at least obtaining the 
key of a royal chamberlain at the great king’s court. ‘‘ Whosoever 
would make his fortune at Dresden must at least have seen France, 
if not Italy; must know how to converse; and have a good 
demeanour. All the rest is useless.” To Winckelmann, who was 
heartily sick of schoolmasters and pedants, this freer social atmo- 
sphere was exceedingly agreeable, while he was by no means blind 
to its defects. ‘I have stumbled upon a set of painters, men who 
can say, Romam adii. Any one of these artists has more worth in 
my eyes than a dozen erudite braggarts.”’ He soon managed to 
procure for himself a thing rare enough in those days—admission to 
the Dresden picture-gallery, an exhibition unique in its way. This 
marvellous collection, the Zwinger, the Palace, and the Catholic 
Church (this latter a masterpiece of baroque style), to this day bear 
witness what Dresden owes to the two Augusts who made it the 
centre of artistic life in Germany—a life, it must be admitted, which 
always had something artificial about it. ‘It must be owned,” says 
Winckelmann, “that August the Great’s reign was the really happy 
age when the arts were imported like a foreign settlement into 
Saxony.” Nevertheless, at the time when Winckelmann came to 
Dresden a great falling off was already perceptible, in spite of the 
surviving tradition; and that reaction against Bernini and Lebrun, 
of which the author of the ‘“ History of Art” was to become the 
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leader, was already beginning to lift up its head. What produced a 
still greater impression upon him than modern art was the sight of 
some antique fragments badly placed, huddled together pell-mell, 
without proper light, hardly known to the connoisseurs of those 
times, which represented ancient Greek art at Dresden, and which 
Winckelmann managed to discover, though not till late, in 1754, 
Two years before, he had paid a visit to his young friend Lamprecht, 
at Potsdam, and there had had his first revelation of antique beauty. 
“ There I tasted delights I shall never taste again,” he says, alluding 
to Lamprecht; then he adds, “ At Potsdam I saw Athens and Sparta, 
and vowed a tribute of admiration to the divine monarch,” alluding 
to Frederick the Great. This was written four years before the 
Seven Years’ War. ‘“ When I see you I will tell you about the 
marvellous works I saw there. I have derived great benefit from 
this expensive journey, and am resolved to place myself on a certain 
footing at Rome.” Thus we see that already the journey to Rome 
occupied his thoughts. 

In fact the year before, he had had occasion to show the Pope’s 
Nuncio, Monsignor Archinto, over his patron’s library, when the 
prelate was greatly struck by the extensive learning, the vivacity, 
and the intelligence of his cicerone. Proselytism was just then quite 
the rage among the Italian priests who were living in foreign 
countries; less on account of any especial religious fervour than 
because it was looked upon with favour at the Vatican Court, and 
this Nuncio “was exceedingly anxious to produce a convert at 
Rome of his own making.” ‘TI think he wants to have the honour 
of converting me,’ says Winckelmann, immediately after their first 
interview ; “if I am not mistaken, his ideas are quite as sensible as 
mine,” he adds, and has good reason to add, since the prelate who 
had “a beautiful mistress,” whom Winckelmann knew, had told 
him that “changing one’s religion was changing one’s table, but 
not one’s patron.” The future neophyte was not a whit more 
ardent than his converter. Tis attachment to Protestantism was 
not based upon faith, still less upon well-reasoned conviction, but 
was rather a mixture of filial piety and habit. His true faith, if we 
may give Winckelmann’s sentiment such a name, would have been 
Greek paganism, as Géthe has so well shown in his character 
of him. The truth is that he was at heart a sceptic and indifferent, 
that his nature rebelled against all religious controversy, that he 
seldom gave future existence a thought, and that he was an ardent 
devotee of beauty, to his mind the source of all true religious feeling, 
and a worshipper of friendship, to which, as we already know, he 
assigned the first place among all human “ virtues.” ‘“ This turn 
of thought,” said Gothe, “this estrangement from Christianity, 
this aversion to Christian views, must not be lost sight of in 
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pronouncing judgment upon his so-called conversion. The sects 
into which the Christian religion had split were all equally indif- 
ferent to him; for by his nature he belonged to none of the Churches 
which invoke Christ as their patron.” By which it is by no means 
to be understood that he, ‘‘ who never sought his highest satisfaction 
in human affairs,” was devoid of all religious feeling, if by this 
expression we mean a belief in the existence of a world which is 
superior to the senses and to human reason. 

Winckelmann was now beginning to take the future into considera- 
tion. He sought fora suitable position at Dresden, but to find all 
doors closed against him. ‘The Dresden court,” says Géthe, “ pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith, and scarcely any road was open to favour 
and distinction but that through the medium of confessors and other 
ecclesiastical personages.”” And Winckelmann himself adds: “I see 
no chance; I have no resource left. Were the Count to die, I should 
not know hw to earn ny living decently ; for I can speak no foreign 
language, I am not ood. enough for a university, and my Greek is 
not appreciated any where... . and my health can only be re-esta- 
blished by change of air.”” For some time past, indeed, his health 
had been giving way. ‘Iam obliged to distrust my strength ape 
draw in my sails, remembering hat 2 prylatver pev apistov é€oTw. 
Add to all this, his ardent yearning after Italy; the powerful 
ascendency of a Catholic court; his father’ s decease, which removed 
many a scruple, and we shall not be at a loss to account for Winckel- 
mann’s ultimate yielding to temptation. At all events, he certainly 
did not, as has usually been asserted, fall a victim to designing 
Jesuits. On the contrary, it was he who managed to turn the busi- 
ness to his own advantage, and if there were any dupes at all in the 
matter, they were assuredly on the side of the Church, for suppos- 
ing the new recruit’s convictions to have been real. Moreover, 
however this story may be turned about, and whatever constructions 
may have been put upon it, it would be impossible ever to make it 
redound to Winckelmann’s credit. He was even conscious himself 
that all was not as it should have been, however justifiable might be 
the end which was expected to sanction the adoption of means so 
discreditable. In fact, his first impulse had been to reject as an 
insult the Nuncio’s overtures, made by a true friend, Father Rauch, 
the King’s Jesuit confessor. Little by little no doubt he accustomed 
himself to the idea; still great efforts of sophistry were needed in 
order to enable him to deceive himself as well as his friends with 
regard to the real state of his feelings. 


** ‘You may well imagine that Father Rauch’s offer (of procuring him the 
means of yisiting Rome) was not made sine conditione sine qué non. This is 
the gravest point at issue. Eusebia and the Muses are contending together 
within me, but the latter have the upper hand. Reason, which ought to do 
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exactly the contrary in such cases, comes to their rescue. Her opinion is that 
one may well swallow a little theatrical trickery for the love of science, and 
that true worship can only be found among a yery small number of elect in all 
churches. If you have the courage to impart the matter to his Excellency, it 
ought to be done in a straightforward manner. I am negotiating with Father 
Rauch as with an honest man, who professes to be doing it all for my good. 
He says I should be better able to do service in the world, therefore more 
perfect ; as a Christian, I should be quite perfect. . . . . I hold myself justi- 
fied in interpreting their views concerning me as best suits my own ideas and 
conscience, and not extending my suppositions any further. I do not consider 
myself bound to duties which exceed the limits of reason; therefore I do not 
think I am deceiving the father by my mental reservations, for I can defend 
them by the very doctrines of the Jesuits on this point, which are well known. 
As for God, no one can deceive him. The Almighty’s finger, the first trace of 
his action upon us, the eternal law and universal vocation, is our instinct; to 
it you, as well as I, must submit, in spite of all our resistance. . . . . Ihave 
lived honourably, even irreproachably, since leaving the university, if this may 
ever be said of human affairs. I have been faithful without personal aims; 
I have kept a pure conscience; how can I soil it because some one wanting to 
help me in advancing obliges me toapprove him and his condisciples in things 
which, if not founded on divine revelation, do not at any rate subvert it? I 
think I shall be sinning quite as little as a professor at Wittenberg believes he 
does when he signs the formulam concordie without reading it, and promises to 
die in its defence. He does so to become a professor, and consoles himself with 
his mental reservations. My motives are still more noble and disinterested.” 


And again :— 


‘«¢ Till now I did not exactly know what it would be at Rome; now I do, and 
I tremble. My inclinations, my friendships, my gratitude, are in cruel conflict. 
I often reject what I have ardently longed for, and then again I wish for what 
Ihave rejected. Iam in great anxiety of mind. Things have gone too far. 
Friend whom my soul loves, you were not here; I was without a friend in 
whom I could confide. What was to be done? Alea juctu est! The post of 
librarian to the Cardinal Passionei has been offered me. . . . . I expect your 
answer with more impatience than ever; my very bones will shake when I 
open it. Farewell!” 





Other letters in a similar tone followed upon this one. At last the 
long-wished-for answer arrived; the Count and the Countess were 
not opposed to the step. Winckelmann’s joy knows no bounds. He 
becomes quite lyrical in his enthusiasm for his patron, and speaks of 
kissing the very ground on which he treads. He swears eternal 
fidelity to him, vowing to serve him all his life, on condition that he 
shall be free; for liberty is the greatest of all boons,” and he cannot 
be ‘a subject.” His religious scruples are sensibly on the wane 
when he finds his patron and, above all his patroness, ‘so enlight- 
ened, so free, so sensible! ..... . I have not yet changed my fur, 
but it is conditio sine quad non.’ We find the same enthusiasm, the 
same gratitude, three months later, although things were progressing 
very slowly. The negotiations with the Nuncio Archinto and Father 
Rauch, indeed, were spun out to great length. ‘The matter is still 
res integra. The advantages are small, and yet I am hardly able to 
draw back.” Cardinal Passionei, however, who reckoned upon the 
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learned German, wrote letter upon letter, and became more and more 
pressing. He offers to lodge Winckelmann in his own house; he 
makes the librarian’s mouth water by allusions to the three hundred 
thousand /ibri sce/ti in his palace. And yet, once the date fixed for 
the solemnity of conversion, the wily Italian, now believing himself 
sure of his acquisition, thinks “three ducats a month” ‘sallicient 
salary. Winckelmann was on the point of breaking off all negotia- 
tions. The advice of his patron, who feared the advantage which the 
crafty priests might take of his learned secretary’s inexperience, was 
added to his own bad humour. For more than a year the whole 
thing seems abandoned, and Winckelmann once again plunges into 
the severest, most assiduous studies, in order to forget the passing 
moment when it had appeared as though his prison-doors were 
opening for ever ; but he could not succeed in forgetting the ray of 
light which had oui its way to him at that time. Other cireum- 
stances intervened ; his health became more and more shattered; he 
has days when he fancies himself near his end. The youth to whom 
he had so enthusiastically attached himself, who took part in all his 
castles in the air, in whose company he intended to live when he 
should have created an independent existence for himself at Rome— 
Lamprecht—showed himself more and more unworthy of this friend- 
ship d Pantique. The scapegrace was barefaced enough to apply 
to Winckelmann’s humble purse, in order to satisfy his tastes for 
pleasure, and Winckelmann, as Géthe says, “felt himself rich, great, 
happy, generous, in the midst of the narrowness of his fate, because 
he was able to do something for him whom he loved above every- 
thing, and whom as a supreme sacrifice he had to pardon for his 
ingratitude.” Winckelmann has himself depicted his state of body 
and mind after Lamprecht’s desertion, in a letter to his friend 
Behrends. It evidently did much towards hastening the decisive 
step he was at length to take. This letter is dated more than a year 
after the one we have quoted, and the day before his conversion took 
place. Indeed, his only comfort in his despair had been the King’s 
confessor ; ‘and still I am unable to open my heart entirely even 
to him.” A long letter written on the morrow of the solemn event 
delineates still better the trials through which the neophyte had had 
to pass, and the state of physical weakness in which he found him- 
self when at last, worn out by long misery, “he with great grief 
consented to take a final resolution.” ‘The plea upon which he rests 
his defence and seeks to extenuate his fault is painful in the extreme, 
and his whole behaviour lacks dignity. Cynicism and a mercantile 
compact, without further apology, would have been far preferable. 
He needlessly varies this theme: ‘I have never enjoyed life. My 
youth was spent in poverty, and those years in which one is most 
susceptible of enjoyment in constant toil and weary solitude.” Even 
his veracity—that special virtue of his—begins to be impaired by 
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the immense amount of sophistry to which he is obliged to have 
recourse in silencing the voice of his conscience. He will soon 
begin consciously to deceive others, and he, whose “ guardian without 
the precincts of religion had always been truth,’’ owns to himself that 
he cannot attain his aim without playing the hypocrite, for a time at 
least; but he only condescends to see a “ misfortune” in what we 
deem something more. He had hesitated to the last, striving to 
keep the road to Rome open to him without proceeding further in 
this matter of conversion ; but he had made his calculations without 
the shrewd prelate, who spared neither flattery nor caresses in order 
to win him over, and soon, with all the advantage a man of the world 
possesses over a poor schoolmaster, ‘put him quite out of counte- 
nance by his behaviour, so much more amiable than was suited” to 
Winckelmann. ‘‘ He was on the point of falling upon my neck, and 
I really do not understand where he can have taken the high idea he 
has of me. . . He tried every means, prayers and promises, to 
determine me to follow him. Observing my emaciation, he made me 
understand that I had no chance whatever of regaining my strength 
unless I changed my life and rested from work. ‘My dear Winckel- 
mann,’ he said to me, while he repeatedly squeezed my hand, ‘ follow 
me; come with me. You shall see that I am an honest man, who 
keeps more than he promises. I will make your fortune in a way 
you have no idea of.’”” And when the ceremony had taken place 
(7th of July, 1754), “the Nuncio’s joy at this first conquest in his 
life, or at any rate in his nunciate, was extraordinary.” 

Yet repentance was not long in making itself felt, and the 
neophyte soon had to make a virtue of necessity. Not until five 
months later, however, on the 3rd of December, did he hear mass of 
his own accord, “in order to do all that could be expected of him,” 
and a few days afterwards he partook of the communion. “ At first, 
when heretics saw me kneeling at mass, I was wont to blush, but 
now I am bolder.” He soon begins to deride himself: ‘I perceive 
that my father did not intend me for a Catholic. He gave my knees 
too thin and sensitive a skin to allow them to kneel with a good 
grace. He ought to have covered them with a portion of the buffalo’s 
hide of his cobbler’s stirrup. I see that a great deal is wanting to 
my salvation. When I am about to make the sign of the cross with 
my right hand, the left involuntarily presents itself, to the great 
scandal of my neighbours.” 

It is in this tone that he speaks of Church and priesthood even 
of the Catholic court which was to protect him. His letters, 
addressed to his patron, are written in a different, though not 
more agreeable, spirit. Certain expressions in them offend our 
ears, even when all due allowance is made for the times which 
sanctioned such servile forms on the part of the most independent 
men, and towards a person whom Winckelmann really loved with 
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a sincere, nay almost enthusiastic, affection. But really: “The 
enlightened eye with which your Excellency, like unto the Deity, 
is wont to embrace the totality of things,’—to quote one among 
hundreds, is too much even for a secretary of the eighteenth century 
towards his master. True, this same letter contains beside such 
expressions of unpleasant humility, others full of nobleness and dig- 
nity. It is easy to see that his attachment to the Count is as sincere 
as it is profound; and we know that he never forgot it. He was 
inconsolable when, at Rome, he learnt the death of his benefactor. 
“T was persecuted in my country, and found a protector, a bene- 
factor, nay a friend, in the worthy man whom I served. He snatched 
me from obscurity at my simple request, and without knowing me.” 
His joy is extreme, when he hears that young Biinau is expected in 
Italy, at being “able to show in a small degree his deep and sincere 
gratitude to his great benefactor” in the person of his son, whom 
“he will receive like the angel appearing to the patriarch.” These 
are movements, not by any means rare either, in Winckelmann, 
which never fail to reconcile us with him whenever we are tempted 
to judge him too harshly, and when we seek for extenuating cireum- 
stances. They crowd before the mind; and at the same time the 
strange situation in the midst of which he made 7 gran passo, and 
which his biographer has characterized so well, invites us to reflection 
and indulgence. 


‘There resides a Pope’s Nuncio at Dresden, capital of a purely Protestant 
people, and the cradle of reform. Why? Because an Elector of Saxony, a 
descendant of Frederick the Wise, the head of the Evangelical States, the 
protector of Protestantism in the Empire, has turned Catholic in order to pur- 
chase a Polish crown. This Nuncio, completely worldly both in his life and 
his religion, is waiting for the old Pope’s death to become himself the head of 
the Church. To give greater weight to his candidature he wants to come back 
to Rome with a proselyte. This he acquires in the person of a German savant, 
rendered pliable by hard fate, a candidate for the Protestant ministry, who had 
an ardent wish to study heathen antiquity in the centre of the arts. Thus it 
came about that the future interpreter of Greek art, who for a great many was to 
be one of the prophets of modern paganism, obtained the means of fulfilling his 
mission, by uniting himself, as it were at the eleventh hour, with the institution 
of the Romish Church, already shaken and attacked by her own children.” 

Winckelmann was thirty-seven years of age when he left Count 
Biinau to establish himself on his own account at Dresden, there to 
await the epoch of his departure for Rome. For the first time in his 
whole life he felt himself his own master, and free to devote his 
energies to the pursuits most adapted to his individual tastes, after 
having spent his existence hitherto in incessant toil for the benefit of 
others. As yet he had neither published nor even written a line; 
and the fourteen remaining years of his life would indeed scarcely 
have been able to produce what they did, had his mind’s vigour, 
which thus had leisure to gain in strength and concentration, been 
consumed or impaired by precocious literary fecundity. The unex- 
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pected delay which retained him a whole year at Dresden was in the 
end to prove as favourable a circumstance in his destiny as the pro- 
tracted period of slavery which had prevented him from prematurely 
squandering and wasting the bloom of his genius. Without the sur- 
rounding atmosphere of artists and connoisseurs, indeed, among whom 
it was his lot to fall during that interval, he might and prob: ably 
would have remained all his life but one among many antiquaries of 
distinction. 

Although specially recommended to the excellent Crown Prince of 
Saxony, he was not honoured by a reception at court. All that was 
deemed necessary was to send him to the King’s physician, Lodoyico 
Bianconi, to ask “‘ what he might wish for?” ‘ Nothing,” was the 
laconic reply, “ I want alii ;’? an answer which seems to have 
struck him who asked as strange and unexpected. JBianconi is a 
man well known in literary history as Wieland’s predecessor in the 
good graces of Sophie de la Roche—the German Lafayette. He had 
besides already figured at two other courts, those of the Bishop of 
Augsburg and Landgrave of Darmstadt, before repairing to that of 
Saxony, and ultimately contrived to obtain a coronet and the post 
of Saxon Minister at Rome. He may be considered as the type of 
the Italian adventurer in the eighteenth century: a species of gen- 
tleman Figaro, half diplomat, half antiquary, who amazed the Ger- 


mans by the ease and refinement of his manners, was content to put 

up with small humiliations if necessary, gave himself learned airs, 

and was especially clever at taking advantage of his friends. Winck- 
> . e ~ 

elmann’s blunt reception by no means disconcerted him; he soon 


returned to the charge, nor was it long ere the German became one 
of the chief guests at his house, where he was sure of always finding 
a good supper, and, w hat was no less attractive for him, a circle of 
foreign intimates, for the most part Italians, men who had seen 
something of the world, and could tell of what they had seen. This 
intimacy, however, lasted but a short while; for no sooner did 
Winckelmann become aware that his dashing friend designed turning 
his superior knowledge to account for his own editions of the Greek 
and Latin authors he was himself incapable of reading, than he at 
once turned his back upon the crafty Italian. Nor did his relations 
with other official personages terminate more satisfactorily. Still 
these minor annoyances were amply made up for by the agreeable 
and instructive society he met with—a circle of men mostly of his 
own age, who were at that time just beginning to conceive, work 
out, emit, and diffuse the ideas destined to prevail over the coming 
generation, and among whose promulgators Winckelmann was here- 
after to be the most authoritative apostle, and the one most eagerly 
listened to. 

He led a very regular life. After working from six to eleven in 
the morning, then visiting the library and gallery, he would 
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resume his work till seven o’clock in the evening, and then was 
wont to betake himself to The Italians, a species of café restaurant, 
which to this day has preserved the name in Northern Germany, 
and here he would pass his evenings, conversing with his new 
friends over a half-bottle of red wine. Here it was that he used to 
meet Oeser, with whom he soon grew intimate, who even gave him 
instruction in drawing, as he was one day to do to young Géthe 
some fifteen years after ; and who imparted to him what was a great 
deal more valuable than this—ideas, which he was going to turn to 
account in a singular degree. 

Oeser was one of those individuals to be met with in all countries, 
at periods when men’s ideas are taking an important turn in a new 
direction. Germany was always particularly rich in men of this 
John the Baptist stamp,—men who pave the way for the approach- 
ing Messiah, and have an instinctive foresight of the good tidings to 
be proclaimed, but who possess neither the requisite clearness of 
thought for a distinct conception of them, persevering assiduity 
sufficient to base their ideas upon facts carefully collected and sifted, 
or upon correct and logical argument, nor, finally, energy enough to 
make them prevail. Oeser was to Winckelmann what Hamann, 
the Northern Magus, was to Herder. 

The pictures painted by this first rebel against rococo art, were 
thought masterpieces, and the poverty of their form and colour 
was willingly overlooked in the great admiration excited by their 
powerful expression. With him began that reign of the abstract 
and esthetic, from which German art is only now beginning to 
liberate itself. From him also dates a total disregard for execution 
which is now giving way to a contrary tendency. His knowledge 
was very far from complete; the technical side of art remained a 
mystery for him to the end; his works were sketches rather than 
pictures ; he still in many things held on to the preceding period, for 
instance, in his taste for allegory. But however the creative artist 
in him may have been over-estimated by his contemporaries and 
disciples, his merits as a thinker and communicator of ideas cer- 
tainly were not. Oeser’s characteristic quality was that of sugges- 
tiveness ; but this was more especially apparent when he undertook 
to point out to a circle of spectators the beauties of some great 
master’s work, and explained why they were beauties. ‘“Oeser 
would penetrate our souls,” says Géthe. ‘‘ He taught me to see the 
ideal of beauty in simplicity and serenity. . . . He showed me that 
simplicity alone was truth.” One might almost fancy one heard 
Winckelmann himself speak, and surely no one profited more than 
he by this abundance of ideas, so ready to be communicated to 
others. He owed the substance of his first work entirely to Oeser, 
as the predominating ideas of his second belonged to Mengs; but we 
must not forget the distance which lies between a mere vague 
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perception and the firm, scientific establishment of a new theory. 
We omit many other most distinguished stars of the Dresden of 
1755. Baron Hagedorn the amateur, Lippert the cameo collector, 
Christ the archeologist, were also among Winckelmann’s intimates, 
and exercised a strong influence over his ideas. Still it is certain that 
his earliest publication, composed during this first year of freedom, 
must be entirely attributed to Oeser. The famous Sixtine Madonna 
had just arrived in Dresden, Winckelmann had been three con- 
secutive days to look at the picture without being able to com- 
prehend its beauties, when Oeser guided his finger to them 
by an eloquent commentary. Winckelmann noted this conversa- 
tion, arranged the ideas systematically, and published his “Thoughts 
about the Imitation of Antique Works” (1755), which, in their 
turn, inspired Lessing with his “ Laocoon.” As it contained 
a sharp censure of the painters then most in repute, and highest 
in favour at court, he had not the courage at first to publish the 
pamphlet. Father Rauch, who immediately perceived its merits, 
having encouraged him strongly to do so, he finally gave in, 
especially after having obtained permission to dedicate it to the 
King, who thus assumed the responsibility of screening the auda- 
cious author. He was most grateful indeed, nor did he spare 
incense. His Majesty, greatly flattered by his wholly unmerited 
compliments, being in reality anything but classical in his tastes, 
was enchanted. ‘ Here is a fish I am about to throw into the right 
water,” he said; and he kept his promise. The small volume of 
which only fifty copies had been printed, in a luxurious form, was 
soon in great demand ; people copied it with their own hands; and it 
was not long ere a fresh edition had to be printed. The author’s 
reputation was now made; and the journey to Italy so long in 
contemplation could at last be carried out. The King sent him, by 
his confessor, 80 ducats for the journey, and letters of credit to the 
amount of 200 thalers (£30) as an annual pension. “ My fortune 
is made,” he exclaims; “I have obtained what I sought for. As 
for my country, I willingly forget it; I have found but little 
happiness in it. Liberty and friendship have always been the two 
great aims which have determined me in everything: at length I 
have the first.” Although his publication had been sharply 
attacked by authorities of the old school, especially by the learned 
director of the Dresden galleries, and although the praise bestowed 
upon it from other quarters could be but of small gratification to 
him, Winckelmann nevertheless felt that he had found his way. 
“The approval,” he writes from Rome in the month of January, 
“which my writing has met with in France . . . determines me 
to make this science henceforth my chief occupation.” 
Kart Hin.enranp. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 











A DEFENCE OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
Part II. 


Sprrit-PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We now approach a subject which cannot be omitted in any im- 
partial sketch of the evidences of Spiritualism, since it is that which 
furnishes perhaps the most unassailable demonstration it is possible 
to obtain, of the objective reality of spiritual forms, and also of the 
truthful nature of the evidence furnished by seers when they describe 
figures visible to themselves alone. It has been already indicated— 
and it is a fact, of which the records of Spritualism furnish ample 
proof—that different individuals possess the power of seeing such 
forms and figures in very variable degrees. Thus, it often happens 
at a séance, that some will see distinct lights of which they will 
describe the form, appearance, and position, while others will see 
nothing at all. If only one or two persons see the lights, the rest 
will naturally impute it to their imagination ; but there are cases in 
which only one or two of those present are unable to see them. 
There are also cases in which all see them, but in very different 
degrees of distinctness ; yet that they see the same objects is proved 
by their all agreeing as to the position and the movement of the 
lights. Again, what some see as merely luminous clouds, others 
will see as distinct human forms, either partial or entire. In other 
cases all present see the form—whether hand, face, or entire figure 
—with equal distinctness. Again, the objective reality of these 
appearances is sometimes proved by their being touched, or by their 
being seen to moye objects,—in some cases heard to speak, in others 
seen to write, by several persons at one and the same time; the 
figure seen or the writing produced being sometimes unmistakably 
recognisable as that of some deceased friend. A volume could easily 
be filled with records of this class of appearances, authenticated by 
place, date, and names of witnesses; and a considerable selection is 
to be found in the works of Mr. Robert Dale Owen. 

Now, at this point, an inquirer, who had not pre-judged the 
question, and who did not believe his own knowledge of the universe 
to be so complete as to justify him in rejecting all evidence for facts 
which he had hitherto considered to be in the highest degree im- 
probable, might fairly say, “Your evidence for the appearance of 
visible, tangible, spiritual forms, is very strong; but I should like to 
have them submitted to a crucial test, which would quite settle the 
question of the possibility of their being due to a coincident de- 
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lusion of several senses of several persons at the same time; and, if 
satisfactory, would demonstrate their objective reality in a way 
nothing else can do. If they really reflect or emit light. which makes 
them visible to human eyes, they can be photographed. Photograph 
them, and you will have an unanswerable proof that your human 
witnesses are trustworthy.” Two years ago we could only have 
replied to this very proper suggestion, that we believed it had been 
done and could be again done, but that we had no satisfactory evi- 
dence to offer. Now, however, we are in a position to state, not only 
that it has been frequently done, but that the evidence is of such a 
nature as to satisfy any one who will take the trouble carefully to 
examine it. This evidence we will now lay before our readers, and 
we venture to think they will acknowledge it to be most remarkable. 

Before doing so it may be as well to clear away a popular miscon- 
ception. Mr. Lewes advised the Dialectical Committee to dis- 
tinguish carefully between ‘facts and inferences from facts.” 
This is especially necessary in the case of what are called spirit- 
photographs. The figures which occur in these, when not produced 
by any human agency, may be of “ spiritual” origin, without being 
figures “ of spirits.’ There is much evidence to show that they are, 
in some cases, forms produced by invisible intelligences, but distinct 
from them. In other cases the intelligence appears to clothe itself 
with matter capable of being perceived by us; but even then it does 
not follow that the form produced is the actual image of the spiritual 
form. It may be but a reproduction of the former mortal form with 
its terrestrial accompaniments, for purposes of recognition. 

Most persons have heard of these ‘‘ ghost-pictures,” and how easily 
they can be made to order by any photographer, and are therefore 
disposed to think they can be of no use as evidence. But a little con- 
sideration will show them that the means by which sham ghosts can 
be manufactured being so well known to all photographers, it 
becomes easy to apply tests or arrange conditions so as to prevent 
imposition. The following are some of the more obvious :— 

1. If a person with a knowledge of photography takes his own 
glass plates, examines the camera used and all the accessories, and 
watches the whole process of taking a picture, then, if any definite 
form appears on the negative besides the sitter, it is a proof that 
some object was present capable of reflecting or emitting the actinic 
rays, although invisible to those present. 2. If an unmistakable 
likeness appears of a deceased person totally unknown to the photo- 
grapher. 3. If figures appear on the negative having a definite relation 
to the figure of the sitter, who chooses his own position, attitude, and 
accompaniments, it is a proof that invisible figures were really there. 
4. If a figure appears draped in white, and partly behind the dark 
body of the sitter without in the least showing through, it is a proof 
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that the white figure was there at the same time, because the dark 
parts of the negative are transparent, and any white picture in any 

yay superposed would show through. 5. Even should none of these 
tests be applied, yet if a medium, quite independent of the photo- 
grapher, sees and describes a figure during the sitting, and an exactly 
corresponding figure appears on the plate, it is a proof that such a 
figure was there. 

Every one of these tests have now been successfully applied in our 
own country, as the following outline of the facts will show. 

The accounts of spirit-photography in several parts of the United 
States caused many spiritualists in this country to make experi- 
ments; but for a long time without success. Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, 
who are both amateur photographers, tried at their own house, and 
failed. In March, 1872, they went one day to Mr. Hudson’s, a 
photographer living near them (not a spiritualist) to get some cartes 
de visite of Mrs. Guppy. After the sitting the idea suddenly struck 
Mr. Guppy that he would try for a spirit-photograph. He sat down, 
told Mrs. G. to go behind the background, and had a picture taken. 
There came out behind him a large, indefinite, oval, white patch, 
somewhat resembling the outline of a draped figure. Mrs. Guppy, 
behind the background, was dressed in black. This is the first 
spirit-photograph taken in England, and it is perhaps more satis- 
factory on account of the suddenness of the impulse under which it 
was taken, and the great white patch which no impostor would have 
attempted to produce, and which taken by itself, utterly spoils the 
picture. A few days afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Guppy and their little 
boy went without any notice. Mrs. Guppy sat on the ground holding 
the boy on a stool. Her husband stood behind looking on. The 
picture thus produced is most remarkable. A tall female figure, 
finely draped in white, gauzy robes, stands directly behind and above 
the sitters, looking down on them and holding its open hands over 
their heads, as if giving a benediction. The face is somewhat Eastern, 
and, with the hands, is beautifully defined. The white robes pass 
behind the sitters’ dark figures without in the least showing through. 
A second picture was then taken as soon as a plate could be pre- 
pared; and it was fortunate it was so, for it resulted in a most 
remarkable test. Mrs. Guppy again knelt with the boy ; but this time 
she did not stoop so much, and her head was higher. The same 
white figure comes out equally well defined, but i¢ has changed its 
position in a manner exactly corresponding to the slight change of Mrs. 
Guppy’s position. The hands were before on a level ; now one is raised 
considerably higher than the other, so as to keep it about the same 
distance from Mrs. Guppy’s head as it was before. The folds of the 
drapery all correspondingly differ, and the head is slightly turned. 
Here, then, one of two things is absolutely certain. Lither there 
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was a living, intelligent, but invisible being present, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Guppy, the photographer, and some fourth person, planned a wicked 
imposture, and have maintained it ever since. Knowing Mr. and 
Mrs. Guppy so well as I do, I feel an absolute conviction that they 
are as incapable of an imposture of this kind as any earnest inquirer 
after truth in the department of natural science. 

The report of these pictures soon spread. Spiritualists in great 
numbers came to try for similar results, with varying degrees of 
success ; till after a time rumour of imposture arose, and it is now 
firmly believed by many, from suspicious appearances on the pictures 
and from other circumstances, that a large number of shams have 
been produced. It is certainly not to be wondered at if it be so. 
The photographer, remember, was not a spiritualist, and was utterly 
puzzled at the pictures above described. Scores of persons came to 
him, and he saw that they were satisfied if they got a second figure 
with themselves, and dissatisfied if they did not. He may have 
made arrangements by which to satisfy everybody. One thing is 
clear; that if there has been imposture, if was at once detected by 
spiritualists themselves; if not, then spiritualists have been quick 
in noticing what appeared to indicate it. Those, however, who most 
strongly assert imposture allow that a large number of genuine 
pictures have been taken. But, true or not, the cry of imposture 
did good, since it showed the necessity for tests and for independent 
confirmation of the facts. 

The test of clearly recognisable likenesses of deceased friends has 
often been obtained. Mr. William Howitt, who went without 
previous notice, obtained likenesses of two sons, many years dead, 
and of the very existence of one of which even the friend who accom- 
panied Mr. Howitt was ignorant. The likenesses were instantly 
recognised by Mrs. Howitt; and Mr. Howitt declares them to be 
“perfect and unmistakable.” = (Spiritual Magazine, Oct., 1872.) 
Dr. Thomson of Clifton, obtained a photograph of himself, accom- 
panied by that of a lady he did not know. He sent it to his uncle 
in Scotland, simply asking if he recognised a resemblance to any of 
the family deceased. The reply was that it was the likeness of Dr. 
Thomson’s own mother, who died at his birth; and there being no 
picture of her in existence, he had no idea what she was like. The 
uncle very naturally remarked, that he “could not understand how 
it was done.” (Spiritual Magazine, Oct., 1873.) Many other instances 
of recognition have occurred, but I will only add my personal testi- 
mony. <A few weeks back I myself went to the same photographer's 
for the first time, and obtained a most unmistakable likeness of a 
deceased relative. We will now pass to a better class of evidence, 
the private experiments of amateurs. 

Mr. Thomas Slater, an old-established optician in the Euston Road, 
and an amateur photographer, took with him to Mr. Hudson’s, a new 
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camera of his own manufacture and his own glasses, saw everything 
done, and obtained a portrait with a second figure on it. He then 
began experimenting in his own private house, and during last 
summer obtained some remarkable results. The first of his successes 
contains two heads by the side of a portrait of his sister. One of 
these heads is unmistakably the late Lord Brougham’s ; the other, 
much less distinct, is recognised by Mr. Slater as that of Robert 
Owen, whom he knew intimately up to the time of his death. He 
has since obtained several excellent pictures of the same class. One 
in particular, shows a female in black and white flowing robes, 
standing by the side of Mr. Slater. In another the head and bust 
appears, leaning over his shoulder. The faces of these two are much 
alike, and other members of the family recognise them as likenesses 
of Mr. Slater’s mother, who died when he was an infant. In another 
a pretty child figure, also draped, stands beside Mr. Slater’s little 
boy. Now, whether these figures are correctly identified or not, is 
not the essential point. The fact that any figures, so clear and 
unmistakably human in appearance as these, should appear on plates 
taken in his own private studio by an experienced optician and 
amateur photographer, who makes all his apparatus himself, and 
with no one present but the members of his own family,—is the real 
marvel. In one case a second figure appeared on a plate with him- 
self, taken by Mr. Slater when he was absolutely alone—by the 
simple process of occupying the sitter’s chair after uncapping the 
camera. He and his family being themselves mediums, they require 
no extraneous assistance ; and this may, perhaps, be the reason why 
he has succeeded so well. One of the most extraordinary pictures 
obtained by Mr. Slater is a full-length portrait of his sister, in which 
there is no second figure, but the sitter appears covered all over with 
a kind of transparent lace drapery, which on examination, is seen to 
be wholly made up of shaded circles of different sizes, quite unlike 
any material fabric I have seen or heard of. 

Mr. Slater has himself shown me all these pictures and explained 
the conditions under which they were produced. That they are not 
impostures is certain; and as the first independent confirmations of 
what had been previously obtained only through professional photo- 
graphers, their value is inestimable. 

A less successful, but not perhaps on that account less satisfactory 
confirmation has been obtained by another amateur, who, after 
eighteen months of experiment, obtained a partial success. Mr. R. 
Williams, M.A., Ph. D., of Hayward’s Heath, succeeded last summer 
in obtaining three photographs, each with part of a human form 
besides the sitter, one having the features distinctly marked. Sub- 
sequently another was obtained, with a well-formed figure of a man 
standing at the side of the sitter, but while being developed, this 
figure faded away entirely. Mr. Williams assures me (in a letter) 
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that in these experiments there was “no room for trick or for the 
production of these figures by any known means.” 

The editor of the British Journal of Photography has made experi- 
ments at Mr. Hudson’s studio, taking. his own collodion and new 
plates, and doing everything himself, yet there were ‘abnormal 
appearances ”’ on the pictures although no distinct figures. 

We now come to the valuable and conclusive experiments of Mr. 
John Beattie of Clifton, a retired photographer of twenty years 
experience, and of whom the above-mentioned editor says :—‘“ Every 
one who knows Mr. Beattie will give him credit for being a thought- 
ful, skilful, and intelligent photographer, one of the last men in the 
world to be easily deceived, at least in matters relating to photo- 
graphy, and one quite incapable of deceiving others.” 

Mr. Beattie has been assisted in his researches by Dr. Thomson, 
an Edinburgh M.D., who has practised photography, as an amateur, 
for twenty-five years. They experimented at the studio of a friend, 
who was not a spiritualist (but who became a medium during the 
experiments), and had the services of a tradesman with whom they 
were well acquainted, as a medium. The whole of the photographic 
work was done by Messrs. Beattie and Thomson, the other two 
sitting at a small table. The pictures were taken in series of three, 
within a few seconds of each other, and several of these series were 
taken at each sitting. The figures produced are for the most part 
not human, but variously formed and shaded white patches, which 
in successive pictures change their form and develope as it were into a 
more perfect or complete type. Thus, one set of five begins with two 
white somewhat angular patches over the middle sitter, and ends 
with a rude but unmistakable white female figure, covering the 
larger part of the plate. The other three show intermediate states, 
indicating a continuous change of form from the first figure to the 
last. Another set (of four pictures) begins with a white vertical 
cylinder over the body of the medium, and a shorter one on his 
head. These change their form in the second and third, and in 
the last become laterally spread out into luminous masses resembling 
nebule. Another set of three is very curious. The first has an 
oblique flowing luminous patch from the table to the ground; in the 
second this has changed to a white serpentine column, ending in a 
point above the medium’s head; in the third the column has become 
broader and somewhat double, with the curve in an opposite direc- 
tion, and with a head-like termination. The change of the curva- 
ture may have some connection with a change in the position of 
the sitters, which is seen to have taken place between the second 
and the third of this set. There are two others, taken, like all 
the preceding, in 1872, but which the medium described during 


the exposure. The first, he said, was a thick white fog; and the 
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picture came out all shaded white, with not a trace of any of 
the sitters. The other was described as a fog with a figure 
standing in it; and here a white human figure is alone seen in the 
almost uniform foggy surface. During the experiments made in 
1873, the medium, tm every case, minutely and correctly described 
the appearances which afterwards came out on the plate. In one 
there is a luminous rayed star of large size, with a human face 
faintly visible in the centre. This is the last of three in which the 
star developed, and the whole were accurately described by the 
medium. In another set of three, the medium first described,—“ a 
light behind him, coming from the floor.’ The next,—‘“‘a light 
rising over another person’s arms, coming from his own boot.” The 
third,—“ there is the same light, but now a column comes up through 
the table, and it is hot to my hands.” Then he suddenly exclaimed, 
—“‘What a bright light up there! Can you not see it?” pointing 
to it with his hand. All this most accurately describes the three 
pictures, and in the last, the medium’s hand is seen pointing to a 
white patch which appears overhead. There are other curious 
developments, the nature of which is already sufficiently indicated ; 
but one very startling single picture must be mentioned. During 
the exposure one medium said he saw on the background a black 
figure, the other medium saw a light figure by the side of the black 
one. In the picture both these figures appear, the light one very 
faintly, the black one much more distinctly, of a gigantic size, with 
a massive coarse-featured face and long hair. (Spiritual Magazine, 
January and August, 1873, Photographie News, June 28th, 1872.) , 
Mr. Beattie has been so good as to send me for examination a 
complete set of these most extraordinary photographs, thirty-two in 
number, and has furnished me with any particulars I desired. I 
have described them as correctly as I am able; and Dr. Thomson 
has authorised me to use his name as confirming Mr. Beattie’s 
account of the conditions under which they appeared. These 
experiments were not made without labour and _ perseverance. 
Sometimes twenty consecutive pictures produced absolutely nothing 
unusual. Hundreds have been taken, and more than half have 
been complete failures. But the successes have been well worth 
the labour. They demonstrate the fact that what a medium or 
sensitive sees (even where no one else sees anything) may often 
have an objective existence. They teach us that perhaps the book- 
seller, Nicolai of Berlin—whose case has been quoted ad nauseam as 
the type of a “spectral illusion’’—saw real beings after all; and 
that, had photography been then discovered and properly applied, 
we might now have the portraits of the invisible men and women who 
crowded his room. They give us hints of a process by which the 
figures seen at séances may have to be gradually formed or developed, 
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and enable us better to understand the statements repeatedly made 
by the communicating intelligences, that it is very difficult to produce 
definite visible and tangible forms, and that it can only be done under 
a rare combination of favourable conditions. 

We find, then, that three amateur photographers working inde- 
pendently in different parts of England, separately confirm the fact 
of spirit-photography,—already demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
many who had tested it through professional photographers. The 
experiments of Mr. Beattie and Dr. Thomson are alone absolutely 
conclusive ; and, taken in connection with those of Mr. Slater and 
Dr. Williams, and the test photographs, like those of Mrs. Guppy, 
establish as a scientific fact the objective existence of invisible 
human forms, and definite invisible actinic images. Before leaving 
the photographic phenomena we have to notice two curious points in 
connection with them. The actinic action of the spirit-forms is 
peculiar, and much more rapid than that of the light reflected from 
ordinary material forms; for the figures start out the moment the 
developing fluid touches them, while the figure of the sitter appears 
much later. Mr. Beattie noticed this throughout his experiments, 
and I was myself much struck with it when watching the develop- 
ment of three pictures recently taken at Mr. Hudson’s. The second 
figure, though by no means bright, always came out long before any 
other part of the picture. The other singular thing is, the copious 
drapery in which these forms are almost always enveloped, so as to 
show only just what is necessary for recognition, of the face and 
figure. The explanation given of this is, that the human form is 
more difficult to materialise than drapery. The conventional “ white- 
sheeted ghost”? was not then all fancy, but had a foundation in fact, 
—a fact, too, of deep significance, dependent on the laws of a yet 
unknown chemistry. 


SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT MANIFESTATIONS, PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL. 

As we have not been able to give an account of many curious 
facts which occur with the various classes of mediums, the following 
vatalogue of the more important and well-characterized phenomena 
may be useful. They may be grouped provisionally, as, Physical, or 
those in which material objects are acted on, or apparently material 
bodies produced ; and, Mental, or those which consist in the exhi- 
bition by the medium of powers or faculties not possessed in the 
normal state. 

The principal physical phenomena are the following :— 

1. Simple Physical Phenomena.—Producing sounds of all kinds, 
from a delicate tick to blows like those of a heavy sledge-hammer. 
Altering the weight of bodies. Moving bodies without human 
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agency. Raising bodies into the air. Conveying bodies to a 
distance out of and into closed rooms. Releasing mediums from 
every description of bonds, even from welded iron rings, as has 
happened in America. 

2. Chemical.— Preserving from the effects of fire, as already 
detailed. 

3. Direct Writing and Drawing.—Producing writing or drawing on 
marked papers, placed in such positions that no human hand (or 
foot) can touch them. Sometimes, visibly to the spectators, a 
pencil rising up and writing or drawing apparently by itself. Some 
of the drawings in many colours have been produced on marked 
paper in from ten to twenty seconds, and the colours found wet. 
(See Mr. Coleman’s evidence, in “ Dialectical Report,” p. 143, 
confirmed by Lord Borthwick, p. 150.) Mr. Thomas Slater of 136 
Euston Road, is now obtaining communication in the following 
manner :—A bit of slate pencil an eighth of an inch long is laid on 
a table ; a clean slate is laid over this, in a well-lighted room; the 
sound of writing is then heard, and in a few minutes a communica- 
tion of considerable length is found distinctly written. At other 
times the slate is held between himself and another person, their 
other hands being joined. Some of these communications are philc- 
sophical discussions on the nature of spirit and matter, supporting 
the usual spiritual theory on this subject. 

4. Musical Phenomena.—Musical instruments, of various kinds, 
played without human agency, from a hand-bell to a closed piano. 
With some mediums, and where the conditions are favourable, 
original musical compositions of a very high character are produced. 
This occurs with Mr. Home. 


~ 
; 


5. Spiritual Forms.—These are either luminous appearances, sparks, 
stars, globes of light, luminous clouds, &c. ; or, hands, faces, or entire 
human figures, generally covered with flowing drapery, except a 
portion of the face and hands. The human forms are often capable 
of moving solid objects, and are both visible and tangible to all 
present. In other cases they are only visible to seers, but when 
this is the case it sometimes happens that the seer describes the 
figure as lifting a flower or a pen, and others present see the flower 
or the pen apparently move by itself. In some cases they speak 
distinctly ; in others the voice is heard by all, the form only seen by 
the medium. The flowing robes of these forms have in some cases 
been examined, and pieces cut off, which have in a short time melted 
away. Flowers are also brought, some of which fade away and 
vanish ; others are real, and can be kept indefinitely. It must not 
be concluded that any of these forms are actual spirits; they are 
probably only temporary forms produced by spirits for purposes of 
test, or of recognition by their friends. This is the account invari- 
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ably given of them by communications obtained in various ways; so 
that the objection once thought to be so crushing—that there can be 
no “ghosts” of clothes, armour, or walking-sticks—ceases to have 
any weight. 

6. Spiritual Photographs.—These, as just detailed, demonstrate by 
a purely physical experiment the trustworthiness of the preceding 
class of observations. 

We now come to the mental phenomena, of which the following 
are the chief :— 

1. Automatic Writing—The medium writes involuntarily ; often 
matter which he is not thinking about, does not expect, and does not 
like. Occasionally definite and correct information is given of facts 
of which the medium has not, nor ever had, any knowledge. Some- 
times future events are accurately predicted. ‘The writing takes 
place either by the hand or through a planchette. Often the hand- 
writing changes. Sometimes it is written backwards; sometimes in 
languages the medium does not understand. 

2. Seeing, or Clairvoyance and Clairaudience.—This is of various 
kinds. Some mediums see the forms of deceased persons unknown to 
them, and describe their peculiarities so minutely that their friends 
at once recognise them. They often hear voices, through which they 
obtain names, date, and place, connected with the individuals so 
described. Others read sealed letters in any language, and write 
appropriate answers. 

3. Trance-speaking—The medium goes into a more or less uncon- 
scious state, and then speaks, often on matters and in a style far 
beyond his own capacities. Thus, Serjeant Cox—no mean judge on 
a matter of literary style—says, “I have heard an uneducated bar- 
man, when in a state of trance, maintain a dialogue with a party of 
philosophers on ‘ Reason and Foreknowledge, Will and Fate,’ and 
hold his own against them. I have put to him the most difficult 
questions in psychology, and received answers, always thoughtful, 
often full of wisdom, and invariably conveyed in choice and elegant 
language. Nevertheless a quarter of an hour afterwards, when 
released from the trance, he was unable to answer the simplest query 
on a philosophical subject, and was even at a loss for sufficient lan- 
guage to express a commonplace idea” (“What am I?” vol. in, 
p- 242.) That this is not overstated I can myself testify, from 
repeated observation of the same medium. And from other trance- 
speakers—such as Mrs. Hardinge, Mrs. Tappan, and Mr. Peebles— 
I have heard discourses which, for high and sustained eloquence, 
noble thoughts, and high moral purpose, surpassed the best efforts of 
any preacher or lecturer within my experience. 

4. Impersonation.—This occurs during trance. The medium seems 
taken possession of by another being; speaks, looks, and acts the 
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character in a most marvellous manner; in some cases speaks foreign 
languages never even heard in the normal state; as in the case of 
Miss Edmonds, already given. When the influence is violent or 
painful, the effects are such as have been in all ages imputed to 
possession by evil spirits. 

5. Healing—There are various forms of this. Sometimes by mere 
laying on of hands, an exalted form of simple mesmeric healing. 
Sometimes, in the trance state, the medium at once discovers the 
hidden malady, and prescribes for it, often describing very exactly 
the morbid appearance of internal organs. 

The purely mental phenomena are generally of no use as evidence 
to non-spiritualists, except in those few cases where rigid tests can be 
applied; but they are so intimately connected with the physical 
series, and often so interwoven with them, that no one who has 
sufficient experience to satisfy him of the reality of the former, fails 
to see that the latter form part of the general system, and are 
dependent on the same agencies. 

With the physical series the case is very different. They form a 
connected body of evidence, from the simplest to the most complex 
and astounding, every single component fact of which can be, and 
has been, repeatedly demonstrated by itself; while each gives weight 
and confirmation to all the rest. They have all, or nearly all, been 
before the world for twenty years ; the theories and explanations of 
reviewers and critics do not touch them, or in any way satisfy any sane 
man who has repeatedly witnessed them; they have been tested and 
examined by sceptics of every grade of incredulity, men in every 
way qualified to detect imposture or to discover natural causes— 
trained physicists, medical men, lawyers, and men of business—but 
in every case the investigators have either retired baffled, or become 
converts. 

There have, it is true, been some impostors who have attempted to 
imitate the phenomena; but such cases are few in number, and have 
been discovered by tests far less severe than those to which the 
genuine phenomena have been submitted over and over again; and 
a large proportion of these phenomena have never been imitated, 
because they are beyond successful imitation. 

Now what do our leaders of public opinion say, when a scientific 
man of proved ability again observes a large portion of the more 
extraordinary phenomena, in his own house, under test conditions, 
and affirms their objective reality ; and this not after a hasty exami- 
nation, but after four years of research ? Men “with heavy scientific 
appendages to their names” refuse to examine them when invited ; 
the eminent society of which he is a fellow refuses to record them ; 
and the press cries out that it wants better witnesses than Mr. 
Crookes, and that such facts want “confirmation” before they can be 
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believed. But why more confirmation? And when again “con- 
firmed,’’ who is to confirm the confirmer? After the whole range of 
the phenomena had been before the world ten years, and had con- 
vinced sceptics by tens of thousands—sceptics, be it remembered, of 
common sense and more than common acuteness, Americans of all 
classes—they were confirmed by the first chemist in America, Pro- 
fessor Robert Hare. Two years later they were again confirmed by 
the elaborate and persevering inquiries of one of the first American 
lawyers, Judge Edmonds. Then by another good chemist, Professor 
Mapes. In France the truth of the simpler physical phenomena was 
confirmed by Count A. de Gasparin in 1854; and since then French 
astronomers, mathematicians, and chemists of high rank have con- 
firmed them. Professor Thury of Geneva again confirmed them, in 
1855. In our own country such men as Professor de Morgan, Dr. 
Lockhart Robertson, T, Adolphus Trollope, Dr. Robert Chambers, 
Serjeant Cox, Mr. C. F. Varley, as well as the sceptical Dialectical 
Committee, have independently confirmed large portions of them ; 
and lastly comes Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., with four years of 
research and unrestricted experiment with the two oldest and most 
remarkable mediums in the world, and again confirms almost 
the whole series! But even this is not all. Through an inde- 
pendent set of most competent observers we have the crucial test of 
photography ; a witness which cannot be deceived, which has no pre- 
conceived opinions, which cannot register ‘‘ subjective” impressions ; 
a thoroughly scientific witness, who is admitted into our law courts, 
and whose testimony is good as against any number of recollections 
of what did happen or opinions as to what ought to and must have 
happened. And what have the other side brought against this over- 
whelming array of consistent and unimpeachable evidence? They 
have merely made absurd and inadequate suppositions, but have not 
disproved or explained away one weighty fact! 

My position, therefore, is, that the phenomena of Spiritualism in 
their entirety do not require further confirmation. They are proved 
quite as well as any facts are proved in other sciences; and it is not 
denial or quibbling that can disprove any of them, but only fresh 
facts and accurate deductions from those facts. When the opponents 
of Spiritualism can give a record of their researches approaching in 
duration and completeness to those of its advocates; and when they 
‘an discover and show in detail, either how the phenomena are pro- 
duced or how the many sane and able men here referred to have been 
deluded into a coincident belief that they have witnessed them ; and 
when they can prove the correctness of their theory by producing a 
like belief in a body of equally sane and able unbelievers,—then, 
and not till then, will it be necessary for spiritualists to produce 
fresh confirmation of facts which are, and always have been, suffi- 
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ciently real and indisputable to satisfy any honest and persevering 
inquirer. 

This being the state of the case as regards evidence and proof, we 
are fully justified in taking the facts of modern Spiritualism (and 
with them the spiritual theory as the only tenable one) as being fully 
established. It only remains to give a brief account of the more 
important uses and teachings of Spiritualism. 


HisroricaAL TEacuines or SPirirvaLism. 

The lessons which modern Spiritualism teaches may be classed 
under two heads. In the first place, we find that it gives a rational 
account of various phenomena in human history which physical 
science has been unable to explain, and has therefore rejected or 
ignored ; and, in the second, we derive from it some definite infor- 
mation as to man’s nature and destiny, and, founded on this, an 
ethical system of great practical efficacy. The following are some 
of the more important phenomena of history and of human nature 
which science cannot deal with, but which Spiritualism explains :— 

1. It is no small thing that the spiritualist finds himself able 
to rehabilitate Socrates as a sane man, and his “demon” as an 
intelligent spiritual being who accompanied him through life,—in 
other words, a guardian spirit. The non-spiritualist is obliged to 
look upon one of the greatest men in human history, not only as 
subject all his life to a mental illusion, but as being so weak, 
foolish, or superstitious as never to discover that it was an illusion. 
He is obliged to disbelieve the fact asserted by contemporaries and 
by Socrates himself, that it forewarned him truly of dangers ; and to 
hold that this noble man, this subtle reasoner, this religious sceptie, 
who was looked up to with veneration and love by the great men 
who were his pupils, was imposed upon by his own fancies, and 
never during a long life found out that they were fancies, and that 
their supposed monitions were as often wrong as right. It is a 
positive mental relief not to have to think thus of Socrates. 

2. Spiritualism allows us to believe that the oracles of antiquity 
were not all impostures; that a whole people, perhaps the most 
intellectually acute who ever existed, were not all dupes. In dis- 
cussing the question, “‘ Why the Prophetess Pythia giveth no Answers 
now from the Oracle in Verse,” Plutarch tells us that when kings 
and states consulted the oracle on weighty matters that might do 
harm if made public, the replies were couched in enigmatical 
language; but when private persons asked about their own affairs 
they got direct answers in the plainest terms, so that some 
people even complained of their simplicity and directness, as being 
unworthy of a divine origin. And he adds this positive testimony : 
‘Her answers, though submitted to the severest scrutiny, have 
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never proved false or incorrect. On the contrary, the verification 
of them has filled the temple with gifts from all parts of Greece 
and foreign countries.” And again, “The answer of Pythoness 
proceeds to the very truth, without any diversion, circuit, fraud, or 
ambiguity. It has never yet, in a single instance, been convicted of 
falsehood.” Would such statements be made by such a writer, if 
these oracles were all the mere guesses of impostors? The fact that 
they declined and ultimately failed, is wholly in their favour ; for 
why should imposture cease as the world became less enlightened 
and more superstitious? Neither does the fact that the priests 
could sometimes be bribed to give out false oracles prove anything, 
against such statements as that of Plutarch and the belief during 
many generations, supported by ever-recurring experiences, of the 
greatest men of antiquity. That belief could only have been formed 
by demonstrative facts; and modern Spiritualism enables us to 
understand the nature of those facts. 

3. Both the Old and the New Testaments are full of Spiritual- 
ism, and spiritualists alone can read the record with an enlightened 
belief. The hand that wrote upon the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, 
and the three men unhurt in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, are 
for them actual facts which they need not explain away. St. Paul’s 
language about ‘spiritual gifts,” and ‘trying the spirits,” is to 
them intelligible language, and the “gift of tongues” a simple 
fact. When Christ cast out “devils” or evil spirits, he really did 
so—not merely startle a madman into momentary quiescence; and 
the water changed into wine, as well as the bread and fishes con- 
tinually renewed till five thousand men were fed, are credible as 
extreme manifestations of a power which is still daily at work 
among us. 

4. The miracles of the saints, when well attested, come into the 
same category. Those of St. Bernard, for instance, were often 
performed in broad day before thousands of spectators, and were 
recorded by eye-witnesses. He was himself greatly troubled by 
them, wondering why this power was bestowed upon him, and fear- 
ing lest it should make him less humble. This was not the frame 
of mind, nor was St. Bernard’s the character, of a deluded enthusiast. 
The spiritualist need not believe that all this never happened; or 
that St. Francis d’Assisi and St. Theresa were not raised into the 
air, as eye-witnesses declared they were. 

5. Witchcraft and witcheraft trials have a new interest for the 
spiritualist. He is able to detect hundreds of curious and minute 
coincidences with phenomena he has himself witnessed ; he is able 
to separate the facts from the absurd inferences, which people 
imbued with the frightful superstition of diabolism drew from them, 
and from which false inferences all the horrors of the witchcraft 
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mania arose. Spiritualism, and Spiritualism alone, gives a rational 
explanation of witchcraft, and determines how much of it was 
objective fact, how much subjective illusion. 

6. Modern Roman Catholic miracles become intelligible facts. 
Spirits whose affections and passions are strongly excited in favour 
of Catholicism, produce those appearances of the Virgin and of 
saints which they know will tend to increased religious fervour. 
The appearance itself may be an objective reality ; while it is only 
an inference that it is the Virgin Mary,—an inference which every 
intelligent spiritualist would repudiate as in the highest degree 
improbable. 

7. Second-sight, and many of the so-called superstitions of savages 
may be realities. It is well known that mediumistic power is more 
frequent and more energetic in mountainous countries; and as these 
are generally inhabited by the less civilised races, the beliefs that 
are more prevalent there may be due to facts which are more 
prevalent, and be wrongly imputed to the coincident ignorance. It 
is known to spiritualists that the pure dry air of California led to 
more powerful and more startling manifestations than in any other 
part of the United States. 

8. The recently discussed question of the efficacy of prayer 
receives a perfect solution by Spiritualism. Prayer may be often 
answered, though not directly by the Deity. Nor does the answer 
depend wholly on the morality or the religion of the petitioner ; 
but as men who are both moral and religious, and are firm believers 
in a divine response to prayer, will pray more frequently, more 
earnestly, and more disinterestedly, they will attract towards them 
a number of spiritual beings who sympathise with them, and who, 
when the necessary mediumistic power is present, will be able, as 
they are often willing, to answer the prayer. A striking case is 
that of George Miller, of Bristol, who has now for forty-four 
years depended wholly for his own support, and that of his wonderful 
charities, on answer to prayer. His “ Narrative of Some of the 
Lord’s Dealings with George Miller” (6th Ed. 1860), should have 
been referred to in the late discussion, since it furnishes a better 
demonstration that prayer is sometimes really answered than the 
hospital experiment proposed by Sir Henry Thomson could possibly 
have done. In this work we have a precise yearly statement of his 
receipts and expenditure for many years. He never asked any one 
or allowed any one to be asked, directly or indirectly, for a penny. 
No subscriptions or collections were ever made; yet from 1830 
(when he married without any income whatever) he has lived, 
brought up a family, and established institutions which have steadily 
increased, till now four thousand orphan children are educated and 
in part supported. It has happened hundreds of times, that there 
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has been no food in his house and no money to buy any, or no 
food or milk or sugar for the children. Yet he never took a loaf 
or any other article on credit even for a day; and during the thirty 
years over which his narrative extends, neither he nor the hundreds 
of children dependent upon him for their daily food have ever been 
without a regular meal! They have lived, literally, from hand to 
mouth; and his one and only resource has been secret prayer. 
Here is a case which has been going on in the midst of us for forty 
years, and is still going on; it has been published to the world for 
many years, yet a warm discussion is carried on by eminent men as 
to the fact of whether prayer is or is not answered, and not one of 
them exhibits the least knowledge of this most pertinent and illus- 
trative phenomenon! The spiritualist explains all this as a personal 
influence. The perfect simplicity, faith, boundless charity, and 
goodness of George Miller, have enlisted in his cause beings of 
like nature; and his mediumistic powers have enabled them to work 
for him by influencing others to send him money, food, clothes, «c., 
all arriving, as we should say, just in the nick of time. The 
numerous letters he received with these gifts, describing the sudden 
and uncontrollable impulse the donors felt to send him a certain 
definite sum at a certain fixed time, such being the exact sum he 
was in want of, and had prayed for, strikingly illustrates the nature 
of the power at work. All this might be explained away, if it were 
partial and discontinuous ; but when it continued to supply the daily 
wants of a life of unexampled charity, for which no provision in 
advance was ever made (for that Miller considered would show want 
of trust in God), no such explanation can cover the facts. 

9. Spiritualism enables us to comprehend and finda place for, that 
long series of disturbances and occult phenomena of various kinds, 
which occurred previous to what are termed the modern Spiritual 
manifestations. Robert Dale Owen’s works give a rather full account 
of this class of phenomena, which are most accurately recorded and 
philosophically treated by him. This is not the place to refer to 
them in detail; but one of them may be mentioned as showing how 
large an amount of unexplained mystery there was, even in our 
own country, before the world heard anything of modern Spiritualism. 
In 1841, Major Edward Moor, F.R.S., published a little book called 
“ Bealings Bells,” giving an account of mysterious bell-ringing in 
his house at Great Bealings, Suffolk, and which continued for 
fifty-three days. Every attempt to discover the cause, by himself, 
friends, and bell-hangers, were fruitless ; and by no efforts, however 
violent, could the same clamorous and rapid ringing be produced. 
He wrote an account to the newspapers, requesting information 
bearing on the subject, when, in addition to certain wise suggestions 
—of rats or a monkey as efficient causes—he received fourteen com- 
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munications, all relating cases of mysterious bell-ringing in different 
parts of England, many of them lasting much longer than Major 
Moor’s, and all remaining equally unexplained. One lasted eighteen 
months; another was in Greenwich Hospital, where neither clerk- 
of-the-works, bell-hanger, nor men of science could discover the 
cause. One clergyman wrote of disturbances of a most serious kind 
continued in his parsonage for nine years, and he was able to trace 
back their existence in the same house for sixty years. Another case 
had lasted twenty years, and could be traced back for a century. Some 
of the details of these cases are most instructive. Trick is absolutely 
the most incredible of all explanations. Spiritualism furnishes the 
explanation by means of analogous facts occurring every day, and 
forming part of the great system of phenomena which demonstrates 
the spiritual theory. Major Moor’s book is very rare; but a good 
abstract of it is given in Owen’s “ Debateable Land,” pp. 239-258. 


Mora Treacuincs oF SprriruALisM. 


We have now to explain the Theory of Human Nature, which is 
the outcome of the phenomena taken in their entirety, and is also 
more or less explicitly taught by the communications which purport 
to come from spirits. It may be briefly outlined as follows :— 

1. Man is a duality, consisting of an organized spiritual form, 
evolved coincidently with and permeating the physical body, and 
having corresponding organs and development. 

2. Death is the separation of this duality, and effects no change in 
the spirit, morally or intellectually. 

3. Progressive evolution of the intellectual and moral nature is the 
destiny of individuals; the knowledge, attainments, and experience 
of earth-life forming the basis of spirit-life. 

4, Spirits can communicate through properly-endowed mediums. 
They are attracted to those they love or sympathise with, and strive 
to warn, protect, and influence them for good, by mental impression 
when they cannot effect any more direct communication; but, as 
follows from clause (2), their communications will be fallible, and 
must be judged and tested just as we do those of our fellow-men. 

The foregoing outline propositions will suggest a number of ques- 
tions and difficulties, for the answers to which readers are referred 
to the works of R. D. Owen, Hudson Tuttle, Professor Hare, and the 
records of Spiritualism passim. Here I must pass on to explain with 
some amount of detail, how the theory leads to a pure system of 
morality with sanctions far more powerful and effective than any 
which either religious systems or philosophy have put forth. 

This part of the subject cannot perhaps be better introduced, than 
by referring to some remarks by Professor Huxley in a letter to the 
Committee of the Dialectical Society. He says,—“ But supposing 
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the phenomena to be genuine—they do not interest me. If anybody 
would endow me with the faculty of listening to the chatter of old 
women and curates at the nearest cathedral town, I should decline 
the privilege, having better things to do. And if the folk in the 
spiritual world do ‘not talk more wisely and sensibly than their 
friends report them to do, I put them in the same category.” This 
passage, written with the caustic satire in which the kind-hearted 
Professor occasionally indulges, can hardly mean, that if it were 
proved that men really continued to live after the death of the body, 
that fact would not interest him, merely because some of them talked 
twaddle? Many scientific men deny the spiritual source of the 
manifestations, on the ground that real, genuine spirits might 
reasonably be expected not to indulge in the common-place 
trivialities which do undoubtedly form the staple of ordinary 
spiritual communications. But surely Professor Huxley, as a 
naturalist and philosopher, would not admit this to be a reasonable 
expectation. Does he not hold the doctrine that there can be no 
effect, mental or physical, without an adequate cause; and that 
mental states, faculties, and idiosyncrasies, that are the result of 
gradual development and life-long—or even ancestral—habit, can- 
not be suddenly changed by any known or imaginable cause? And 
if (as the Professor would probably admit) a very large majority of 
those who daily depart this life are persons addicted to twaddle, 
persons who spend much of their time in low or trivial pursuits, 
persons whose pleasures are sensual rather than intellectual,— 
whence is to come the transforming power which is suddenly, at the 
mere throwing off the physical body, to change these into beings 
able to appreciate and delight in high and intellectual pursuits? 
The thing would be a miracle, the greatest of miracles, and surely 
Professor Huxley is the last man to contemplate innumerable 
miracles as part of the order of nature; and all for what? Merely 
to save these people from the necessary consequences of their misspent 
lives. For the essential teaching of Spiritualism is, that we are, all 
of us, in every act and thought, helping to build up a “ mental 
fabric,” which will be and constitute ourselves, more completely after 
the death of the body than it does now. Just as this fabric is well 
or ill built, so will our progress and happiness be aided or retarded. 
Just in proportion as we have developed our higher intellectual 
and moral nature, or starved it by disuse and by giving undue 
prominence to those faculties which secure us mere physical or 
selfish enjoyment, shall we be well or ill fitted for the new life we 
enter on. The noble teaching of Herbert Spencer, that men are best 
educated by being left to suffer the natural consequences of their 
actions, is the teaching of Spiritualism as regards the transition to 
another phase of life. There will be no imposed rewards or punish- 
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ments; but every one will suffer the natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of a well or ill-spent life. The well-spent life is that in 
which those faculties which regard our personal physical well-being, 
are subordinated to those which regard our social and intellectual 
well-being, and the well-being of others; and that inherent feeling 
—which is so universal and so difficult to account for—that these 
latter constitute our higher nature, seems also to point to the con- 
clusion that we are intended for a condition in which the former will 
be almost wholly unnecessary, and will gradually become rudimen- 
tary through disuse, while the latter will receive a corresponding 
development. 

Although, therefore, the twaddle and triviality of so many of 
the communications is not one whit more interesting to sensible 
spiritualists than it is to Professor Huxley, and is never voluntarily 
listened to, yet the fact that such poor stuff is talked (supposing it to 
come from spirits) is both a fact that might have been anticipated 
and a lesson of deep import. We must remember, too, the character 
of the séances at which these common-place communications are 
received. A miscellaneous assemblance of believers of various 
grades and tastes, but mostly in search of an evening’s amusement, 
and of scepties who look upon all the others as either fools or knaves, 
is not likely to attract to itself the more elevated and refined 
denizens of the higher spheres, who may well be supposed to feel 
too much interest in their own new and grand intellectual existence 
to waste their energies on either class. If the fact is proved, that 
people continue to talk after they are dead with just as little sense 
as when alive, but that, being in a state in which sense, both 
common and uncommon, is of far greater importance to happiness 
than it is here (where fools pass very comfortable lives), they suffer 
the penalty of having neglected to cultivate their minds; and being 
so much out of their element in a world where all pleasures are 
mental, they endeavour to recall old times by gossiping with their 
former associates whenever they can find the means—Professor 
Huxley will not fail to see its vast importance as an incentive to 
that higher education which he is never weary of advocating. He 
would assuredly be interested in anything having a really practical 
bearing on the present as well as on the future condition of men; 
and it is evident that even these low and despised phenomena of 
Spiritualism, “if true,” have this bearing, and, combined with its 
higher teachings, constitute a great moral agency which may yet 
regenerate the world. 

For the spiritualist who, by daily experience, gets absolute know- 
ledge of these facts regarding the future state—who knows that, just 
in proportion as he indulges in passion, or selfishness, or the exclusive 
pursuit of wealth, and neglects to cultivate the affections and the 
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varied powers of his mind, so does he inevitably prepare for himself 
misery in a world in which there are no physical wants to be pro- 
vided for, no sensual enjoyments except those directly associated 
with the affections and sympathies, no occupations but those having 
for their object social and intellectual progress—is impelled towards 
a pure, a sympathetic, and an intellectual life by motives far stronger 
than any which either religion or philosophy can supply. He dreads 
to give way to passion or to falsehood, to selfishness or to a life of 
luxurious physical enjoyment, because he knows that the natural and 
inevitable consequences of such habits are future misery, necessitating 
a long and arduous struggle in order to develope anew the faculties, 
whose exercise long disuse has rendered painful to him. He will be de- 
terred from crime by the knowledge that its unforeseen consequences 
may cause him ages of remorse; while the bad passions which it 
encourages. will be a perpetual torment to himself in a state of being 
in which mental emotions can not be laid aside or forgotten amid the 
fierce struggles and sensual pleasures of a physical existence. It 
must be remembered that these beliefs (unlike those of theology) will 
have a living efficacy, because they depend on facts occurring again 
and again in the family circle, constantly reiterating the same truths 
as the result of personal knowledge, and thus bringing home to the 
mind even of the most obtuse, the absolute reality of that future 
existence in which our degree of happiness or misery will be directly 
dependent on the “mental fabric” we construct by our daily thoughts, 
and words, and actions here. 

Contrast this system of natural and inevitable reward and retribu- 
tion, dependent wholly on the proportionate development of our 
higher mental and moral nature, with the arbitrary system of 
rewards and punishments dependent on stated acts and beliefs only, 
as set forth by all dogmatic religions ; and who can fail to see that 
the former is in harmony with the whole order of nature—the latter 
opposed to it. Yet it is actually said that Spiritualism is altogether 
either imposture or delusion, and all its teachings but the product of 
“expectant attention” and “unconscious cerebration”! If none 
of the long series of demonstrative facts which have been here 
sketched out, existed, and its only product were this theory of a 
future state, that alone would negative such a supposition. And 
when it is considered that mediums of all grades, whether intelligent 
or ignorant, and having communications given through them in 
various direct and indirect ways, are absolutely in accord as to the 
main features of this theory, what becomes of the gross misstatement 
that nothing is given through mediums but what they know and 
believe themselves? The mediums have, almost all, been brought 
up in some of the usual orthodox beliefs. How is it, then, that the 
usual orthodox notions of heaven are never confirmed through them ? 
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In the scores of volumes and pamphlets of spiritual literature I have 
read, I have found no statement of a spirit describing “ winged 
angels,” or “ golden harps,” or the “ throne of God ”’—to which the 
humblest orthodox Christian thinks he will be introduced if he goes 
to heaven at all. There is no more startling and radical opposition 
to be found between the most diverse religious creeds, than that be- 
tween the beliefs in which the majority of mediums have been brought 
up and the doctrines as to a future life that are delivered through 
them; there is nothing more marvellous in the history of the human 
mind than the fact that, whether in the back-woods of America or in 
country towns in England, ignorant men and women haying almost 
all been brought up in the usual sectarian notions of heaven and hell, 
should, the moment they become seized by the strange power of 
mediumship, give forth teachings on this subject which are philo- 
sophical rather than religious, and which differ wholly from what 
had been so deeply ingrained into their minds. And this statement 
is not affected by the fact that communications purport to come from 
Catholic or Protestant, Mahomedan or Hindoo spirits. Because, 
while such communications maintain special dogmas and doctrines, 
yet they confirm the very facts which really constitute the spiritual 
theory, and which in themselves contradict the theory of the sectarian 
spirits. The Roman Catholic spirit, for instance, does not describe 
himself as being in either the orthodox purgatory, heaven, or hell; 
the Evangelical Dissenter who died in the firm conviction that he 
should certainly “go to Jesus,” never describes himself as being 
with Christ, or as ever having seen Him, and so on throughout. 
Nothing is more common than for religious people at séances to ask 
questions about God and Christ. In reply they never get more than 
opinions, or more frequently the statement that they, the spirits, 
have no more actual knowledge of those subjects than they had while 
on earth. So that the facts are all harmonious; and the very cir- 
cumstance of there being sectarian spirits bears witness in two ways 
to the truth of the spiritual theory—it shows that the mind, with its 
ingrained beliefs, is not suddenly changed at death; and it shows 
that the communications are not the reflection of the mind of the 
medium, who is often of the same religion as the communicating 
spirit, and, because he does not get his own ideas confirmed, is obliged 
to call in the aid of “ Satanic influence” to account for the anomaly. 

The doctrine of a future state and of the proper preparation for it as 
here developed, is to be found in the works of all spiritualists, in 
the utterances of all trance-speakers, in the communications through 
all mediums; and this could be proved, did space permit, by 
copious quotations. But it varies in form and detail in each; and 
just as the historian arrives at the opinions or beliefs of any age or 
nation, by collating the individual opinions of its best and most 
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popular writers, so do spiritualists collate the various statements on 
this subject. They know well that absolute dependence is to be 
placed on no individual communications. They know that these 
are received by a complex physical and mental process, both com- 
municator and recipient influencing the result; and they accept the 
teachings as to the future state of man only so far as they are 
repeatedly confirmed in substance (though they may differ in 
detail) by communications obtained under the most varied cireum- 
stances, through mediums of the most different characters and acquire- 
ments, at different times, and in distant places. Fresh converts are 
apt to think, that, once satisfied the communications come from 
their deceased friends, they may implicitly trust to them, and apply 
them universally; as if the vast spiritual world was all moulded to 
one pattern, instead of being, as it almost certainly is, a thousand 
times more varied than human society on the earth is, or ever has 
been. The fact that the communications do not agree as to the 
condition, occupations, pleasures, and capacities, of individual spirits, 
so far from being a difficulty, as has been absurdly supposed, is what 
ought to have been expected ; while the agreement on the essential 
features of what we have stated to be the spiritual theory of a future 
state of existence, is all the more striking, and tends to establish that 
theory as a fundamental truth. 

The assertion, so often made, that Spiritualism is the survival or 
revival of old superstitions, is so utterly unfounded as to be hardly 
worth notice. A science of human nature which is founded on 
observed facts ; which appeals only to facts and experiment ; which 
takes no beliefs on trust; which inculcates investigation and self- 
reliance as the first duties of intelligent beings; which teaches that 
happiness in a future life can be secured by cultivating and develop- 
ing to the utmost the higher faculties of our intellectual and moral 
nature and by no other method,—is and must be the natural enemy of 
all superstition. Spiritualism is an experimental science, and affords 
the only sure foundation for a true philosophy and a pure religion. 
It abolishes the terms ‘“ supernatural” and ‘“ miracle” by an exten- 
sion of the sphere of law and the realm of nature ; and in doing so 
it takes up and explains whatever is true in the superstitions and 
so-called miracles of all ages. It, and it alone, is able to harmonise 
conflicting creeds; and it must ultimately lead to concord among 
mankind in the matter of religion, which has for so many ages been 
the source of unceasing discord and incalculable evil ;—and it will 
be able to do this because it appeals to evidence instead of faith, 
and substitutes facts for opinions; and is thus able to demonstrate 
the source of much of the teaching that men have so often held to 
be divine. 

It will thus be seen, that those who can form no higher conception of 
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the uses of Spiritualism, “even if true,’ than to detect crime or to 
name in advance the winner of the Derby, not only prove their own 
ignorance of the whole subject, but exhibit in a marked degree that 
partial mental paralysis, the result of a century of materialistic 
thought, which renders so many men unable seriously to conceive 
the possibility of a natural continuation of human life after the 
death of the body. It will be seen also that Spiritualism is no 
mere “ physiological” curiosity, no mere indication of some hitherto 
unknown “law of nature;” but that it is a science of vast extent, 
haying the widest, the most important, and the most practical 
issues, and as such should enlist the sympathies alike of moralists, 
philosophers, and politicians, and of all who have at heart the 


improvement of society and the permanent elevation of human 
nature. 


In concluding this necessarily imperfect though somewhat lengthy 
account of a subject about which so little is probably known to most 
of the readers of the Fortnightly Review, I would earnestly beg 
them not to satisfy themselves with a minute criticism of single 
facts, the evidence for which, in my brief survey, may be imperfect ; 
but to weigh carefully the mass of evidence I have adduced, cor. 
sidering its wide range and various bearings. I would ask them to 
look rather at the results produced by the evidence than at the 
evidence itself as imperfectly stated by me; to consider the long 
roll of men of ability who, commencing the inquiry as sceptics left 
it as believers, and to give these men credit for not having over- 
looked, during years of patient inquiry, difficulties which at once 
occur to themselves. I would ask them to ponder well on the fact, 
that no earnest inquirer has ever come to a conclusion adverse to the 
reality of the phenomena ; and that no spiritualist has ever yet given 
them up as false. I would ask them, finally, to dwell upon the long 
series of facts in human history that Spiritualism explains, and on 
the noble and satisfying theory of a future life that it unfolds. If 
they will do this, I feel confident that the result I have alone aimed 
at will be attained ; which is, to remove the prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions with which the whole subject has been surrounded, and to 
incite to unbiassed and persevering examination of the facts. For 
the cardinal maxim of Spiritualism is, that every one must find out 
the truth for himself. It makes no claim to be received on hear- 
say evidence; but, on the other hand, it demands that it be not 
rejected without patient, honest, and fearless inquiry. 

Autrrep R. WatLtace. 











THE POWER OF THE FARMERS. 


THERE can be very little doubt that whichever side ultimately gains 
the victory, the struggle between the farmer and the labourer will 
in many things result in evil. Without laying much stress on 
the oft-talked-of sympathy and good feeling between master and 
man, now broken up for ever, there still remained bonds which it is 
a mistake to have severed. The character of Englishmen is averse to 
much sympathy : it is a form of sentiment against which a straight- 
forward and independent man revolts. The ideas and feelings which 
in the town are refined and softened, in the country come out in 
their blunt abruptness ; and there is perhaps no section of the popu- 
lation which sets so low a value upon sympathy as the agricultural. 
The very rudeness of the life, the strife with the weather, the battle 
with the soil, tends to produce a sturdy and somewhat surly manli- 
ness which cannot understand the meanings conveyed under the fine 
phrases of mutual forbearance, and so on, which have been so largely 
used in this controversy. But there certainly was an appreciable 
amount of esprit de corps, extending throughout the ranks of farmer 
and labourer up to a recent period. There was a common dislike of 
the town, its ways and men—a growling kind of pride in the 
country, and masters and men growled in concert. They found 
fault with the same things; they grumbled together; they could 
always agree in abusing the weather; they talked freely and without 
distrust ; and there was not that sharpness of definition between the 
two classes that exists in manufacturing districts. The farmer did 
not set himself up as superior to the labourer in a coarse and 
insulting manner. He conversed familiarly with his men; walked 
with them a mile upon the road, without feeling in the least degree 
that he was lowering his dignity as an employer, or showing con- 
descension to them; asked after their wives and families, and 
how the potato-patch or allotment was looking; and generally 
showed an interest in their concerns. After the agitation first com- 
menced, this species of intercourse was a long time in dying out. 
The indignation of the farmers was poured entirely upon the agents 
who were spreading disaffection. No one found any fault with the 
labourers themselves. If they thought they were really worth more 
per week than they were receiving, they had a right to ask for an 
increase of pay ; but when, after an increase of pay was granted, as 
the farmers maintain, to a reasonable amount, and the agitation still 
continued, there arose a gradual coolness, and the two classes slowly 
arrayed themselves into opposing forces. It was now that the 
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employers began to blame the employed, and to set themselves firmly 
against any further movement. 

The lock-out in Suffolk was only what every one had seen must 
in the end take place, if the aspect of affairs continued unchanged. 
Throughout the country the agriculturists had come to a distinct 
though unexpressed determination that the matter could not go on 
without a firm resistance being offered. In the markets, at the 
market-ordinaries, wherever the agricultural world met, the tone 
that universally prevailed was that some decided step must be taken. 
When it was at last taken, and the news spread of the lock-out, the 
tone of conversation in these places of assembly grew at once firmer 
and more defiant. The agriculturists are slow to combine, slower 
still to give utterance and shape to their resolves; but they possess 
a depth of feeling and a strength which is hardly acknowledged. 
The latent energy of resistance which exists among the agriculturists 
of the whole country is incalculably great. The Suffolk movement 
will be endorsed, if not followed in kind, in almost every county. 
The suppressed bitterness of two or three years of what they, rightly 
or wrongly, consider unjust treatment, will bear fruit in harsh and 
rigid measures which it would have been to the interest of all 
to avoid. 

The farmers have an immense power in their hands—a power 
little understood and much underrated. It extends into the smallest 
affairs, especially, of course, in rural districts. Take the Boards of 
Guardians for instance: they are almost exclusively formed of 
farmers and landed gentry. We may regret the fact, but there is 
no doubt about it, that many such guardians will carry, perhaps 
have already carried, their resentment into the Board-room. In 
these days of open meetings and free newspapers, absolute tyranny 
is out of the question as much as absolute injustice, but there is still 
sufficient liberty of action to enable a man, and more particularly a 
body of men, to make their ruling ideas felt by those under them. 
Hitherto the agricultural poor certainly cannot complain of their 
treatment at the hands of the unions. They have been far more 
liberally dealt with than the poor inhabitants of towns. They have 
received, too, an amount of humanity over and above the strict 
administration of the poor-law. Allowance has been made, often 
rather illegally, for circumstances. Now as the local rates come 
chiefly from the land, the guardians must be more than men if they 
did not feel, under provocation, a degree of inclination to administer 
strict law, and nothing more nor less, to the applicants. This same 
system of reprisal has already been carried into effect in districts 
hundreds of miles remote from the Suffolk lock-out. 

In most villages there are adherents of the Labourers’ Union. 
Generally the first members are the disagreeable inhabitants—the 
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two or three perpetual grumblers and ne’er-do-weels. They join the 
Union and become marked men. Perhaps they make themselves 
peculiarly obnoxious in parish matters, or did so at the late election. 
They very soon find that employment cannot be found in the parish ; 
no one will give them a job; certain perquisites are cut off; harsh 
refusals to grant time-honoured privileges follow; finally they find 
it necessary to migrate, having first of all held themselves up as 
martyrs ina public cause. It may be said that all this is an argu- 
ment in favour of the agitation, but then it must be remembered 
that the farmers did not begin the conflict : they made no opposition 
till what they believed an unbearable pitch of overbearing insolence 
was reached. 

So much for the power of the farmers in small things. The 
agitators argue that the farmers cannot possibly persist in the 
lock-out, because their work must be done or they will be ruined. 
Whether this particular lock-out continues or not, it is certain that 
this belief is a most mistaken one. The farmers are quite able to 
repeat or to continue the lock-out, as may suit them best. The 
reason is obvious: the landlords are at their back. If the tenant 
finds that he cannot cultivate his fields, and therefore cannot raise 
the money to pay his rent, the landlord seeing the condition of 
affairs, and feeling that his interest is identical, has only to remit 
the rent or part of it, and the struggle may go on indefinitely. The 
Union agitators are consequently quite in the wrong if they imagine 
they can coerce the agriculturists; provided that the latter are deter- 
mined to fight. The funds of the Union are as nothing to the 
wealth at the back of the farmers; and in these days, the cause with 
the longest purse invariably wins. The twopence per week of the 
Unionist is of very little account when placed in the balance with 
the thousands of pounds accessible to the other side. Every 
hundred men locked out or on strike, while they in some measure 
embarrass the farmers, at the same time weaken the Union funds, and 
just at the very moment when the Union appears strongest, and can 
show an immense number of men doing nothing, it is really worst 
off, because of the incessant drain of money. 

The labourers never for a moment dreamt that the farmers could do 
without them for so long as they have. They thought that a fortnight, 
or three weeks at least, would reduce their employers to their own 
terms. At the first glance there is indeed no trade or occupation in the 
country which seems to depend so much upon the labouring man as 
farming. The tenant of a large farm appears perfectly helpless 
without them. If the strikes or lock-outs had happened some years 
ago, the labourers would have doubtless been right in their 
calculations. But it is a notorious fact that while the art of agri- 
culture has been carried to a length never imagined possible 
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formerly, and while the produce has been doubled, the number of 
men employed has steadily decreased. Without going into statistics, 
though such aids to inquiry are forthcoming if necessary, it may be 
fairly reckoned that each farmer on an average employs less men by 
one-fifth, taking all the year round, than he did ten years since. If 
the harvest and busy season alone be considered, the decrease is far 
larger, and may amount to one-third. Machinery has of course a 
good deal to do with this. The hay is mown by machines, made by 
machines, elevated on the ricks by machines, and the fields cleaned 
with rakes drawn by horses. The arable farmer ploughs by 
machinery, sows by machinery, reaps and threshes by iron and stecl 
instead of thews and sinews. In the aggregate the difference is 
something serious. The very price of labour has taught the tenant 
to do his utmost to reduce the expenditure in that direction. 
Farmers who used to employ six men to mow, now only put on a 
couple. 

There is less too of the system of keeping men all the year in 
order to secure their services at a busy season. Something must be 
put down to the growing scarcity of labourers themselves, which also 
tends to teach the tenants to get on with less help. Very few 
farmers now have sufficient labourers employed on their farms to get 
through the threshing. They have to borrow men from their 
neighbours. 

The Labourers’ Union, therefore, has not taken the farmers so 
much at a disadvantage as they at first supposed. There were a vast 
number of old men, past hard work but still capable of small services, 
who would have been glad of a job, but who found it impossible to get 
one. Now they come in and assist. Then there are the regular 
men—the herd-men, carters, shepherds, with cottages and gardens. 
Many of these are too well paid to risk the loss of their wages. In 
this way the farmers may manage to get over the harvest without 
much loss. Another feature of the agriculture of late years has 
been the number of men and women who come out from the towns to 
work in the fields, particularly at harvest. In the neighbourhood of 
large towns, and especially where there are factories, they come out 
by hundreds. Many of them like a spell of work in the open air, 
and the women are glad of a chance of adding to their slender 
incomes. The immense numbers of women and girls who have 
absolutely nothing to do in great towns, eagerly grasp at a few 
weeks’ employment and fair pay in the harvest fields. In addition 
there are the loads upon loads of Irish whom the steamers bring 
over, with their brogue and their sickles, to reap the English corn. 
A stream of them pours into Bristol and other western ports about 
June. Harvesting, in fact, becomes every year more and more 
similar to the Kentish hop-picking season. Instead of being done 
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by the regular residents on the spot, it is got through by what may 
be called casual labour. The farmers have a certain amount of 
resources in this floating population. 

But then it may be said, with all these aids, still the produce 
cannot be so large as it would be if the labourers were at work, and 
there must be loss. For the first year it is doubtful if the loss 
would be appreciable; there would be some, but not much—not 
enough to lower the receipts of an individual farmer by a serious 
figure. But the next year, if the lock-out and strike and agitation 
should continue, would of course show some considerable decrease. 
And upon whom would this fall chiefly? If the landlord and the 
tenant are agreed, and the former remits his rent, or subscribes 
heavily, it is clear that the farmer will not suffer. The first to suffer 
will be the labourers. If the produce is smaller and prices rise, 
while wages, or rather Union pay, continues at the present 9s. per 
week, it is obvious that the labourer must partially starve. It 
matters very little whether the lock-out in Suffolk fails or succeeds. 
The same thing is nearly sure to occur again and again elsewhere, 
and each time over a wider area of country. Conceive for an 
instant, what is not at all beyond the regions of probability, the 
lock-out and strike extended to the greater part of England. The 
farmers say, “‘We can wait; we are not dependent upon a certain 
weekly income of a few shillings!” What would be the conse- 
quence? The men must either starve or emigrate. That this is 
the fact is already practically acknowledged by the Union, which 
does all in its power to induce the labourers to go to America, or else- 
where abroad. It recognises its own incapacity to keep thousands of 
men in idleness for any length of time. 

Again, the pressure of the population, and the demand for 
food, proves that anything like a general lock-out or strike would be 
attended with serious consequences; and these consequences must 
principally fall upon the lower classes, who have no resources, no 
bankers’ balance, to fall back upon. There is no trade or manufac- 
ture the proprietors of which can afford to wait so long as the agri- 
culturist. Farming is naturally a waiting business. Its professors 
possess that greatest of all powers, the capability of patience. They 
have no need to hurry. The tone and feeling of the agricultural 
world at present is in such a condition that a few energetic men in a 
county could easily form an association for resisting the demands of 
the Union. The only organization which now exists in agricul- 
tural districts is the very weak and feeble one of the farmers’ clubs 
or chambers, from which politics are excluded, and the discussion is 
confined to the narrow limits of cultivation and subjects associated 
with it. The very exclusion of politics acts as a sedative, and keeps 
these chambers in a lukewarm state. There is no enthusiasm, no life 
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about them. But once let an organization be set on foot having for 
its object the suppression of Union agitation, and the farmers will 
throw themselves into it with energy and determination. They feel 
deeply on the matter. Rightly or wrongly, they believed that they 
have been insolently ill-treated, and held up as monsters of iniquity. 
This personal feeling would at once give such organizations a 
cohesive power never before experienced in a society of agricul- 
turists. They will not spare either money, time, or exertion to 
render their efforts successful. The farming world was probably 
never so united and unanimous before. It is even possible that the 
agitation may result in permanent good to them, since it will teach 
them the strength that lies in unity. Already in parts very distant 
from that where the lock-out occurred, the idea of sending money in 
aid of the movement has been mooted and warmly supported. Some 
think that it would be better to forward men to a locked-out district, 
who would be willing to work on the terms offered by the employer. 
The only objection to this is that it might result in a collision 
between the Union men and the imported labourers. The Union 
men would certainly have no right to complain. It has long been 
the policy of the Union to denude a district of men as much as pos- 
sible in order to force up the rate of wages there. If it is fair to 
take men away, it is equally fair to the other side to bring bodies of 
labourers from a distance. As to a collision, the police must take 
charge of that; and it must be remembered that either party com- 
mencing a disturbance will at once place itself in the wrong in the 
eyes of the impartial observers. There can be very little doubt 
if the movement continues, and is extended to other counties, that 
the system of sending labourers from one part to another will be put 
into execution by the farmers. It will be far more efficacious than 
money. As to the possibility, that is beyond question. There 
are men enough to be found ready to work for reasonable wages in 
those districts to which the Union has not thoroughly extended 
itself, and such districts are well known. 

There is such a thing possible, too, as importing Irish labour. A 
well-organized gang of men thoroughly conversant with their work 
and under proper leaders, could be sent into a disaffected district, 
and pass on from farm to farm, doing the work as they go. This 
would answer better than sending a mob of men to spread themselves 
about and get work as they could. It would be preferable to for- 
ward them in companies, officered as it were, with a given extent 
of country to work over. This concentration of labour would finish 
the operation in half the time, and would enable the imported men 
to present a bold front to the labourers on strike, who would scarcely 
care to attack a strong gang. 

But would such imported men work for less wages than the rest 
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were out on strike for? The farmers would not stop at a few 
shillings a week extra to such men. They say that they do not 
object to the rise of wages ; what they object to is the Union. Give 
up your Union card, and we will not refuse an extra shilling. It is, 
therefore, quite possible that a body of men from a distance may be 
found working in the midst of a strike or lock-out, for wages as 
high as those the locked-out men require, simply because they are 
non- Unionists. 

The Union tactics are very bad. They follow a course which 
must, if persevered in, ultimately bring them to ruin. They deport 
as many men as possible from a district in which the farmers are 
obdurate. They employ every agency to induce the men to emigrate. 
Nothing is left undone to thin the agricultural population. There 
are two pleas for this course. The first is, that the greater the 
scarcity of labour, the higher price will it command. The second is 
one of necessity. They cannot keep so numerous a body on the 
Union funds; but they should reflect that the larger the number of 
men who emigrate, by so much do the twopences a week diminish, 
and that the force of any association consists in the numbers of its 
members. They should let the men on strike or locked-out go on 
the parish for relief. That would touch the farmers nearest. They 
all pay local rates, and many very heavily. A sudden increase of 
paupers would be a sore point indeed. It is true that the theory of 
the poor-law is that relief cannot be given to an able-bodied man ; 
but in practice, if an able-bodied man presents himself at the work- 
house, and shows that he is utterly destitute and without a penny, 
the guardians must offer him the house. As a rule they will not 
relieve him in the house, and his wife and children out, or vice versd. 
Imagine, then, the effect of some thousands of labourers, and their 
wives and families, applying at the workhouse for relief. The poor- 
rates must immediately rise to a heavy figure. The Union, however, 
does all in its power to lighten the rates by deporting the men who 
served to swell them. The Union agitators actually boast in the 
papers, that since the formation of the Union and the rise in wages, 
and flow of emigration, the expenditure at the workhouses has 
decreased one-third, and the poor-rates in equal proportion. Of 
course they have. The Union has taken away the cause of poor- 
rates—has deported it elsewhere ; but this does not injure or embar- 
rass the farmers—it actually relieves them. The tactics of the 
Union, therefore, are extremely ill-caleulated, and their plans for 
coercing the agriculturists very badly laid. If the Union has suc- 
ceeded in raising the wages of labourers, and in making England 
such a paradise for them, how is it that the men emigrate in shoals, 
and do not stay at home to enjoy the high wages and other advan- 
tages the Union has obtained for them ? 
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Any one who will carefully consider the arguments adduced, 
will at once see that the power of the farmers is no imaginary 
theory; it is a real hard fact which cannot be got over. Every 
one must deeply regret that the exercise of such a power should 
ever be necessary ; but it must also be admitted that the farmers 
have been slow to avail themselves of it. Granted that it was 
quite fair, quite open to the labourers to form an organization for 
their benefit as a class, then it must also be conceded that the 
farmers have an equal right to associate together to defend their 
interest. It must never be forgotten that the farmers did not 
begin. They did not form their association first, and by injudicious 
treatment, and insolent language, force the labourers into a union 
in their own defence. The labourers commenced the agitation, 
and the farmers did not retaliate for a long period of time. It is 
at least two years since the Union made itself notorious; it is 
only after two years that the farmers show any signs of combination 
and resistance. They did not refuse an increase of wages. They did 
not give way to their tempers, however much they may have been 
provoked. ‘They remained quiet, waiting for the agitation to subside. 
What substantial point is there that the most passionate unionist 
can say that farmers denied their men up to this spring? They 
have shown an amount of patience and forbearance which no other 
business men in the kingdom would have shown. Neither the 
colliery-owners, nor the iron-masters, nor the cotton-mill men—none 
of the great trades would have waited so long. The extreme 
agitators are to blame for forcing matters to such a crisis. They 
would be wise if they counselled moderation : but at what stage of the 
whole affair have they ever counselled that ? Who began the affray ? 
No one can say it was the farmers. The labourers at this period of the 
movement cannot complain if their own measures are returned upon 
them. The worst feature of the case is that the labourers seem 
completely in the hands of the agitators ; to do as they are bid, and 
go as sheep to the slaughter. Ill-educated, ignorant, and prejudiced, 
they take every statement made to them by their so-called friends 
as literally true. They have no power of criticism—no penetration 
to distinguish the facts from the fictions. They take it all on trust: 
just as they start from Liverpool on the ocean-going steamers with 
the most dim and visionary ideas of the land they are about to 
visit. Whether it be honourable of educated and well-informed 
men such as certain leaders of the agitation are, to take advantage 
of their simplicity, the world can decide for itself. 

What may occur in time is, of course not to be foreseen; but 
it must be admitted on all hands that, hitherto the conduct of the 
labourers has been wonderfully good. Whether congregated in 
immense numbers, listening to the inflammatory harangues of the 
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Union orators, or slowly spelling out in solitude the broad hints of 
the Union paper of rick burning and ‘beacon fires,” they have 
ever remained quiet, peaceable, and orderly. It is doubtful if any 
other section of the population under the same circumstances would so 
long have continued well behaved. They are a rude lot, primitive 
in their ideas, prejudiced in the extreme, blunt and coarse in their 
expressions: but they are not “roughs.” That expressive word 
must be confined to the produce of the back strects of great cities. 
The agricultural labourer, rude as he may be, is no “rough.” 
There is nothing of the rowdy about him. He has not been induced 
to commit any excesses which present the faintest resemblance to a 
civil war. 

The question remains, is there no hope of real good from arbi- 
tration? Arbitration certainly seems the natural outcome from such 
a state of things. The doubt is whether the Unionists, as repre- 
sented by the agents, will ever cordially accept any decision which 
does not endorse all their demands. In that case, of course, the 
attempt must fail. Putting the agents aside, if that were possible, 
then without hesitation it may be affirmed that the labourers would 
soon come to terms of their own accord. If it were possible to 
get at the men apart from their organization, it may be asserted that 
arbitration would be successful. The farmers, as men of education, 
and many of them men of position, would not hold out in the face 
of public opinion provided that no ultra demands were made upon 
them. But, on the whole, there is little reliance to be put on 
arbitration. It may decide a lock-out here and a strike there, 
but it does not, and cannot, settle the question. There will 
still remain a feeling on both sides ready to break out. It may 
even be asked whether or no the best way, after all, is to let the 
affair come to an issue and decide itself. With that, however, the 
subject of the present article has little to do. The aim of the 
moment was to show that the farmers are possessed of immense, 
if unrecognised, power. In the face of such facts, which on con- 
sideration no one can doubt, it may reasonably enough be questioned 
whether those are the true friends of the labourer who urge him to 
persist in courses which embitter the two classes more and more. 
At the same time, conscious of this power, the farmers need not con- 
tinue their measures, till they force a victory. They can afford to 
accept fair terms without loss of dignity or prestige. 


RicHarD JEFFERIES. 














LORD LYTTON’S FABLES IN SONG! 


Ir seems as if Lord Lytton, in this new book of his, had found the 
form most natural to his talent. In some ways, indeed, it may be 
held inferior to Chronicles and Characters; we look in yain for any- 
thing like the terrible intensity of the night scene in Irene, or for any 
such passages of massive and memorable writing as appeared, here and 
there, in the earlier work, and made it not altogether unworthy of its 
model, Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. But it becomes evident, on the 
most hasty retrospect, that this earlier work was a step on the way 
towards the later. It seems as if the author had been feeling about 
for his definitive medium, and was already, in the language of the 
child’s game, growing hot. There are many pieces in Chronicles and 
Characters that might be detached from their original setting, and 
embodied, as they stand, among the Fubles in Song. 

For the term Fable is not very easy to define rigorously. In the 
most typical form some moral precept is set forth by means of a 
conception purely fantastic, and usually somewhat trivial into the 
bargain ; there is something playful about it, that will not support a 
very exacting criticism, and the lesson must be apprehended by the 
fancy at half a hint. Such is the great mass of the old stories of wise 
animals or foolish men that have amused our childhood. But we 
should expect the fable, in company with other and more important 
literary forms, to be more and more loosely, or at least largely, com- 
prehended as time went on, and so to degenerate in conception from 
this original type. That depended for mych of its piquancy on the 
very fact that it was fantastic: the point of the thing lay in a sort of 
humorous inappropriateness ; and it is natural enough that pleasantry 
of this description should become less common, as men learn to sus- 
pect some serious analogy underneath. Thus a comical story of an 
ape touches us quite differently, after the proposition of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory. Moreover there lay, perhaps, at the bottom of this primitive 
sort of fable, a humanity, a tenderness of rough truths; so that at 
the end of some story, in which vice or folly had met with its des- 
tined punishment, the fabulist might be able to assure his auditors, 
as we have often to assure tearful children on the like occasions, that 
they may dry their eyes, for none of it was true. But this benefit of 
fiction becomes lost with more sophisticated hearers and authors: a 
man is no longer the dupe of his own artifice, and cannot deal play- 
fully with truths that are a matter of bitter concern to him in his 
life. And hence, in the progressive centralisation of modern thought, 


(1) Fables in Song. By Robert Lord Lytton. Plackwoods, 1874. 
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we should expect the old form of fable to fall gradually into desuetude, 
and be gradually sueceeded by another, which is a fable in all points 
except that it is not altogether fabulous. And this new form, such 
as we should expect and such as we do indeed find, still presents the 
essential character of brevity ; as in any other fable also, there is, 
underlying and animating the brief action, a moral idea; and as in 
any other fable, the object is to bring this home to the reader through 
the intellect rather than through the feelings ; so that, without being 
very deeply moved or interested by the characters of the piece, we 
should recognise vividly the hinges on which the little plot revolves. 
But the fabulist now seeks analogies, where before he merely sought 
humorous situations. There will be now a logical nexus between 
the moral expressed and the machinery employed to express it. The 
machinery, in fact, as this change is developed, becomes less and less 
fabulous. We find ourselves in presence of quite a serious, if quite a 
miniature division of creative literature; and sometimes we have the 
lesson embodied in a sober, everyday narration, as in the parables of 
the New Testament, and sometimes merely the statement or, at most, 
the collocation of significant facts in life, the reader being left to 
resolye for himself the vague, troublesome and not yet definitely 
moral sentiment, which has been thus created. And step by step 
with the development of this change, yet another is developed: the 
moral tends to become more indeterminate and large. It ceases to be 
possible to append it, in a tag, to the bottom of the piece, as one 
might write the name below a caricature; and the fable begins to 
take rank with all other forms of creative literature, as something too 
ambitious, in spite of its miniature dimensions, to be resumed in any 
succinct formula without the loss of all that is deepest and most 
suggestive in it. ; 

Now it is in this widest sense that Lord Lytton understands the 
term; there are examples in his two pleasant volumes of all the 
forms already mentioned, and even of another which can only be 
admitted among fables by the utmost possible leniency of con- 
struction. Composure, Et Cetera, and several more, are merely 
similes poetically elaborated. So, too, is the pathetic story of the 
grandfather and grandchild: the child, having treasured away an 
icicle and forgotten it for ten minutes, comes back to find it already 
nearly melted, and no longer beautiful: at the same time, the grand- 
father has just remembered and taken out a bundle of love-letters, 
which he too had stored away in years gone by, and then long 
neglected; and, behold! the letters are as faded and sorrowfully 
disappointing as the icicle. This is merely a simile poetically 
worked out; and yet it is in such as these and some others, to be 
mentioned further on, that the author seems at his best. "Wherever 
he has really written after the old model, there is something to be 
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deprecated : in spite of all the spirit and freshness, in spite of his 
happy assumption of that cheerful acceptation of things as they are, 
which, rightly or wrongly, we come to attribute to the ideal fabulist, 
there is ever a sense as of something a little out of place. A form of 
literature so very innocent and primitive, looks a little over-written 
in Lord Lytton’s conscious and highly-coloured style. It may be 
bad taste, but sometimes we should prefer a few sentences of plain 
prose narration, and a little Bewick by way of tail-piece. So that it 
is not among those fables that conform most nearly to the old model, 
but one had nearly said among those that most widely differ from it, 
that we find the most satisfactory examples of the author’s manner. 

In the mere matter of ingenuity, the metaphysical fables are the 
most remarkable ; such as that of the windmill who imagined that it 
was he who raised the wind ; or that of the grocer’s balance (Cogito 
ergo sun) who considered himself endowed with free-will, reason, and 
an infalhble practical judgment; until, one fine day, the police make 
a descent upon the shop, and find the weights false and the scales 
unequal; and the whole thing is broken up for old iron. Capital 
fables, also, in the same ironical spirit, are Prometheus Unbound, the 
tale of the vainglorying of a champagne cork, and Teleology, where 
a nettle justifies the ways of God to nettles while all goes well with 
it, and, upon a change of luck, promptly changes its divinity. 

In all these there is still plenty of the fabulous if you will, 
although, even here, there may be two opinions possible; but there 
is another group, of an order of merit perhaps still higher, where 
we look in vain for any such playful liberties with Nature. Thus 
we have Conservation of Loree; where a musician, thinking of a 
certain picture, improvises in the twilight; a poet, hearing the 
music, goes home inspired, and writes a poem; and then a painter, 
under the influence of this poem, paints another picture, thus 
lineally descended from the first. This is fiction, but not what we 
have been used to call fable. We miss the incredible element, the 
point of audacity with which the fabulist was wont to mock at his 
readers. And still more so is this the case with others. Zhe ITorse 
and the Fly states one of the unanswerable problems of life in 
quite a realistic and straightforward way. A fly startles a cab-horse, 
the coach is overset ; a newly-married pair within and the driver, 
& man with a wife and family, are all killed. The horse continues 
to gallop off in the loose traces, and ends the tragedy by running 
over an only child; and there is some little pathetic detail here 
introduced in the telling, that makes the reader’s indignation very 
white hot against some one. It remains to be seen who that some 
one is to be: the fly? Nay, but on closer inspection, it appears 
that the fly, actuated by maternal instinct, was only secking a place 
for her eggs: is maternal instinct, then, “sole author of these 
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mischiefs all?” Who's in the Right ? one of the best fables in the 
book, is somewhat ii the same vein. After a battle has been won, 
a group of officers assemble inside a battery, and debate together 
who should have the honour of the success: the Prince, the general 
staff, the cavalry, the engineer who posted the battery in which 
they then stand talking, are successively named: the sergeant, who 
pointed the guns, sneers to himself at the mention of the engineer ; 
and, close by, the gunner, who had applied the match, passes away 
with a smile of triumph, since it was through his hand that the 
victorious blow had been dealt. Meanwhile, the cannon claims the 
honour over the gunner; the cannon-ball, who actually goes forth 
on the dread mission, claims it over the cannon, who remains idly 
behind ; the powder reminds the cannon-ball that, but for him, it 
would still be lying on the arsenal floor; and the match caps the 
discussion : powder, cannon-ball and cannon would be all equally vain 
and ineffectual without fire. Just then, there comes on a shower 
of rain, which wets the powder and puts out the match, and com- 
pletes this lesson of dependence, by indicating the negative conditions 
which are as necessary for any effect, in their absence, as is the 
presence of this great fraternity of positive conditions, not any one 
of which can claim priority over any other. But the fable does 
not end here, as perhaps, in all logical strictness, it should. It 
wanders off into a discussion as to which is the truer greatness, that 
of the vanquished fire or that of the victorious rain. And the speech 
of the rain is charming :— 
** Lo, with my little drops I bless again 

And beautify the fields which thou didst blast! 

Rend, wither, waste and ruin, what thou wilt, 

But call not Greatness what the Gods call Guilt. 

Blossoms and grass from blood in battle spilt, 

And poppied corn, I brine. 

*Mid mouldering Babels, to oblivion built, 

My violets spring. 

Little by little my small drops have strength 

To deck with green delights the grateful earth.” 
and so forth, not quite germane (it seems to me) to the matter in 
hand, but welcome for its own sake. 

Best of all are the fables that deal more immediately with the 
emotions. There is, for instance, that of ‘The Two Travellers,” 
which is profoundly moving in conception, although by no means as 
well written as some others. In this, one of the two, fearfully frost- 
bitten, saves his life out of the snow at the cost of all that was 
comely in his body ; just as, long before, the other, who has now 
quietly resigned himself to death, had violently freed himself from 
Love at the cost of all that was finest and fairest in his character. 
Very graceful and sweet is the fable (if so it should be called) in 
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which the author sings the praises of that ‘kindly perspective,” 
which lets a wheat-stalk near the eye cover twenty leagues of distant 
country, and makes the humble circle about a man’s hearth more to 
him than all the possibilities of the external world. The companion 
fable to this is also excellent. It tells us of a man who had, all his 
life through, entertained a passion for certain blue hills on the far 
horizon, and had promised himself to travel thither ere he died, and 
become familiar with these distant friends. At last, in some poli- 
tical trouble, he is banished to the very place of his dreams. He 
arrives there overnight, and, when he rises and goes forth in the 
morning, there sure enough are the blue hills, only now they have 
changed places with him and smile across to him, distant as ever, 
from the old home whence he has come. Such a story might have 
been very cynically treated ; but it is not so done, the whole tone is 
kindly and consolatory, and the disenchanted man submissively takes 
the lesson and understands that things far away are to be loved for 
their own sake, and that the unattainable is not truly unattainable, 
when we can make the beauty of it our own. Indeed, throughout 
all these two volumes, though there is much practical scepticism, and 
much irony on abstract questions, this kindly and consolatory spirit 
isnever absent. There is much that is cheerful and, after a sedate, 
fire-side fashion, hopeful. No one will be discouraged by reading 
the book; but the ground of all this hopefulness and cheerfulness 
remains to the end somewhat vague. It does not seem to arise from 
uny practical belief in the future either of the individual or the race, 
but rather from the profound personal contentment of the writer. 
This is, I suppose, all we must look for in the case. It is as much 
us we can expect, if the fabulist shall prove a shrewd and cheerful 
fellow wayfarer, one with whom the world does not seem to have 
gone much amiss, but who has yet laughingly learned something of 
its evil. It will depend much, of course, upon our own character 
and circumstances, whether the encounter will be agreeable and 
bracing to the spirits, or offend us as an ill-timed mockery. But 
where, as here, there is a little tincture of bitterness along with 
the good nature, where it is plainly not the humour of a man 
cheerfully ignorant, but of one who looks on, tolerant and superior 
and smilingly attentive, upon the good and bad of our existence, it 
will go hardly if we do not catch some reflection of the same spirit to 
help us on our way. There is here no impertinent and lying pro- 
clamation of peace—none of the cheap optimism of the well-to-do ; 





what we find here is a view of life that would be even grievous, were 
it not enlivened with this abiding cheerfulness, and ever and anon 
redeemed by a stroke of pathos. 

It is natural enough, I suppose, that we should find wanting in this 
book some of the intenser qualities of the author’s work; and their 
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absence is made up for by much happy description after a quieter 
fashion. The burst of jubilation over the departure of the snow, 
which forms the prelude to The Thistle, is full of spirit and of 
pleasant images. The speech of the forest in Sans Souci is 
inspired by a beautiful sentiment for nature of the modern sort, and 
pleases us more, I think, as poetry should please us, than anything 
in Chronicles and Characters. There are some admirable felici- 
ties of expression here and there; as that of the hill, whose 
summit 
** Did print 
The azure air with pines.” 

Moreover, I do not recollect in his former work any symptom of 
that sympathetic treatment of still life, which is noticeable now and 
again in the fables; and perhaps most noticeably, when he sketches 
the burned letters as they hover along the gusty flue, “thin, sable 
veils wherein a restless spark yet trembled.” But the description 
is at its best, when the subjects are unpleasant or even grisly. There 
are a few capital lines in this key on the last spasm of the battle 
before alluded to. Surely nothing could -be better, in its own way, 
than the fish in The Last Cruise of the Arrogant, “the shadowy, 
side-faced, silent things,”’ that come butting and staring with lidless 
eyes at the sunken steam-engine. And although, in yet another, we 
are told pleasantly enough how the water went down into the vallies, 
where it set itself gaily to saw wood, and on into the plains, where it 
would soberly carry grain to town; yet the real strength of the 
fable is when it deals with the shut pool in which certain unfortu- 
nate raindrops are imprisoned among slugs and snails, and in the 
company of an old toad. The sodden contentment of the fallen 
acorn is strangely significant; and it is astonishing how unpleasantly 
we are startled by the appearance of her horrible lover, the maggot. 

And now for a last word, about the style. This is not easy to 
criticise. It is impossible to deny to it rapidity, spirit, and a full 
sound ; the lines are never lame, and the sense is carried forward 
with an uninterrupted, impetuous rush. But it is not equal. After 
passages of really admirable versification, the author falls back upon 
a sort of loose, cavalry manner, not unlike the style of some of 
Mr. Browning’s minor pieces, and almost inseparable from wordiness, 
and an easy acceptation of somewhat cheap finish. There is nothmg 
here of that compression which is the note of a really sovereign 
style. It is unfair, perhaps, to set a not remarkable passage from 
Lord Lytton, side by side with one of the signal masterpieces of 
another, and a very perfect poet ; and yet it is interesting, when we 
see how the portraiture of a dog, detailed through thirty-odd lines, 
is frittered down and finally almost lost in the mere laxity of the style, 
to compare it with the clear, simple, vigorous delineation that Burns, 
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in four couplets, has given us of the ploughman’s collie. It is 
interesting, at first, and then it becomes a little irritating; for 
when we think of other passages so much more finished and adroit, 
we cannot help feeling, that with a little more ardour after 
perfection of form, criticism would have found nothing left for her 
to censure. A similar mark of precipitate work is the number of 
adjectives tumultuously heaped together, sometimes to help out the 
sense, and sometimes (as one cannot but suspect) to help out the 
sound of the verses. I do not believe, for instance, that Lord Lytton 
himself would defend the lines in which we are told how Laécoon 
“Revealed to Roman crowds, now Christian grown, that Pagan 
anguish which, in Parian stone, the Rhodian artist,’ and so on. It 
is not only that this is bad in itself; but that it is unworthy of 
the company in which it is found; that such verses should not have 
appeared with the name of a good versifier like Lord Lytton. We 
must take exception, also, in conclusion, to the excess of alliteration. 
Alliteration is so liable to be abused, that we can scarcely be too 
sparing of it; and yet it is a trick that seems to grow upon the 
author with years. It is a pity to see fine verses, such as some in 
Demos, absolutely spoiled by the recurrence of one wearisome 
consonant. 


20BERT Lovis STEVENSON. 
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In the House of Lords, on Friday the 9th of May, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, doubly entitled as a former Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg and as a recent Governor and temporary Viceroy in India, to 
speak with some weight on the subject, asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs ‘whether her Majesty’s Government would 
grant the moral and material support of England to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in case of unprovoked aggression wpon his dominions ? ” 
He argued that having by negotiations with Russia fixed the 
boundaries of Afghanistan, we had undertaken the duty, strengthened 
by “motives of policy in connection with the welfare of India,” of 
defending those boundaries; and that we had also acquired, by our 
subsidies and general support, the right of controlling to some extent 
the government of “that semi-barbarous and semi-dependent state.”’ 
“Tf,” he said, “ Afghanistan should prove a restless and aggressive 
neighbour, she must be restrained by some one. If we did not 
restrain her action, she must, in the last resort, be restrained by 
Russia. If Russian forces entered the territories of Afghanistan on 
one side, he thought it would be absolutely necessary that English 
forces should enter on the other, and in all probability some worse 
results would arise from the conflict of these forces than could arise 
from an independent action on the part of England.” 

“ All that,” Lord Derby, in reply to Lord Napier, “felt himself 
justified in saying ”’ was, “that to maintain the integrity and terri- 
torial independence of Afghanistan is, and ought to be, a most 
important object of English policy; that any interference with the 
national independence of Afghanistan would be regarded by her 
Majesty’s Government as a very grave matter, requiring their most 
serious and careful consideration ; and that if such an interference 
occurred, it is highly probable that this country would interpose.” 
His immediate predecessor in office, Lord Granville, entirely agreed 
with Lord Derby. Lord Stanley of Alderley, distinguished as an 
Oriental traveller and scholar, congratulated the Foreign Secretary 
on the satisfactory statement he had made. Lord Napier having 
offered a few words of explanation, the subject dropped. 

It appears to me that there were on this occasion some remarkable 
deficiencies of exposition. Notwithstanding their perfect unanimity 
in advocating the territorial integrity of Afghanistan, and in depre- 
cating the violation of that integrity by Russian troops, not one 
noble lord, in or out of office, made any allusion to the undeniable 
fact that such a violation of Afghan territory has been diplomatically 
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announced as imminent. Can any one have been misled by Prince 
Gortschakoff’s “positive assurance that the Imperial Cabinet con- 
tinues to consider Afghanistan as entirely beyond its sphere of 
action?” * The Russian Chancellor by no means undertakes so to 
“continue to consider” for any very lengthened or for any very 
limited period. On the contrary, he quietly hints that this period of 
abstinence may possibly be a very short one. Lord Granville having 
pointed out the danger, to which the Ameer Sher Ali had called 
his attention, that nomade tribes of Turcomans, driven out of 
Russian Turkestan, might seek refuge on the territory of Herat, and 
might be followed across the frontier by Russian troops, Prince 
Gortschakoff says that certainly “if these turbulent tribes were to 
take to attacking or plundering us, we should be compelled to 
punish them.” But, he adds, “ we are in any case the first to wish 
that this punishment, if it becomes necessary, should be inflicted as 
near as possible to our own frontier.”*? In plain terms, the Russian 
troops will assuredly invade Afghanistan to inflict punishment on 
the Turcomans, whenever it may ‘“ become necessary,” but will not— 
at least “we are in any case the first to wish” they should not— 
penetrate farther into Afghanistan than may be convenient to them. 

Lord Napier is of opinion that as we have obtained for the Ameer 
Sher Alia favourable settlement of his boundaries, and have aided 
him with grants of money and arms, we ought to exercise some 
control over his government. Prince Gortschakoft is of the same 
opinion. He takes great credit for having always acted towards 
‘the Khanats which lie upon our borders,” so as ‘to deter them 
from all aggression,’ and adds: “‘ We have a full assurance that the 
Government of India will act in the same manner with regard to 
the Ameer of Cabul, and we have no doubt that it possesses the 
means of making itself listened to.” ‘ The Indian Government is 
certainly in a position to give him advice in a form which will 
ensure its effectiveness.’ 

The Russian Government, in order to deter the Khanats on her 
borders “from all aggression,” has debarred them by treaty from all 
external relations with other States, and could not justly complain 
if, in order to “act in the same manner,” as she exhorts us, ‘ with 
regard to the Ameer of Cabul,” the British Government were to 
obtain by treaty a similar control over the external relations of 
Afghanistan. That a very decided step in that direction ought to 
be taken without delay, admits, to my mind, of no doubt whatever. 
Our actual influence at the Court of Cabul is not really so supreme, 
or so easily applied as Prince Gortschakoff chooses to assume it to 
be; nor is it exempt from being reduced or subverted. Lord 
Napier’s well-founded warning, that if we did not retrain the action 
of Afghanistan, she would be restrained by Russia, and the respon- 

(1) “ Papers, Central Asia” (C 919 of 1874), p.10. (2) Zbid.,p.11. (8) Zbid.,p. 11. 
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sive assurances of official authority on that occasion, referred alike 
and solely to the danger of military intervention,—a danger more 
imminent, as we have just seen, than any Peer suggested, and less 
easily met, when it first occurs, than may have been supposed. 
The first aggression of Russia on the territorial integrity of 
Afghanistan, whether “unprovoked” or not,—and the point of 
provocation is a nice one,—will probably be a tentative encroach- 
ment on a very small scale, with some pretext of undefined frontier, 
or the dubious allegiance of a tribe,—professedly unauthorised it 
may be, or subsequently disavowed, though not the less effective. 
But not a word was said in the debate, perhaps from considerations 
of diplomatic propriety and official etiquette, as to the danger of 
British influence diminishing and disappearing, not in consequence 
of any military movement and occupation by Russia within Afghan 
territory, but by corruption and intrigue in high and low places, at 
the capital and in the out-lying provinces, and by the closer ‘and 
augmenting tenacity of the Russian grasp on the Oxus. It is 
against a gradual growth of Russian influence at Cabul, and 
especially against Russian interference, avowed or secret, in the 
event of a disputed succession, that we ought most jealously to 
guard. This can only be done by a new compact with the Ameer 
Sher Ali. Only thus can we acquire and permanently retain that 
supremacy in the counsels of Cabul which even Prince Gortschakoff 
expects us to exercise, and which is absolutely essential for the 
peace and prosperity of India. 

Cordially and deliberately agreeing with Lord Derby in his 
expressed aversion “to establish English control over Afghanistan 
against the will of its Sovereign and its people,’’ I can conceive no 
other means by which that indispensable control over the Afghan 
Government can be gained, with princely and popular consent, 
except by the policy of confidence and co-operation, which I shall 
now endeavour to expound. 

In a little book, “‘ The Oxus and the Indus,” published in 1869, it 
was pointed out that while it had ever been the obvious and avowed 
interest of Great Britain, as the Imperial Power of India, that there 
should be a strong and united State in Afghanistan, our action upon 
that country, always arising from some immediate exigency of our 
own, had been, if not destructive—as in 1839,—of a temporary 
and superficial character; and that, consequently, we had never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining anything more than a superficial and fleeting 
result. In 1839, when we violently deposed Dost Mohammed, and 
restored Shah Sujah; in 1863, when we designedly delayed the 
recognition of Sher Ali, the lawful successor of Dost Mohammed, 
for six months; in 1866 and 1867, when we hailed with perverse 
alacrity the transient success of his rivals, we bent ourselves to the 
task of setting up or abetting some person—who, if ever so firmly 
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seated, could not live for ever—who was expected to be grateful for 
our aid and manageable for our purposes. In every instance our 
project had failed, as such petty makeshifts are destined and deserve 
to fail. Without venturing to disapprove of the policy, not then 
fully explained, under which our support was given to the Ameer 
Sher Ali by Lord Lawrence at the close of his Viceregal term, and 
confirmed by Lord Mayo at the Umballa Conference of April, 1869, 
the present writer expressed in that little book a doubt whether, 
after all, it amounted to more than another makeshift. Our policy 
would, he said, assuredly fail again, sooner or later, if it rested on 
the expectation that the Ameer Sher Ali, in person, or any of his 
successors, could be kept grateful for ever, and manageable for our 
purposes, by means of an annual subsidy, or occasional supplies of 
money and warlike stores. We must have, it was urged, something 
more solid than a personal basis for our policy. 

And in order to supply that more solid and impersonal basis for 
a policy—to transform the Hill tribes on our North-West frontier 
into orderly communities, to open a safe road for the commerce of 
Central Asia, to bring the Court of Cabul more closely under British 
control, and to check the encroachments of Russia—it was proposed 
that some Afghan provinces conquered by the Sikhs about forty 
years ago, and now a heavy burden to us under the Punjaub 
Government, should be restored as a precious boon, on our own con- 
ditions, to the Afghan State. 

I have heard nothing since 1869 that can invalidate this plan of 
ceding unprofitable territory to its former possessors, as a means of 
extending our beneficial influence and concentrating our military 
strength. Nothing has been said, or done, or proposed, so far as I 
am aware, in any published despatch from the Foreign Office or the 
India Office, or in any Parliamentary debate, down to that of last 
month inclusive, to nullify or to modify the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, as they stood in 1869. Nothing certainly has happened, nor 
have any efficient measures been taken by our Government, to clear 
the North-West horizon from those two black and gathering clouds 
that harass and menace the Indian Empire—the persistent hostility 
of the mountaineers, and the continuous advance of Russia towards 
the Indus. 

In the term of twenty years between the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub in 1849 and the end of 1868, there were twenty-three border 
wars against the various Hill tribes along our North-West frontier 
of eight hundred miles, besides innumerable petty expeditions, 
blockades, and fines on chieftains and clans, enforced by military 
execution. Since 1868 the raids and retaliatory expeditions can 
hardly be said to have fallen off either in frequency or virulence. 
To the North of Peshawur there have been incursions by the Be- 
zotees, the Hussunzyes, and the Akazyes, and excursions in due 
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course against them, and also against “ the Sitana fanatics,” traitorous 
colonists from British India, who seem to defy extermination. To 
the South of Peshawur numerous incidents of a similar nature have 
occurred, even so late as March of this year, chiefly in connection 
with the Waziris, and on the outskirts of our districts of Bunnoo 
and Kohat. 

No one can refuse the meed of admiration to our officers, both of 
the Civil Service and the Army, in the border districts of the Pun- 
jaub, whose arduous duty it has been to deal with the Hill tribes 
beyond the frontier since 1849. No one would depreciate their zeal, 
their talents, their devoted gallantry, or their benevolent objects. 
The question is, what is the good of it all? What profit or glory do 
we get, what benefit do we confer, what example or lesson do we 
give, by periodically burning the villages, cutting down the fruit- 
trees, destroying the crops, and taking the lives of our turbulent and 
treacherous neighbours ? The retributive raids undertaken at every 
provocation during the last twenty-four years, at a vast expense of 
blood and treasure, have been barren of reformatory results. All 
that we can say is, that by means of twenty-five thousand good troops, 
and the occupation of more than a hundred forts and fortified posts, 
we manage to hold our own, to repel the occasional aggressions of 
the Hill tribes, and to repay them in kind. ‘The same story is 
repeated, officially and privately, by every one of local experience,— 
our relations with the mountaineers are as bad as ever. The 
late Sir Sydney Cotton, who led several expeditions into the Hills, 
and had unequalled opportunities of observing the works and ways 
of the unsubjected Afghans across the border, and of their kindred 
on our side, expressly states : 

““The heavy arm of our power has been continually felt by these demi- 
savages of the Afghan mountains, without any salutary or moral effect. 

‘*We have not even caused them to respect us; in fact, they hate us more 
and more.””? 

The same gallant officer, an excellent military authority with great 
local experience, holds Peshawur in utter contempt as a strategic 
position, and advocates the immediate and permanent occupation of 
Cabul, Candahar, and Herat. 

Another distinguished officer, General Sir Henry Green, for many 
years Political Superintendent and Commandant on the North-West 
frontier of Scinde, referring to the “bold and fierce Pathan moun- 
taineers”’ inhabiting the passes leading to Jellalabad, and the borders 
from Peshawur down to Dehra Ismail Khan, “ numbering perhaps 
200,000 men,” says that “to deal with these tribes with any hopes 
of success would be most difficult. They are,” he continues, “ the 
most intractable people of the whole border country. The necessity 


(1) “The Central Asian Question,’ by General Sir Sydney Cotton, K.C.B. (Ker- 
shaw, Manchester, 1872), p. 8. 
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of sending such frequent expeditions amongst them has proved this, 
and, notwithstanding, they are as unyielding and as little amenable 
to our rule as ever.’’! 

Sir Henry Green recommends the establishment of a permanent 
British force at Quetta, close to the North end of the Bolan Pass, 
within the dominions of our ally the Khan of Khelat, but overlook- 
ing the Southern provinces of Afghanistan, and commanding the 
roads to Candahar and Herat. We should, he thinks, continue to 
hold Peshawur in force; and the town of Dadur, also within the 
territory of Khelat, situated at the South entrance of the Bolan 
Pass, should be connected by a State railway with the town of 
Sukkur in Scinde. Sir Henry Green’s proposals are avowedly based 
on the plans of that chivalrous and noble “ soldier-political,” the 
late General John Jacob, whose worthy pupil and successor he has 
been. General Jacob, in the extracts given from his letters to Lords 
Canning and Elphinstone in 1856-7, suggests that ‘in commencing 
the arrangements for establishing ourselves at Quetta, in addition to 
the subsidy now payable to the Khan of Khelat, under the present 
treaty, we should take into our pay a body of his troops, both horse 
and foot, to be entirely under their own officers, and managed in 
their own fashion.” ‘We might then,” he continues, “if we 
pleased, and it were necessary, safely and with advantage, subsidise 
all Afghanistan with money and arms.”’* 

Sir Henry Green admits that “to carry into execution the 
proposed arrangements would, beyond doubt, be very costly at first.’’* 

Where would the cost end ? 

Captain F. Trench, one of that rising class of accomplished 
thoughtful young officers of whom our Army may well be proud, 
whose book is an indispensable store-house of historical, statistical, 
and geographical facts relating to the Russo-Indian question, 
considers that we must “rectify our present boundary line,” and 
that, on the whole, the best step would be the occupation by a 
British garrison of “a strong fortress at Candahar.” “One thing,”’ he 
thinks, ‘‘is clear. To subsidise an Afghan prince may be the cheapest 
and most politic expedient for the time, but sooner or later (probably 
within the next five or six years), an onward movement will be 
found to be the only course that is possible, having regard to the 
future security of our Indian Empire.” Admitting the strategy 
to be sound, if an advance were unavoidable, I do not like Captain 
Trench’s plan for several reasons besides that one reason which I 
hold to be all-sufficient, that it would, as he says, “entail an 
additional burden on the Indian exchequer.” * 


(1) “The Defence of the North-Western |Frontier of India” (Harrison, 1873), 
pp. 16, 17. 

(2) Ibid., p. 27-8. (3) Ibid., p. 35. 

(4) “ The Russo-Indian Question ’’ (Macmillan, 1869), pp. 161, 163. 
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Captain Trench and Sir Sydney Cotton are probably much of the 
same opinion, on the financial part of the question, as Sir Henry 
Green, who thinks that ‘although the proposed arrangements 
would, beyond doubt, be very costly at first,” they might, “by 
proving to Russia that we were prepared to meet her with every 
advantage on our side, arrest her progress, and prevent a fearful 
struggle for supremacy, a struggle that would certainly cost untold 
millions of money.” 

I do not believe that we should be better prepared to meet Russia 
by making ourselves progressively more disagreeable to the States 
and tribes that lie between her frontier and ours. This we should do 
if we stationed British troops close to the chief cities of the 
Afghans, near Cabul or Candahar, for example, or in a com- 
manding position at their gates and among their habitations, as in 
the valley of Quetta. Our military politicians, and a large number 
































of our Anglo-Oriental statesmen, will not see that a state of war is 
only justifiable as an open and strenuous effort, directed towards a 
definite end, attainable within some terminable period. Such a 
military occupation as they recommend, without the consent of 
inhabitants or rulers, or with only a colourable consent, of territory 

















which we do not claim to possess or propose to govern, would at once 





constitute that unendurable condition, a state of covert war, of war 
without an end. 








Each British cantonment, with its exceptional and independent 
jurisdiction, would be a fretting sore, a busy centre of provocation. 
We should not be able to stand still. The causes of irritation would 
multiply daily. The rights of employing Afghans and giving 
asylum to them, of traversing the country in all directions, of freely 

















buying and selling, of importing and transporting, that we should 
claim, insist upon, and be prepared to enforce, for ourselves and all 
connected with us, would soon render our occupation untenable, 
except by a large development of military force, and on the avowed 
footing of absolute supremacy, if not of actual administration. Far 
from “arresting the progress” of Russia, or enabling us to meet her 
with advantage, any of the forward movements that have been 
proposed would smooth the progress of Russia by making her 
welcome as a liberator, and would, sooner or later, throw us, in spite 
of -ourselves, into the disadvantageous position of intruders and 



































oppressors. In all probability the longer open hostilities were 
deferred, the more extended, the more embittered would be the 
contest. 

And yet, without reference to the progress and probable designs 
of Russia, and with sole regard to the promotion of peace and good 
order, and a secure course for trade, in districts where we have 
assumed the duties of government, our military advisers are quite 
right in saying that we ought not to remain as we are. No one.can 
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defend the situation as it is at present. We are on friendly terms 
with the Afghan State. But neither the Afghan nor the British 
Government can rule the mountain tribes, or command the Passes. 
The great object of an open route for the commerce and corre- 
spondence of India with Afghanistan and Central Asia has not 
been more continuously secured since the annexation of the Punjaub 
than before, and now seems as far off as ever. Our good relations 
with Ameer Sher Ali are of no avail for this purpose. What ought 
to be the great thoroughfare from India to Central Asia is still 
at the mercy of the Hill tribes. A leading article in the Times of 
India, of September 12, 1873, avows “more than a suspicion that 
the Khyber has been as frequently closed as open during the last 
year or two.” 

Until there is a Government occupying both sides, and thereby 
ruling within. the Hills, no possible punishment of the Khyberees 
will keep the Pass permanently open. Whenever sufficient induce- 
ment presents itself, or a good opportunity occurs, the doors can be 
locked again by those who have never been deprived of the key. 

In the House of Commons on July 9th, 1870, Mr. Grant Duff, 
Under Secretary for India, referred to the advantages which he 
hoped a good understanding with the Ameer Sher Ali would give 
us for checking the raids of the Afghan highlanders. 
are many reasons for believing that such a 


But there 
combination as he 
suggested would prove to be utterly impracticable. There are many 
reasons to doubt whether the routes of communication could be 
kept open permanently, and the Hill tribes brought to order, by any 
concerted action between the two Governments. Coercive measures, 
carried on in common with an infidel Power against their kindred 
and co-religionists, would be viewed with great aversion by the 
Mussulman Afghans—the more so, because throughout those opera- 
tions their own Ameer would manifestly hold a secondary and 
subordinate position, while the desired objects would appear to 
them of great benefit to us and of evil omen to themselves. The 
utter subjection of the mountaineers and borderers would seem to 
break down the last efficient barrier between their free Mohammedan 
State and the formidable Empire of Brahmins and Christians on the 
other side of the Passes. They would only so far appreciate the 
advantages of an undisturbed road for commerce as to believe that 
the profits would chiefly fall to the haughty Europeans whom they 
fear, and the idolatrous Hindoos whom they despise. 

But all objections to a closer contact with British India would 
vanish before the brilliant prospect of regaining the lost provinces. 
There would be no more scruples as to the subjugation of the Hills, 
when it was known that they were to be brought under the direct 
control of Cabul and not of Caleutta—that they were to form a 
constituent and connecting part of the renovated Afghan State. 
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We know from authentic records that measures were taken 
doubtless in a somewhat rough style—towards the settlement and 
subjugation of the Afghan borderers in the reign of the great 
Ahmed Shah, founder of the Suddozye dynasty, between 1746 and 
1773, which continued to be effectual to a great extent so long as a 
Government lasted which held both sides of the mountain ranges. In 
the disastrous battle of Nowshera (13th March, 1825), which opened 
the road for Runjeet Singh up to the mouth of the Khyber Pass, the 
brunt of the fighting on the side of the Afghan kingdom fell to the 
Yusufzyes from the now ungovernable districts of Swat and Bonair. 
Since that period internal dissensions have made the Afghan Govern- 
ment weak, while the loss of Peshawur has diminished at once its 
resources and its inducements to control the mountaineers. A 
strong Afghan State, on good terms with our Government, would 
find those resources restored and those inducements redoubled, by 
the peaceful possession of the Trans-Indus Provinces. 

It has been sometimes most erroneously suggested that the loca- 
tion and habits of these unruly tribes are not without some counter- 
vailing advantage to us, inasmuch as any invader of India from the 
North-West would have to force or to buy his way through them. 
Any Christian army, such as the Russian, would, it is said, excite 
their hostility as much as the English, would find in them a for- 
midable obstacle to its advance, and a terrible engine for its destrue- 
tion, however dearly it might have bought an unmolested march 
forward, if compelled to make a retrograde movement. But this is 
to misunderstand the mere elements of the case. No invader from 
Turkestan or Persia would ever think of entering the Punjaub 
until he had in some manner secured on his side the Afghan 
Government of Cabul. 

A Power that is placed in immediate contact with the Afghan 
State—as Russia soon will be, and as Great Britain is not—must 
thereby acquire, according to the pressure it can bring to bear, and 
the temptations it can hold out, the means of exercising a certain 
influence over all the Afghan tribes, even over those in the Hills 
and within the British dominions. 

The chief danger to be guarded against is not open encroachment on 
Afghan territory, or the annexation of Afghan districts, by Russia, 
acting either in her own name, or in that of Persia or of Bokhara. 
It is the gradual growth of Russian influence at Cabul, till it 
becomes actual domination with all the forms of friendship. <A 
well-informed writer has pointed out that “in General Duhamel’s 
Memorandum on a diversion against British India, recently pub- 
lished by the Ad/gemeine Zeitung, on nothing is so much stress laid 
as on the necessity of an Afghan alliance.” ! 

Some great advantage over Russia that I am incapable of perceiv- 


(1) Quarterly Review, April, 1873, p. 518. 
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ing and appreciating, may have been gained in the course of our 
diplomatic action from 1869 to 1873, as it appears in the three 
Parliamentary Papers that have lately been printed. To the ordi- 
nary reader the net results of the correspondence would seem to be 
that Russia consents to recognise as the limits of Afghanistan the 
actual possessions of the Ameer, and makes a great merit of doing 
so, declaring, however, that she is “the more inclined to this act of 
courtesy as the English Government engages to use all her influence 
with Sher Ali, in order to induce him to maintain a peaceful 
attitude, as well as to insist on his giving up all measures of aggres- 
sion or further conquest.”* Thus, with a passing sneer at our 
subsidies, Russia secures good grounds for a grievance against us, 
and for interference in Afghan affairs, whenever it pleases her to 
set up a dispute as to boundaries or as to river navigation, between 
herself, or one of her vassals, and the Ameer of Afghanistan. At 
the same time, it is observable that no present cause is given the 
Ameer Sher Ali for a grudge against Russia, whose desire to keep 
on good terms with him is further manifested by General Kauf- 
mann’s conciliatory letter on the subject of the intrigues of the 
Ameer’s nephew, Abd-ur-Rahman.? Meanwhile, Abd-ur-Rahman 
remains as a guest at the head-quarters of Russian Turkestan. 

It is clear enough that the assurances given by the Russian 
Government to Lord Granville that Khiva was not to be annexed 
or permanently occupied,® were of about as much value as those 
given to Lord Clarendon and repeated in 1870, that the Emperor 
would not retain Samarcand.* Ina despatch to our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh, dated January 7th, 1874, acknowledging the receipt 
of a copy of the Treaty which closed the war with Khiva, Lord 
Granville can “see no practical advantage in examining too 
minutely how far these arrangements are in strict accordance with 
the assurances given in January last by Count Schouvaloff as to the 
intentions with which the expedition against Khiva was under- 
taken.”° The meaning cannot be misunderstood. Our Foreign 
Minister declares we have been duped, but sees no present reason 
for showing resentment. 

By the Ist Article of the Treaty of Peace the Khan of Khiva 
“professes himself the obedient servant of the Emperor of All 
the Russias,’ and ‘“renounces the right” of making war or 
“entertaining direct relations” with any Sovereign or Chief. An 
indemnity for the war expenses is imposed which, as it can never 
be paid—though the Treaty stipulates for its gradual payment by 


(1) ** Papers, Central Asia”’ (C, 699 of 1873), p. 15. 

(2) Ibid (C, 704 of 1873), pp. 43, 44. 

(8) “ Papers, Central Asia’’ (C, 699 of 1873), p. 13. 

(4) Ibid (C, 704 of 1873), pp. 9 and 48 

(5) Ibid (C, 919 of 1874), p. 7. 
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instalments ending in 1893—makes the State of Khiva, if allowed 
to exist at all, tributary and subordinate for ever to the Russian 
Government. The Khan cedes to Russia all the Delta of the Oxus, 
and all his territory on the right bank of the river, with power to 
establish ‘factories, harbours, and piers” on the left bank. Then 
there is the extraordinary stipulation that the free navigation of 
that river is reserved to Russian steamers and other ships—Khivese 
and Bokharese boats being only permitted to navigate the river with 
the special sanction of the Russian authorities.’ Thus Afghanistan, 
although the sources of the Oxus, and at least a hundred miles of 
its navigable course, are within her limits, is henceforth cut off from 
the navigation of that river. Here are the materials for a very 
pretty quarrel, or for a magnanimous transaction, whichever may, 
at some future period, best suit Russia. 

We may resign ourselves to the fact that the Oxus, formerly 
navigable down to its mouth, and the main stream of which is 
said to be capable of improvement or diversion, has fallen under 
the exclusive control of Russia. Even if it should prove impossible 
to open the Oxus for boats into either the Caspian Sea or the Sea of 
Aral, Sir Alexander Burnes declares the river to be navigable from 
the Afghan district of Koondooz to a point very near Oorgunj, the 
ancient capital of Khiva, a distance of about 550 miles. 

The Prussian Correspondent of the Times, in a telegraphic message 
dated “Berlin, December 2nd, 1873,” tells us that “‘ Russian officers 
have been commissioned to investigate the feasibility of constructing 
a canal between the Amoo Darya” (Oxus) ‘and the Caspian Sea. 
If the scheme is practicable, a direct communication by water will 
be established between the city of Tver, six hours from Moscow, and 
the town of Koondooz on the frontiers of Badakhshan.”’? 

If Russia thus virtually advances to the upper Oxus, while the 
Hills continue to form a debatable land between Afghanistan and 
British India, Russian influence at Cabul will be absolutely supreme. 
Russia, firmly established on the Oxus, would not only overawe the 
rulers of Cabul, but could sway them at her will by displaying 
before them, at any convenient crisis, the bright prospect of reco- 
vering the Afghan provinces conquered by Runjeet Singh, and held 
against them by us. If we neglect to use that lever for the friendly 
subjugation of the Afghans, we shall have it used against us when- 
ever the occasion arises. A doubly favourable occasion would be 
prepared if we should ever be tempted into a military occupation of 
any more Afghan territory. 

With the Afghan Government at her beck and call, Russia would 
not have to force her way through the Hill tribes. She would be 
able to push them on a long way before her. Any Power that 


(1) The Treaty is dated August 25, 1873; see the Zimes of November 25, 1873. 
(2) The Zimes, Wednesday, December 3, 1873. 
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would arm them, and provide them, and push them on towards Delhi, 
would be a lawful Power for them. Their most inspiriting tradi- 
tions, their loftiest notions of religious glory and worldly renown, 
their ballads and tales, their debates by day and their dreams at 
night, are of the slaughter of idolaters and the plunder of Hin- 
dostan. In order to make the mixed multitudes of India surge and 
quiver, from North to South, with a strange conflict of wild hope and 
equally wild panic, it would be enough to instil some organization 
and concert into the raids of the border tribes, and to spread abroad 
the rumour that they were acting under the instigation and guidance 
of the Afghan State, and of a still greater State in the background. 
By some such maneeuyres, and without marching a single battalion 
out of the annexed or protected territory of Turkestan, Russia would 
be able to paralyze our military power by giving it full employment 
within the frontiers of India. 

Nor would the situation be much improved for us, or impaired for 
her, if, by long-continued intrigues and affronts, we were at last 
drawn on into a Central Asian expedition, before which Russia 
might retire without giving us any materials for a triumph, knowing 
that she could come back whenever the coast was clear, and calculat- 
ing that, meanwhile, every day of our campaign or occupation would 
add to our expenses, and increase our political difficulties, both in 
Afghanistan and in India. 

Any one, or some one of the plans for advancing beyond our pre- 
sent limits, may be perfectly sound from a strategic point of view, 
if the Russians were likely to accept battle at a short date, so that 
the struggle might be brief and decisive. But we have no reason to 
expect that any such solution would follow the enlargement of our 
military area. The strategists themselves do not expect it. For 
example, Sir Sydney Cotton’s plan of stationing what he calls “ sub- 
sidiary forces” at Cabul and Candahar, and holding other strong 
places in Afghanistan, may be quite unimpeachable as a military 
movement. But the gallant General—in common with all who 
recommend what they lightly term “the forward game” of an 
advance, whether by Quetta or Jellalabad,— means much more than 
a military movement or campaign. He means a great political 
ageression, the permanent occupation of a free country, against the 
will of its rulers and inhabitants—the institution of what I have 
valled a state of covert war without any definable end. Even if the 
Afghan Government were a consenting party, and willing to do its 
best, it would be utterly unable to make any appreciable contribution 
towards the maintenance of a British contingent. The country is so 
poor that no regular supplies worth having, either in money or kind, 
could be levied by the strictest requisitions. Whatever subsidies 
were required for a British army of occupation in Afghanistan, 
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would have to be furnished from the Indian revenues. A profuse 
expenditure might keep the Afghans quiet for two or three years; 
but how would the additional drain of capital, to be annually cast 
upon the stony grouud of Cabul, be liked in India? The Indian 
exchequer could not provide for it without some new inroad, which 
would have to cut more deeply than the relinquished Income Tax, 
into the scanty resources of an underfed and almost unclothed popu- 
lation. 

The misapplied term, subsidiary force, reminds us, therefore, that 
the plan of occupying strategic positions in Afghanistan cannot be 
considered merely as a military question. The political effects of 
“the forward game” would extend far beyond the confines of Afghan- 
istan or the Punjaub. All India would be affected. It is an Im- 
perial question of supreme importance. 

But if an onward movement be rejected, something must be done. 
So far our military advisers are unquestionably in the right. We 
cannot sit still, seeing Russia creeping towards India, improving her 
communications, destroying our external influence, and making the 
very weakness and disquietude of our present boundary line a source 
of her ownstrength. What remedy can be devised except that which 
is proposed here ? 

The mountains that divide us from the Afghan State are inhabited 
by lawless freebooters, subject to no government, owning no ruler, 
recognising no interests or duties beyond the circle of their separate 
clans, who form a barrier against peaceful intercourse from either 
side, but set up no obstacle in our favour against hostile operations. 
Their interposition enfeebles our influence beyond them, leaves the 
Afghan State exposed to pressure from other quarters, and relieves 
it from wholesome responsibilities that are indispensable for the 
safety of India. I propose to break down the barrier by making it 
an integral part of the Afghan State, which would thenceforth be i in 
close contact with the eilians Empire, and could always be called to 
a prompt account if British interests were injured or threatened. 

The only plans offered for the improvement of our frontier system 
by the experienced local officials who fully admit its failure, involve 
an immense increase in our expenditure, while every problem, politi- 
cal and military, beyond and within our present frontier, would not 
only be left unsolved, but would be still more complicated than 
before. 

By ceding to the Afghan State, with carefully devised conditions 
and limitations, the Peshawur Division and the Derajat, most of our 
difficulties would disappear, and all of them would be simplified. It 
cannot be shown that by adopting this measure we should lose any 
stock of strength or wealth, in possession or in prospect. It is not, 
from any point of view, a self-denying ordinance. It is not a relin- 
quishment of revenue. The expenses of the Peshawur and Derajat 
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provinces are immensely in excess of the receipts, and the proposed 
cession would clear the way for material and immediate economies. 
It is not the abandonment of a good military position. It isa 
retirement from a most deadly and unmilitary frontier—which is, in 
fact, no frontier at all—to a stronger and more healthy line, where 
our troops, though in smaller numbers, can be conveniently concen- 
trated in formidable and disposable masses. By the same operation 
a doubtful friend and possible enemy is drawn out, cheerfully and 
gratefully, from an inaccessible region into a position so weak and so 
open to our power, that he is at once reduced, very much to his own 
benefit, into political subordination and pupilage. It is not the 
avoidance of a troublesome duty, or the desertion of a field of 
beneficent work. It is, on the contrary, the adoption and applica- 
tion of efficient means for performing our duty and carrying out 
our work, the means hitherto employed having utterly failed. 
Having for more than twenty years endeavoured in vain to induce 
those Afghan Hill tribes with whom we are in immediate contact 
to walk in our ways, or to treat us as friendly neighbours, we give 
them up, securely enclosed on all sides, to their own brethren, and 
ask the reunited nation to construct an orderly State, according to 
our principles, with our counsel, and to some extent under our 
control, but by their own methods, with their own appliances, and 
on their own foundations. 

In the circumstances attending the accession of the Ameer Sher Ali, 
and his deferred recognition, the best possible illustration will be found 
of an opportunity for assisting the Afghans to build on their own 
foundations—an opportunity which was, unfortunately, rejected and 
perverted by the Government of India. The Ameer Dost Mohammed, 
well knowing his country’s history, the character and habits of its 
people and of his own sons, and desiring to prevent a civil war, publicly 
nominated his heir and successor, had the nomination recorded in a 
treaty of perpetual friendship with the British Government, and on 
the death of the first heir-apparent, formally notified a second nomi- 
nation. But when the crisis arrived in 1863, which the old Ameer 
had foreseen—when good faith and good policy both called for the 
prompt and cordial recognition of the heir, whose nomination had 
been solemnly confirmed at his father’s death-bed, the praiseworthy 
efforts of our Afghan ally were nullified by the dubious and dilatory 
proceedings of the authorities at Calcutta. The germ of a law of 
succession, which at the touch of a true statesman might have blos- 
somed into a pact and a precedent, was blasted by the cold and con- 
temptuous treatment it received from an Anglo-Indian official. The 
lost opportunity may still be regained. The most urgent problem 
of Afghan politics is that of the succession to the throne. However 
strong may be the ties of natural affection and mutual respect 
between the Ameer Sher Ali and Yakoob Khan, said to be the most 
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able and popular of his sons—complete as may be the father’s 
authority and the son’s obedience, while their relative positions and 
obligations last—there can be little doubt as to Yakoob Khan’s 
determination to succeed his father, or as to the Ameer’s desire to 
secure the throne for his favourite son, Abdoollah Jan, whom he has 
publicly nominated as his heir. Unless an effectual process for 
peaceably carrying out the next succession—or, better far, a per- 
manent rule and procedure of inheritance—can be settled while 
Sher Ali lives, his death will be the signal for another fratricidal 
contest, involving once more the Afghan State in anarchy, and 
threatening its dismemberment. If we are unprepared for this 
crisis, Russia, we may be sure, will not overlook its approach. 
If, when it comes, we are still separated from Afghanistan by 
lofty mountain ranges, while the Russians are in contact along 
the Oxus, they will be able by gentle and unobtrusive means, 
to which we could oppose nothing but military violence, to manage 
the crisis in their own way. Without moving a bayonet across 
their acknowledged frontier, the rulers of Russian Turkestan would 
be ‘able either to bend the Afghan State under oppressive obliga- 
tions, or to break it up for their own benefit. Russian patronage 
and a little money would suffice to turn the scale in favour of 
their chosen candidate, or Balkh and Badakhshan might be reclaimed 
and occupied by their vassal, the Ameer of Bokhara. <A pretext and 
an occasion would never be wanting in the midst of a civil war. 

It may be said that the Russian Government cannot compete with 
ours in the expenditure of money, and that if Russia were to attack 
any Afghan province, either openly or by pushing on Bokhara, we 
could bring a superior force into the field and easily repel the in- 
vaders. But that is not the question. No sane person surely would 
advise us at any time to engage in a competition of subsidies with 
Russia. It would spoil the Ameer Sher Ali and his successors, both 
as rulers andasallies. No sane person surely looks upon a campaign 
in Central Asia—whether with Russia against us as an avowed 
enemy, or not—as a desirable or indifferent contingency. 

There can be no doubt that the military resources of the Indian 
Empire available for employment in Central Asia, far exceed, at 
present, those that could be opposed to them by Russia. We need 
not shrink, on military grounds, from a campaign beyond the Indus, 
or beyond the Oxus. Our troops would be welcome in Afghanistan 
or in Bokhara, if it were ‘clear that they only went there to drive 
out the Russians. But such operations would be very expensive, 
and “an ignorant impatience of taxation” is beginning to manifest 
itself in India, whence, in conformity with precedent, the funds 
would have to be drawn. Russia, though poor in comparison with 
Great Britain, is rich in comparison with India, and can raise all the 
money she wants without any political anxieties. And if we look at 
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the comparative cost of establishments, we shall find that money 
goes a great deal further in Russia than it does in India. All the 
charges of our Indian Army are on a very grand scale, compared 
with those of the Russian service, and would have to be very much 
aggravated before we could pass the Oxus. Without feeling any 
excessive anxiety as to the troubles of such a tame creature as the 
Indian tax-payer, neither Indian financiers nor Indian fund-holder 
ought, perhaps, on cool reflection, to feel quite satisfied at such a 
prospect of enhanced expenditure. 

The real question, therefore, is not whether we can beat Russia in 
subsidising or fighting. The real problems to be solved by the 
Indian statesman are how to avoid both military and monetary 
operations beyond our frontier, how to avert a civil war in Afghan- 
istan, and, should a contest commence, how to keep its issues 
within our own control, and insure its being a short one. To attain 
these objects the Afghan State must be vitally connected with 
India, and made a recognised part of our Imperial system. 

When we have once installed an Afghan Governor, with a well- 
chosen British Envoy close by him, at Peshawur—in former days a 
favourite winter residence of the Afghan sovereign—the Russians 
may be allowed to embank the Oxus with their forts, and encouraged 
to navigate it with their steam-vessels, for British influence through- 
out the Ameer’s dominions will then be paramount and irresistible. 
The Hill tribes will then be subjects of the Afghan State. 
Affghanistan, richer and stronger for our profitable retrocession, will 
be an unpaid outpost of the Indian Empire, a willing basis of opera- 
tions if it should ever be necessary to wage war beyond our frontiers. 

Among the details of the terms of transfer, on which no decided 
opinion need be given here, there might be a condition reserving to 
the British Government the right of holding a camp of exercise, 
at its discretion, in any part of the Afghan dominions,—in ordinary 
times, perhaps, every second or third year, and within the Peshawur 
Province,—when an efficient force, it matters not how small, of 
Afghan troops, might be bound to appear, to be regularly mustered, 
and to take their place in line, under the command of the English 
General. The irritations and entanglements that wait on a standing 
garrison or cantonment, need not be feared during the three active 
months of a movable camp of exercise. 

The chief obstacle to the establishment of an orderly and pro- 
gressive administration in Afghanistan, and to the formation of any 
weighty engagements with its ruler, is the absence of any law of 
succession. This crying want we should induce the Afghans to 
supply; this obstacle we should persuade them to remove. We 
ought not to endegvour to do the work for them, or to dictate the 
details; but try to lead them to do it for themselves, and as much as 
possible in their own way. 
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It would bea great gain if we could get the Ameer, with the 
assent of his family, and the leading chieftains, to promulgate a rule 
for settling the succession, and a method for securing its peaceable 
observance. Such an important advance could never be made with- 
out some powerful motive operating upon all the parties concerned. 
The wisdom of the course recommended, though by no means above 
their comprehension, would not suffice to subdue contending passions 
and interests. But the motive held out by the British Government 
might be made all-powerful and irresistible. No prince or chieftain 
would venture, or would be allowed, to impede with his private 
ambition the restoration of the Afghan provinces conquered by 
Runjeet Singh. No course need be proposed that would be in the 
least humiliating or burdensome to the Afghan State. The British 
Government, before transferring districts that have been under its 
administration, is obviously bound to get them some security from 
the miseries of civil war. Such conditions would, therefore, be 
suggested as might best prevent the recurrence of a disputed succes- 
sion. The Ameer would be asked to carry out effectually the 
programme of his illustrious father. We should ask that an heir 
and a rule of inheritance should be chosen, not so as to please us, 
but so as to please those in the family and the State who might have 
power to disturb or support a succession. And if it were once well 
understood that the settlement, when duly made and recorded, 
would be no mere idle form, but would be placed, virtually if not 
expressly, under the safeguard of the Indian Empire, there would 
be little or no danger of any one at any time revoking his acceptance 
or suffrage. The odds against him would be too great; these very 
Trans-Indus provinces would constitute a material guaranty for 
good order and good faith, in this and other matters, always within 
our grasp. 

Our great functionaries in India must be taught by detailed 
instructions from home in all matters of Imperial policy, not to 
despise Asiatics—whatever their complexion or creed—not to despair 
of the progress of an Asiatic State, though left to its own devices. 
We meddled most injuriously with Afghan affairs from 1839 to 1842; 
we neglected them most injuriously from 1863 to 1868. Though 
I am far from saying that British influence and example have been 
of no avail, for I believe both Dost Mohammed and Sher Ali profited 
by them largely, it is in the main true that, in the last quarter of 
a century, the two Afghan Ameers, acting almost entirely without 
our help, and with very little of our advice, have made great pro- 
gress by concentrating their strength, improving their administration, 
and humanising their political practice. But not a glimpse of this 
progress ever seems to have been perceptible athe Calcutta Foreign 
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ManiForp and subtle are the theories propounded to account for the 
evils which have fallen upon France. It is a subject to exercise our 
powers of invention, and to gratify our sense of morality ; so that every 
man has an explanation of his own, which differs with his politics, 
his habits, or his creed. Democracy, despotism, Dumas, pilgrimages, 
Voltaire, absinthe, Malthus, or bals-masqués are the theories chiefly 
in favour. Yet there is, one would think, an explanation before our 
eyes quite as simple, and far more complete. If we miss it, it is 
only because it is too familiar to us, so manifest that we are apt to 
forget its presence—that it towers above like a mountain, whilst we 
are staring at the foreground. That grand cause of all is simply the 
Revolution, still in the course of its long agony. Often as it happens 
that we cannot see the wood for the trees, it was never more so than 
when things which are but the undergrowth of the Revolution pre- 
vent us from seeing the Revolution itself. 

Rightly to judge the condition of France, the first thing is to 
recognise that she is still in the crisis of organic revolution. It is too 
late to moralise or complain over this obvious fact. We might as 
well reproach our first parents with the Fall of man. And it is idle 
to inveigh against evils which are the inevitable results of the revo- 
lutionary state, when we have made up our minds that the revolution 
itself must be accepted. It was an unlucky piece of hypercriticism 
ina great master of logic when he said that the term revolution 
meant nothing definite or real. The Revolution, at any rate in 
France, is the most real fact of our age. The Revolution is the 
change from the feudal to the industrial phase of society, from 
the aristocratic to the republican form of government, from the 
church and terrorism to good sense and humanity. It is transform- 
ing at once ideas, habits, institutions, nations, and societies. Under 
it the national sentiment is taking a new departure, partly widening 
into that of the great community of the people, partly intensifying 
itself in the form of local republicanism. Under it religion is 
absorbing or superseding politics; and again, to use his own 
emphatic language, the Son of man is come to bring a sword, and 
not peace. Under the same influence the struggle of the people for 
political and social emancipation makes everything spasmodic and 
provisional. When we see constitution after constitution torn to 
pieces in France, it is simply that the Revolution has left the great 
fight of classes sti]l undecided. If anarchical insurrections are suc- 
ceeded by murderous tyrannies, it is the Revolution raging in the 
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death-grapple of two types of society. If government seems para- 
lyzed and dissolved into a Babel of changing impulses, it is simply 
the ebb and flow of the revolutionary battle. The cross-purpose, 
the dead-lock, the ceaseless repetition, the round-and-round restless- 
ness of politics in France, are nothing but the sway of parties in this 
secular contest. To complain of it is as idle as to complain of the 
smoke and of the dead and dying in a battle. There stand face to 
face two great principles, which all modern history has been prepar- 
ing; it is a struggle in which all nations are more or less sharing, 
but which in its acutest form is concentrated in France; it is a 
struggle which cannot be fought out either soon or gently, for it 
claims generations of men, infinite destruction, suffering, and death. 
On this issue hang the most momentous consequences for evil and 
for good, for France and for Europe; and its effects are so grand 
and so inevitable that it is useless to dilate upon the trivialities, the 
confusions, the corruptions, the follies, the helplessness, which are 
but its symptoms and concomitants. The great war and the great 
overthrow which we have lately witnessed in France are but an 
episode in the greater civil war. France marched upon the Rhine in 
the mere delirium of civil war; she lies prostrate before Germany 
in the exhaustion of civil war, because civil war had dissolved 
her already as a nation. Parties and classes within her hate and 
fear each other more than the invader. National spirit has been 
broken, because the national sentiment itself has been made a new 
weapon of civil war. Religion is used as a means of party victory, 
and, in the language of the day, the Bon Dieu has become a deputy, 
and sits on the Extreme Right. So far from its being matter of 
wonder that France should be weak, divided, and restless, it would 
be wonderful if she were not. The real wonder is that she exists as 
a nation at all, and that her political mechanism still works as a 
whole in the midst of these social battles. Nations engaged in 
civil war are always distracted and changeful, and usually a prey 
to their neighbours; and it is so far to the credit of the French 
people that they are carrying on their social war without actual 
fighting or material anarchy. 

The nations of Europe, who from the comparative calm of their 
national unity point the finger at France, should at least remember 
that the evils which she endures have an origin in European even 
more than in French causes. That is to say, the problems which 
her people have to solve, the social war which she is battling 
through, and the desperate parties aud principles within her, are 
common to all parts of civilised Europe, and are fed by European 
resources. For various reasons these great social crises are 
brought to their acutest and earliest phases in, France. But the 
issues are being fought out for Europe, and are envenomed and 
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protracted by European entanglements. France is the first of the 
great nations of Europe which has resolutely faced and all but 
solved the crucial problem involved in passing from the feudal to 
the republican society. She is the first which has set herself 
avowedly to cast off the old skin of Christian hypocrisy. And she 
is the first which has taken as her political basis the social recogni- 
tion of the mass of the people. These three problems, complex as 
they are, might have been settled by France long ago had she stood 
alone. The obstinacy of the contest is promoted by the moral and 
often the material interference of forces in the rest of Europe. 
France by herself had long ago silenced the remnants of the 
monarchical and the feudal factions ; but they keep the field by the 
immense moral support which they receive from the consolidated 
forces of monarchy and feudalism still dominant in Europe. By 
herself, France would long ago have reduced her ultramontane 
Catholics to a powerless sect, were it not that Europe and the world 
still arm them with fanatical fury against her. Thus also alone 
she would have settled the task of the social incorporation of the 
people, were it not that her privileged and propertied classes fight 
with the desperation of an advanced guard, which sees itself sup- 
ported and encouraged by the unbroken ranks of the privileged in 
other countries around them. Were France transported bodily to 
the other side of the Atlantic, it would be short work with monarchy, 
feudality, church, and privilege. She suffers and heaves, and is 
torn in pieces by her own children as by strangers, because she has 
flung herself first into a movement for which Europe is not ready, 
but where Europe yet must follow her ; and as she struggles onward. 
towards a new and more human social order, she has to make head 
against the feudalisms and the sacerdotalisms of Europe, against the 
class-passions, the bigotry, the valetdom, the clericdom of the world. 

In this great revolution the last few years have witnessed the most 
extraordinary change. The deepest political fact of our time, the 
most critical of the last two generations, is the fact that since the 
fall of the empire the mass of the French peasantry have definitely 
ranged themselves on the side of the republic. Now, the French 
peasantry are the great majority of French citizens ; the territorial 
system has freed them from all local dictation, and the political 
system has made them feel independence and power. The mass of 
the French peasantry, in the material sense, are France; and they 
know it. They were the bone and blood of the uprising of ’93 ; 
they filled the armies which threw back the kings, and followed 
them over every country of Europe; they decreed the revival of the 
empire in 1852; and they bore the suffering and the slaughter of 
the invasion of 1870. They are not an heroic, not a brilliant, not a 
generous order. They have neither the genius nor the magnanimity, 
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and happily none of the fury, which have often fired the Paris work- 
men. Their virtues are of a soberer, duller kind; they are patient, 
enduring, cautious, frugal, critical. They are very tough, very slow 
to persuade, very suspicious of the new, full of worldly wisdom, and 
as obstinate as overdriven mules; and from their numbers, their homo- 
geneity, their impassibility, they are very strong, and feel that they 
are very strong. Who that has ever watched the canny Norman 
peasant on his patrimony, has failed to read the unlimited caution, 
grit, and patience of the man? Who that has ever studied the French 
peasant’s fireside, the fireside of Sand and Hugo, of Millet and of Frére, 
has failed to perceive that, narrow, dull, and penurious as it might be, 
it is the home of a citizen—of a citizen who has no master? That 
man will ponder slowly over things, doubt, suspect, and think mainly 
of himself. He will often be wrong, unjust, and selfish ; but when he 
gives his vote, he will give it as a man who intends to make it good, 
and knows that he can make it good. For generations now he has 
looked upon the town citizen as his principal enemy, as a man whose 
atheism is needlessly obtrusive, and whose socialism is an unpardon- 
able sin. For generations his political life has aimed at restraining 
the town workman; and for him the town workman has been 
embodied in the republic. Hence, he gave France the first empire, 
and in our day the second empire. But a great change has come 
over him, in its own way perhaps the greatest change of this century. 
For the first time in modern French history the peasant and the 
town workman have been brought together into line. Widely as 
they differ in their view of its form, though the one means a con- 
servative bourgeoisie, scarcely differing from the English monarchy, 
and the other a democratic dictatorship, both peasant and workman 
are at one in demanding the republic. Nor is it a mere toleration of 
the republic that the peasant is prepared for: it is a settled convic- 
tion and instinct. To him the republic has become the conservative, 
safe, and moderate institution; it is identified with property ; it 
represents order, it gives a dignity to the country without, and puts 
an end to civil war within. The parties which seem to him to rage 
against the republic are they who breathe anarchy and confiscation. 
Horrid rumours of ancient feudalisms have run round, and the quiet 
useful curé is seen to swell with sacerdotal pretensions, and to 
meditate strange revivals. All this has shocked and terrified the 
peasant, till at last he has come to think of Church and Throne with 
that kind of hate and fear with which the Scotch peasant under the 
Stuarts thought of episcopacy. He has awakened from his dream 
of the Red Spectre, which was his bugbear of old. If he is troubled 
now with spectres, it is with the tales of a Black Spectre of the 
dimes, and the White Spectre of the corvées. 


During the six months of war nearly a million of men held arms, 
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and hardly a home in France but was thus associated with the struggle. 
And every man knew that he was fighting for the republic. The 
republic was France; it alone was clear of the guilt of the original 
disasters; the only gleams of success had been won by the republic ; 
the only captains who gained high reputations—the Faidherbes, the 
Chanzys, and the Denferts—were known or thought to be repub- 
licans. In the storm of disasters, in the agony of final surrender, 
and in the last humiliation of the cession, men’s minds would turn 
to the image of their country,—and the symbol of their country was 
always the republic. Tremendous sufferings and defeat can bind 
men sometimes together as closely as illustrious victories, and 
sometimes even more closely. To the old soldier of the empire, 
it was a memory more sacred and binding to have been with the 
Emperor at Waterloo than to have been beside him at Austerlitz. 
The legend of the martyrdom of Waterloo bore its fruit in the second 
empire, and the men who condoned the crime of December were 
the sons and grandsons of the men who had been dragged to bleed 
in the death-struggle of the last years of the empire, who perished 
in Spain, Germany, or Belgium, who died on the march from Moscow 
or in the bloody fields of Champagne and the Marne. The legend 
of the great war of 1870 is slowly forming itself ;, and the name 
under which the battles of France were fought, and which symbolized 
her life, was the name of the republic. It is sometimes the vanquished 
cause which leaves deeper associations than the victorious. And, as in 
every cottage in France, since 1815, the tradition of the great events 
and great sufferings of the generation before grew personal and living 
round the lurid image of Napoleon, so the graven memories of 1870 
and 1871 clung with a tragic pathos round the image and name of 
the republic. 

There was thus a basis of sentiment to attach the peasant to the 
republic as an institution. But this would have availed little had 
it not been supported by solid inducements. This tendency was 
turned into a principle by the patience and skill of one man. To 
M. Gambetta is due at once the conception and the accomplishment 
of this grand political revolution. It is a feat to be ranked amongst 
the highest successes of political sagacity and genuine intuition. 
As a stroke of policy, it ought to place him amongst the two or 
three statesmen of genius of our time. And the patience and 
dexterity with which this policy was elaborated, are as fine as the 
power of the conception. M. Gambetta saw that the progress of 
the social evolution was fatally interrupted by the antagonism 
between the peasant and the artisan, by the gulf which divided 
the one from the other in political spirit, and the antipathy of the 
peasant to the republic from which alone anything could come. 
He saw that the occasion had arrived when the peasant might come 
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over to the republic, when the gulf between him and the workman 
might be bridged, and when both might be rallied round a common 
political ideal. With this view he patiently set himself the task to 
present to the mass of rural France the republic as at once the 
national and the conservative symbol. For three years now he has 
laboured with a patience and an energy which would have astonished, 
had it been less unobtrusive, to allay the suspicions of the peasants, 
to show them the republic and the republican party as the real basis 
of order and of industry, to dispel the old association of republican 
with socialist. The noble orations which, whilst free speech was 
permitted, he addressed to France, were always addressed to the 
country at large, and especially the rural elements, and were as full 
of the true conservative temper as they were of national sentiment. 
They had that success which belongs only to the rare orators of an 
age who know how to infuse a new idea into an entire generation. 
Since free speech has been suppressed his action has been still more 
unceasing in insisting on legality and order; in insisting on the 
republic as the principle of legality, and in throwing on the anti- 
republican parties the character of conspirators and revolutionists. 
Never speaking in the Chamber, he has laboured incessantly to 
prevent his party from speaking at all, and from every act, word, 
or attitude of violence, until alone of the sections of the Chamber 
the Left of Gambetta is the party which has never menaced any 
interest, or attempted any cabal, or indulged in any passion,—which 
in a word has been always loyal to every legal right, hostile to 
every change, and resolute against every plot. Monarchists, 
Churchmen, Bourbonists, Orleanists, Imperialists, and Communists 
have been seen in a phantasmagoria of conspiracies, intrigues, and 
coups d’état. The republic and the Left, which is its guard, alone 
have represented to France and to the world respect for rights, 
regular government, and an era of rest. And if of this republican 
party M. Thiers has been the titular head and the tongue, 
undoubtedly M. Gambetta is its genius and its will. Whilst Thiers 
came over to it by the effect of calculation, Gambetta created it 
by his conviction, energy, and self-command. And his reward is 
patent. For two years the factions of the Assembly have been 
growing more odious to the nation, whilst the republican majorities 
have become more certain and more complete. The republican 
party is no longer besieged in the great cities by armies of rural 
conservatives. They have sallied out into the country, and both 
have fraternised together. The rural districts are the stronghold now 
of the republicans. The catholic West is as stout as the turbulent 
South the industrial North ; and the pastoral centres are at one. 
For the first time in this century the country voters have resisted 
the entire force of the Government engine—resisted it, and broken 
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it silently to pieces. The extreme angle of Britanny, at once against 
its landlords, its priests, and its officials, returns a republican vote. 
The peasant has not changed his principles or his aims. He is still 
an arrant conservative, still bent on industrial repose, still the sworn 
foe of all disturbers of Government, from whatever side and with 
whatever end. He has not changed his principles, but he has dis- 
tinctly changed his watchwords. And he finds now all that he 
hates and fears in the enemies of the republic. He has said to the 
kings, the rival kings, “It is thou and thy house that trouble 
Israel.” And he is a republican because he is a conservative, and 
because he abhors revolution. From all sides of France one may 
hear the republican leaders and managers, men who all their lives 
have looked to see the peasant vote undo in a day their labour in 
the cities for years, one may hear these men declare their wonder at 
the new creed of the peasant. ‘‘ We cannot believe it now we see it, 
we cannot comprehend it, though we have worked for it,” they say, 
as the peasants under their eyes vote for the republic in defiance of 
préfet, curé, and mayor. The canny, stubborn, suspicious, self- 
regarding peasant is the same man now that he always was, and 
he is voting for that which in his slow, sure way he has found 
out to be the path of peace, order, law, and prosperity. In country 
towns and rural districts it is all the same; whether it be for 
members of the Assembly, mayors, or municipal council, the re- 
publican candidate is chosen. There never was a sillier jest than 
that famous phrase of the “ Republic without republicans.” There are 
now some six or seven millions of republicans; not republicans by 
theory or conviction or taste, not democrats, not even reformers, 
but simply republicans in resisting a monarchic revolution, and in 
founding a system of law and rest. And this critical political 
conversion is mainly the work of one man. 

There are few men who, in this country, have been more hastily 
judged than M. Gambetta. The Gambetta of reality, the man known 
to parties and voters in France, is as nearly as possible the antithesis 
of the Gambetta of the vulgar imagination. The idea that he is an 
impassioned rhetorician, a violent demagogue, and a man of phrases, 
is simply ludicrous to those who really know the secret of his in- 
fluence, and his actual mode of working. That he was the one man 
who rose in France, and who roused France, during the war; the 
one man whom the Germans recognised, whom they still recognise, 
as a great force—that he is an orator, and capable of Titanic out- 
bursts of energy, is no doubt true; but it is not the light in which 
he has been seen since the hour of the capitulation. This demagogue 
has for twelve months never addressed an audience; this man of 
phrases has for years hardly uttered a word in the Chamber ; this 
violent democrat has never let slip a revolutionary suggestion. And 
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all the while his influence has been extending, and his action growing 
more definite, and never more so than during the last six months, 
when every republican channel has been shut. Far different are the 
modes in which his power has been gained. By the most solid and 
lawful of all methods of gaining influence; by the personal ascend- 
ancy of a strong nature and a clear brain, exerted silently daily and 
unconsciously ; by sagacious counsels, based on passionate convic- 
tions; by fortitude, reticence, self-control, patience, and sagacity ; by 
dexterity in seizing any political opportunity ; by capacity to accept 
the inevitable, and turn it to better uses; by the most difficult of all 
tasks for a political chief, that of rallying, disciplining, and creating 
a party whilst submitting to a succession of defeats without the hope 
of victory or the chance of retaliation—teaching them to endure an 
almost crushing repression without recourse to insurrection ; these are 
the means by which Gambetta has succeeded in imposing his policy 
on the republican party, as in imposing the republican party upon 
France. It is a career so truly that of the leader of a national party, 
such as we understand it, that it is strange this has not been more 
fully recognised in England. With untiring energy and prudence he 
has directed the principal republican journal which has steadily re- 
organized the republican party, whilst never admitting a chance for 
prosecution even under a “state of siege.” Its policy has been 
strictly conservative, whilst at the same time essentially republican. 
Its task has been daily to insist on legality, respect for established 
institutions, the renunciation of all violent panaceas, and the gradual 
formation of a regular government. In the Chamber the work of this 
stirring orator has been to suppress all speeches, to organize the party 
votes, to sustain the courage of the waverers after defeat, to repress 
every outburst of impatience. Those who go to the Assembly pre- 
pared to see the Left the aggressive party, have been struck by 
their patience and reticence under every attack, their resolve to avoid 
all discussion, their inflexible principle of recognising no constituent 
powers in the Chamber; and at the head of the party, intensely 
active but resolutely silent, persuading, encouraging, calming all, but 
never mounting the tribune, the greatest popular orator of France. 
It has been a task of peculiar difficulty, because, whilst reassuring 
the rural conservatives, M. Gambetta was risking the indignation of 
the-city democrats. His most violent enemies are found in the 
Commune and the friends of the Commune. These fanatics, to whom 
metaphysical theories are of more importance than national results, 
have fallen upon him as the worst of all possible enemies—a traitor 
to democracy. The late rupture between M. Gambetta and the Paris 
radicals, of which an English conservative journal, in a spirit of 
mischief, has recently made itself the organ, has been and still is a 
real danger to M. Gambetta. His grand policy of bringing the rural 
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conservatives and the town democrats for once into line upon the 
ground of a conservative republic, may of course always fail if the 
city republicans are incapable of adopting a compromise. It is true 
that the compromise to which they were invited was one of those 
compromises in which one side appears to yield everything; for the 
Republic of the last twelve months has been as oppressive and anti- 
republican as the worst of the tyrannies which preceded it, and as 
arbitrary as any precarious government could be made to be. And 
if M. Gambetta and his party seemed to be more than accepting, 
almost supporting this system, as if for mere sake of its name, it 
was hard for the popular masses to believe that they got anything 
by the name. There are, however, two things in the Republic of 
Marshal MacMahon : in the first place the institution is the Republic, 
and in the next place the men are avowedly temporary. It was not, 
like the empire, a dynasty and a permanent despotism ; it is not, 
like the monarchy, a principle and a class-tyranny. It was a tem- 
porary repression, grievous to bear, but worth bearing for the sake of 
all that it made possible. 

If it has irritated democrats in France, it has puzzled consti- 
tutionalists in England, to see the entire party of the Left resolutely 
clinging to a Chamber which they branded as mere usurpation, 
accepting without protest its incendiary decisions, and ardently 
working at its combinations whilst denying its right to make a law. 
To their own friends they too often seemed to be men who were 
taking part with a cabal, which in set words declared itself at war 
with the nation, a cabal which the republican minority were utterly 
powerless to restrain. Their policy, however, was a perfectly intelli- 
gible one. The Assembly represented legality, and it also repre- 
sented the republic; for if the Assembly was not the legal power of 
the nation, and if it had not accepted the republic, there was nothing 
legal but the empire, and the field was open to any successful adven- 
ture. And it was of the last importance that the plank of legality 
should be retained in the storm, and the republic appear before the 
nation as the sole legitimate power. Then the army would obey the 
Assembly and its dient authorities, and to defy the Assembly was 
to open the era of pronunciamentos. Again, had the slightest pretext 
been given for repressive measures against the republican party, had 
a suspicion found a foothold that it was engaged in insurrectionary 
schemes, the rural conservatives would have instantly flung off from 
the republic as being no longer identified with order. The 
republicans, then, would have been the conspirators, the malcon- 
tents, as of old, and the legitimate holders of power would again 
have been saviours of society. This old, old game of the retrograde 
cause has been utterly checkmated by the patience, the self-control, 
and the farsightedness of the republican leaders. 
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Their parliamentary tactics have been simple in design, though 
very trying in execution. Their plan has been to accept to the 
utmost the legal authority of the Chamber, to check its excesses by 
skilful tactics, whilst never appearing as a factious or insurgent 
element. <A single violent protest would have called out all the 
revolutionary instincts, have called them out to no purpose, and to 
certain repression ; whilst a direct appeal to the nation would have 
broken the confidence of the conservative peasants. This is the 
secret of what some have called the tameness of Gambetta, and what 
the ardent democrats have attacked as open apostasy. In the 
language of one of them, the business of the party is faire le mort, to 
assume extinction whilst working with intense activity and watching 
for every opportunity. It is a policy needing first-rate organization 
and mutual confidence, great ingenuity and energy, with the power 
of waiting for the chance. The grand aim was to bring about 
a dissolution, whilst never declaring war on the majority, or appeal- 
ing to the people against them. Gradually it was believed that the 
play of parties would discredit and defeat each succeeding govern- 
ment, until the failure of every combination should bring about 
dissolution in very despair. It is the fashion in England to make 
merry over the French Assembly, and the gross caricatures of its 
public sittings with which leading journals indulge the pharisaical 
vanity of English constitutionalists have misled many amongst us 
as to the real character of that Assembly. But, as all the world in 
France knows, the public sittings are merely the interludes of its 
real activity, and are often devoted, like those of other parliaments, 
to the noisiest jesters or most violent bores. The art of parlia- 
mentary mancuyring is not the noblest of modern inventions; but, 
such as the art is, it is practised in France with consummate ability. 
At any rate, the tactics which the Left have displayed in a situation 
of desperate emergency may be ranked with the best examples of 
discipline and sagacity in party organization. The defeat of the 
Monarchie plot in November was a happy instance of what can be 
done by an indomitable minority. Even before Easter the De 
Broglie Government would have been defeated, and have disap- 
peared, had not the plans of M. Gambetta been ruined by the 
unlucky blunder of M. Ledru-Rollin. The policy at last has succeeded, 
and at length the impossibility of the actual Assembly continuing to 
govern the country has been made manifest by the mere machinery 
of parliamentary strategy, without a single excuse for the charge 
that the Left have appealed to force, or have quitted the ground of 
strict legality. 

The result of this policy has been to extend the republican 
sentiment in France as it could have been extended in no other way. 
By the universal consent of all parties, an honest appeal to the 
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country at this moment would show an overwhelming republican 
majority. According to good authorities, a direct and honest appeal to 
the nation, on the three typical causes, would return republic, empire, 
and monarchy in proportions of six, two,anda half. According to some, 
Gambetta would be carried as deputy in four-fifths of all the depart- 
ments of France. A great journal, which has lately made itself the 
organ of one of the least hopeful of Mr. Mill’s political schemes, 
earnestly implored the French statesmen to resort to a vigorous 
use of “gerrymandering.” ‘If you would save a great nation,” 
said the Times, to a puzzled but conscientious public, “cling to the 
principle of Gerrymander;” and all this with real fervour and 
conviction of mind. And the ingenious Florestan, in whom, in 
spite of strange rumours, it is impossible not to see the subtle wisdom 
of some Arminius von Geist, “implored his French friends” to do 
something for the immortality of the soul. But, whether the French 
elections are manipulated on the principles of Gerrymander or of 
the immortality of the soul, it is far from clear that a different 
result would follow. The great and good Napoleon III., we are 
assured by high political authority, maintained a throne by a 
judicious use of gerrymandering. It may have been so; but in 
those days the town and country were in the old feud. Gerry- 
mandering, as the cheap defence of nations, or at least of thrones, 
went out with its great imperial disciple ; and there is every reason 
to think that the policy of M. Gambetta will have made its mysteries 
of smaller importance. 

But if the country is essentially republican, it is at the same time 
truly conservative. The advanced democrats are in a scattered 
minority, and, since the collapse of the communal insurrection, a new 
democratic rising is impossible for many a year. Hence, whilst 
nothing but a republican settlement will ultimately satisfy the 
country, nothing but a moderate government can hope for perma- 
nent support. Fortunately, the men of the Left are clearly con- 
vinced of this; they are aware of the necessity of patience, and see 
that their day has not yet come. Perhaps it would be the most desir- 
able solution if, after one or two intermediate steps, a strong repub- 
lican government could be established on the type of men like 
M. Grévy. To the communards and the ultra-radicals no doubt 
M. Grévy represents nothing but the dowgeois reaction, and M. Gam- 
betta himself is to them much of the same colour. But communards 
and ultra-radicals for the present are out of the field, and M. Gam- 
betta himself is a long way from being understood as the practical 
statesman that he is. 

All these and similar calculations would be worthless if there was 
ground for the current belief in the success of imperialist plots. 
Because military adventurers have so often succeeded in France and 
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elsewhere, because Napoleon III. seized an empire amidst the wrangles 
of republicans, we are all apt to assume that the party have only to fix 
their day to proclaim Napoleon IV. It may be so, and he would be a 
bold man who felt certain that any given thing was impossible in the 
present aspect of France. But there seems little in the state of the 
country to justify these expectations. The imperialists are powerful, 
or rather conspicuous, by their audacity, skill, and cohesion, by the 
experience of twenty years of government and power, by the good- 
will of large sections of the army, by the general tradition and 
prestige of that which has filled men’s minds and accomplished 
great changes. For twenty years every adventurer of courage and 
ambition was a born imperialist ; every successful capitalist, soldier, 
or official was in some sort pledged to the only party which offered 
him a career, and for which he could feel a fellow-feeling. The second 
empire was a sort of grand Crédit Mobilier or joint-stock company 
(unlimited) for military, financial, or professional speculators. The 
men who meant to win, and who knew how to win, were all entered 
as embers of this great national Tattersall’s. And naturally, though 
the company itself has been wound up, its old frequentors are the 
men who make a great noise in the world, and fill it with rumours. 
of a new revival of the concern. This is perhaps the reason why 
the French Rentes are an inverse and not a direct barometer 
of public affairs in France. The Dean said there was no such 
fool as the Three per Cents. The Three per Cents. may be very 
shortsighted, though in England they bear some relation to pros- 
pects of national prosperity. But the French Three per Cents. 
are not only foolish and shortsighted, but they give way to political 
passion. A vision of successful conspiracy sends them up; the proba- 
bility of civil war makes them buoyant; and the prospect of a really 
settled government will send the quotations down to “heavy” or 
“flat.” The farther off grows the chance of the country being 
turned into a national “hell,” the more depressed grows the rentier 
world. And as the French nation in general do not do much in 
Rentes, their rise or fall will depend on the prospect which the specu- 
lator class may entertain of a legal exploitation of society. A party 
like this is naturally strong, and it would be strange indeed if we did 
not hear a great deal of its activity. But it lacks two things now 
which enabled it formerly to seize power and found an empire. The 
imperial tradition was strong with the peasants, and it was paramount 
with the army. It was the only thing with an imposing past and 
with a possible future. Both these are lost to it now. The tradition 
of the empire is shattered for ever in the homes of the peasantry. 
The Church has laboured to uproot it, and laboured we may hope for 
the Republic, not for itself. And what of that tradition the Church 
failed to uproot was uprooted by successive mayors and préfets of 
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Gambetta, Thiers, and De Broglie. In short, we may take it as 
admitted that whilst the empire is strong amongst successful 
bourgeois and large sections of the rich, it has died out for ever from 
the rural districts of France. As to the army, we are assured on 
all sides that it is only partly imperialist, and that, by the best 
accounts, to an extent not exceeding a third. On the other hand, a 
section in the lower ranks, hardly inferior in number, is just as dis- 
tinctly republican ; whilst the bulk may be taken as unwilling to 
be the tools of any political party. The esprit de corps of the old 
Imperial Guard is no longer available; the sense of power as of a 
preetorian band is gone ; and the army itself is far more likely to fall 
to pieces than to impose a new dynasty on the country. These are 
not hopeful elements for the imperial restoration ; and though per- 
haps in the chaos of parties it is not altogether impossible, it would 
need a conjunction of chances, and a genius for conspiracy, such as 
are not at all likely to be vouchsafed to the prayers of the Corsican 
band. If they were going to succeed in their coup @’état or pronun- 
ciamento, why has it not come off already—for assuredly as good 
opportunities have arisen as are ever likely to arise? And if it were 
to succeed, and the flaccid lad at Chiselhurst came back in the purple 
and the bees, how long would his reign be likely to endure? The 
empire is by its essence an autocracy—a democratic autocracy, it 
may be, but in any case a government ultimately resting in a single 
hand. That is its strength and its claim. If it were anything else, 
it would not differ from any of the other parties of moral disorder 
which, since the fall of M. Thiers, have been struggling to possess 
themselves of France. But where is the man of the third empire, 
and how would any of his viziers or marshals differ from the rest of 
the generals who conspire and vapour at Versailles ? 

There is however another danger to which France is exposed, 
perhaps more real than socialist insurrections or imperial plots. In 
the condition in which France lies, she is practically at the mercy 
of her late enemy. As every one but the English ministry saw, the 
so-called peace of Frankfort left France utterly exposed to a second 
overthrow at the will of Germany. In a military sense three weeks 
would suffice to bring the Emperor to the gates of Paris, and 
no one seems to see anything to stop him. The military caste 
throughout Germany long to finish their work; the military and 
official caste are scandalised that France should presume to live; 
that she should be still wealthy is a clear casus belli. Prince 
Bismarck is said to speak of the five milliards with the self-reproach 
of a bandit chief who discovers that a captive whom he has just 
ransomed could have found double the sum, had he been wrung 
rather more sharply. It is certain that renewal of the war has been 
more than once contemplated in Germany, and is still looked on as 
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merely adjourned. The safety of France therefore rests only on the 
good sense of the German people, and their power to resist the criminal 
ambition of the German chiefs. No one in France or out of it can 
seriously believe that the French army is in any way equal to meet 
the German army in the field. The re-organization of the army 
has been much talked about, but all accounts coneur in showing 
that it has not gone beyond that stage. Catastrophes like that of 
1870 are not repaired in a moment, and every authority agrees in 
the opinion that the army is still under the influence of that com- 
plete overthrow. There is not the slightest ground for the assertion 
so sedulously repeated by official organs Mm Berlin, that France is 
preparing to renew the contest. Neither in nor out of the army is 
there any dream of the kind. Frenchmen indeed would be wanting 
in every sense of patriotism did they accept the partition of their 
country as final, and took the treaty of Frankfort as the date of a 
new national era. But as it is impossible that it could be otherwise, 
it is hypocrisy to pretend that because Frenchmen do not admit 
what it would be base in them to admit, they are therefore preparing 
for war. There is all the difference between declining to believe 
the finality of an act of conquest and the active intention to dispute 
it asa fact. Nations are often compelled to recognise as facts what 
they would be craven to sanction as rights. For a generation after 
Waterloo, the French people talked of revenge more loudly and more 
unanimously than they have ever done towards Germany before 
Sedan or since, But if our statesmen in 1815—1825 had acted on 
the assumption that these inevitable protests were equivalent to a 
national intention to renew the war, they would have acted in bad 
faith and with wanton aggression. Since no conceivable acts of 
spoliation, which German hypocrisy calls guarantees, could have 
forced the French people to acknowledge them as based on incon- 
testable right, unless the French people had lost all sentiment of 
honour along with the loss of the provinces, it is ill faith to see the 
renewal of war in every groan for the cities and the citizens which 
have been torn from them. If the annexation of half of all France 
had been found necessary to the strategic combinations of Von 
Moltke, it would have been the duty of the other half to refuse to 
acknowledge it as a right, however much they were forced to accept 
it as a fact. The question then is solely one of fact, and the patent 
fact is that France is not contemplating war, in any sense that 
belongs to political realities, in any sense in which it is not just as 
true to say that Germany is contemplating war with Russia, or 
Russia with Germany. Every nation which maintains an army 
assumes that war is not impossible, and every nation which has been 
dismembered hopes the day may come when its lost member may 
return. In this sense, and in this sense only, is France contem- 
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plating revenge; and in this sense Denmark may be said to be 
contemplating war on Germany, or Turkey on Greece, or Spain on 
England. There is not a single party, not a single journal, in 
France which hints at a renewal of the war. Responsible men of all 
sections, and indeed the people at large, are far too conscious of their 
own prostration, and of the utter madness of the attempt, to make 
such a policy endurable. Of all parties the republican party, if any, 
is pledged to the national honour; and of all men in it, Gambetta repre- 
sents most distinctly the principle of no surrender. But the repub- 
lican party and its chief stand pledged to a policy of peace. And 
though a political party may not always disclose their real inten- 
tions, a party would be instantly discredited which publicly dis- 
countenanced a national desire. 

But according to a popular theory, a theory most grateful to 
German arrogance and British morality, the entire French nation is 
in a state of physical, moral, and national decrepitude. There are 
always wiseacres who derive solid satisfaction from shaking their 
heads over Sodom and Gomorrah, and explaining the mysteries of 
national corruption. Curiously enough it is a practice which all 
nations indulge in upon each other in turn, and with the smallest 
possible data. A generation ago it was the fashion to groan over 
the decadence of England, the vitals of which, we were told, were 
eaten up with pauperism, gin, and the Haymarket. At another 
time Germany was understood to be reduced to a state of universal 
syncope by addiction to metaphysics and nicotine. At another 
time Russia is supposed to be the victim of general gangrene, and 
a great moralist has warned us that nothing can come out of Italy 
but dancers and singers. These wholesale indictments against 
nations are equally easy and equally absurd. When thirty-six 
millions of men in the very centre of Europe are found in a state 
of real decay, the knell will have struck for the civilisation of 
Europe. Europe is a political unit, and its civilisation is homo- 
geneous, and if one-fifth of its area is in a dying state, Europe 
has not long to live. The brain or the heart of a living body might 
as well dilate with a gloomy satisfaction about the signs of cancer 
impending over the misguided stomach, as Englishmen or Germans 
moralise over the signs of dissolution in France. Just as it is the 
conviction of profound provincials that our modern Babylon is a 
mystery of abomination, so it is the faith of profound politicians 
that some particular race in Europe is rotting towards its end; so, 
too, it is the inward belief of the superior American that the old 
world is used up, and so the apostles of a new life in Salt Lake will 
assure us that the old States are doomed. Of all satire national 
satire is the most obvious, as it is certainly the most monotonous. 
That society in France is in active convulsion and transition, that 
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her national cohesion is suffering most violent shocks, that classes 
and strata of her society are on the point of final extinction, all this 
is too obvious to be discussed. But the state of exhaustion and 
corruption within her is not nearly so great as that which some 
other nations have experienced, and which more than once she has 
experienced herself. This does not to-day approach the state of 
disorganization and apparent death in which Germany lay in the 
Thirty Years’ war, or in which Prussia lay on the morrow of Jena; 
nor does it approach that which France herself has known in 
the medizeval civil wars, or in the declining years of Louis XIV. 
A superficial moralist, who dilated on the state of England 
during the reign of Charles II., would have found little to 
remind him that she had just produced Cromwell and Shakespeare, 
and was about to produce Newton and Marlborough. The elasticity 
of France in recovering from the havoc of the war, and in unfolding 
incredible resources, has filled the world with wonder, and has 
filled Prince Bismarck’s soul with pangs of covetous remorse. In 
very truth France, for generations, has never been so laborious, so 
thrifty, so prosperous, so ingenious, so rich, so active as she is at this 
moment. Amidst black spots marked with unutterable corruption, 
and perhaps with physical decline, the millions who cultivate her 
vast and prolific area are as hardy, alert, and sober as ever they were 
known to us before. Absinthe, Ernest Feydeau, cafés chantants, and 
baccarat are not much in vogue amongst them ; and if these reach as 
much as a million, there are thirty-five millions to whom they are 
unknown. A people so intelligent and vigorous have raised France 
before out of deeper disasters, and with far less available resources. 

It may well be that worse is in store for her yet, and that the 
lowest point of her agony has not even now been reached. It may well 
be that a generation or generations may still be needed for the final 
settlement of France. The task which she has set herself to solve is 
one which demands generations, and in which even greater cata- 
strophes may seem insignificant. The passage from an exhausted to 
a new type of society is invariably surrounded with convulsion and 
disaster. And if out of the ebb and flow of the revolutionary 
struggle we are destined to see grow up in France a permanent and 
sclid republic, victorious over the opposing forces, whether feudal, 
military, or Catholic, the memory of the struggles through which it 
had been won would be speedily effaced, and the price at which it 
was secured would be cheerfully and easily accepted. 

Freperic Harrison. 


END OF VOT. XV. 
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